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object of both diplomatic and epigraphy, ho^vever, is one and the 
same, namely, to deduce history, though in doing so the one largely 
supplements the other. 

'I’he science of diplomatic is new in India in the sense that the 
immense documentary material, especially stone inscriptions and 
copper charters relating to the early period, has 
practically not yet been subjected to a systematic 
study along truly ‘diplomatic’ lines. In Europe, this science sprang 
into being towards the close of the 17th century. And, significantly, the 
very first beams of its seanhlight fell on certain monastic documents. 
In India, where the material is much vaster in extent and dates from 
a remoter antiquity, no serious attempt seems to ha\e been made in 
the past at analysing it that way. 

I’he treatises like the Lckhaf>addhali (No. XIX of the Ciackwad’s 
Oriental Series, Raioda) and Kshernendra’s Lokaprakdsn, a few 
extracts from tvhich arc given in .\ppendix IV to the published 
edition of the I.ckliapaddfiafi, may be considerc'd as attempts in that 
direction, but they fall short of the standard reejuired. They give 
specimens of certain types of documents as prevalent in a restricted 
locality during a particular period. They are late works and take 
no notice of the Sanskrit copper-plate grants with which we are 
familiar, not to speak of studying their diplomatic. 

“ Fhe Roman diploma,” Sir Edward informs us, was “so called 
because it was formed of two sheets of metal which were shut together 
^ ^ ^ ■ (Gr. Strrxovv to double) like the Ic'aves of a 

book.” The grants with which we are concerned 
here were formed originally in that very fashion. The metal used 
in their case has all along been copper. As to tvhy copper \vas singled 
out for such title-deeds is more than can be said here. This much, 
howewer, is certain that, once copper was adopted for that purpose, 
it became traditional to use that alone. There is an anecdote in 
Balliila's liJwjnprabandha which sort of corroborates this tradition. 
The Paramara king Bhoja. famous for his munificence, once, ^vhile 
out for a ride, came across a Brfdmiana ^vho was carrying a leathern 
vessel for a water-jar. This surprised Bhoja : for. it did not assort 
well with the high caste of the individual. He stopped the horse in 
front of the holy personage and asked him the reason. The latter’s 
reply is summed up in the following couplet: 

asya hi-Bhojardjasya dvayam = eva sudurlabham] 

iatrumm sriiikhalair loharh tdmram sdsanapatrakaih ii (verse 162). 
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This hvperlK>Iic utterance, characteristic of classical Sanskrit poetry, 
signifies that ‘while Bhoja is reigning king, iron and copper both 
ha\c become extremely rare ; th<‘ former, because large quantities of 
it ha\e l)ecn consumed in forging chains for capturing his foes : and 
the latter, because it is Ijcing largely used for registering the land- 
grants he is daily making.’ I’his was the rca.son, so to .say, why the 
learned twice-born was obliged to use a leathern pot instead of a 
decent bron/e jug. 

It mav be observed that the verse cited above furnishes us with 
a common Sanskrit term for a land-grant: tatnra-siK\ana-patralia 
‘copper grant-leal’ or, in other words ‘c:opper plate grant’, ‘a title- 
deed or ( harter incised on sheets of copper.’ In actual use, we find 
its valiants Midi as tuinra-iasana, tamra-pathi, t<iiiira-pa(til{a, tavirit- 
plidli, etc. \'eiy ofiin the first component is omitted, :ind we have 
only M'i.s(ni(i used in the sense of ‘grant’ or ‘royal grant.’ It is some- 
times looseh ajijilied also to the land or village granted, when it 
becomes an equicaleni of Persian inaiii. Its use can be tracocl in 
cjtiite early works of Sanskrit literature. Vishnusarman, for instance, 
emplovs it in the very beginning (katliainuk/ia) of his Faiichatantra, 
where he is [iromised by the king Amarasakti a reward of a hundred 
\illages, if he- made the king’s sons proficient in polity. I'he actual 
expression used is: lad -- dliaifi Ix/diii sdsana-iatenn yujayishyduii ‘I shall 
then confer a hundred sdsunas on you.’ Hdsnna, as a written or 
engrased document, containing a title-deed, an cvidcaicc or a certi- 
ficate of the conveyance of a piece of land or a village, is found 
emplosed by Bana in his Kadatuhan in his dc'seription of Chandra- 

pida’s \ictorious march (di^vijayn): kurvan kirlandni Ickhayaii 

sdsatihni pujayann = agrajanvianah erecting tcmplc;.S' causing 

land-gr.mts to be written, honouring Brahmanas . . . . ’ (p. 225, 7th 
edition, “Nirnayasagar” Press, Bombay). We have, in fact, instances 
where kings made donations of lands or villages at holy places, where 
thev had gone on pilgrimage, or at military camps in the course of 
their warlike expeditions. Such copper-plate grants mention, as their 
places of issue, the names of the sacred sjxits (tirthas) and the encamp 
ment sites {vdsaka, skandhdxmra, etc.), concerned. An explanation as 
to how the term sdsana came to denote ‘the land or village granted’ 
is to be found in some of the grants themselves. In stating the fact 
of a land or village being given as a gift, the phraseology differs in 
different grants. .Some have td7nra-idxanen = dtisrshtah ‘donated by 
means of a copper charter.’ Others have agrahdrikrtya pradaltah 
‘given, after having made it into an agrahdra/ An agrahdra, it may 
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be pointed out, is the proper term for an inam land or village. Like- 
wise, in some other grants, we have iasanlkrtya pradattah 'given, after 
having made it into a sdsana.’ It is thus obvious that, while sdsanena 
flcnoted ‘by means of a charter’ or ‘through the instrument of a 
written deed’, sasamkrtya be<;omes synonymous with agrahdrikrtya, 
iasuna in such a case denoting the same thing as agrahdra ‘a gift 
village’ or ‘a gift land’. 

W'e h.'ive just noticed that a diploma was so called because it 
was formed of two sheets of metal. In the case of the Sanskrit copper- 
plate giants, however, th<^ number as well as the size of such sheets 
varies largely. 'Mic earliest grants so far discovered mostly consist 
each of three sheets of mcxlest dimensions, the whole set weighing 
some few ounces. As in the fields of art and literature, the tendency 
noticetiblc in the case of these grants also is ‘from simplicity to 
complexity’. The climax is reached in some copper charters belong- 
ing to the (;hola rulers in the south of India. 'Fhe Tiruvalangaciu 
charter of Rajendra-Chola I (A.I). 1012-1044),' for instance, consists 
of 31 large sheets, strung on a massive ring nearly 17 inches in 
diameter. The plates and the ring together w’eigh 200 lbs. or 24 
inaunds. riiis record has been beaten by a very recent lind, in the 
shape of another charter of Rajendra-Chola I himself, from Karandai 
near Tanjore. It consists of as many as .55 large sheets which alone 
(without the ritigl weigh 2 Hi lbs. It may be observed hc;re that these 
two lengthy grants are < omposed partly in .Sanskrit and partly in Tamil. 

An idea of how a normal .Sanskrit copper-plate grant looks may 
l>e formc'd from the accompanying illustration (Pis. I-Il). Here 
we have a perfect s|x;cimeti. 'I’hc illustration shows the engraved 
sides of the plates taken out from the ring on which they were 
originally strung. It represents the Sasanakota charter of the Gahga 
king Madhavavarman 1 (towards the close of the fifth century A.D.).“ 
It consists of 1 plates, each measuring 7 inches broad by 2 inchcjs high 
and about thick. Each plate has a ring hole, in diameter, in 
the centre of its left-hand margin, through which passed a copper 
ring. rh(' ring measures 2ij" in diameter. Its two ends are soldered 
underneath an oval seal of the same metal, measuring 1 by l^"- 
Its counter-.sunk .surfa<e Ix’ars the figure in relief of an elephant, the 
insignia of the (iaiiga rulers. The animal is shown standing and 
facing the proper left. 

How the si/e. the shape, the arrangement of writing, etc., varied 

‘ \}i h(iri)looi(al Su)vr\ of Jmlw, Annual Rel)oU, |>p. 23 . 1 - 5 . 

* i’fntjrrahhia fndtea, Vol. WIV. pp. 2.S4-9. 
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ill diiFcrent places as well as in dilFerent periods will, by the way, 
be apparent from the subsequent illustrations 
(Pis. III-VIl), cv(;ry one of which is given heie 
mainly for the purfxise of demonstrating some characteristic traits or 
.special features with regard to the .structure of the document. Before 
we pass on to the (juestion of tlie structure, we may .say a word as to 
the process of cngiasing. riiis is incidentally rcAcaled by a copper 
plate discoiered from a ruined stupa at Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
Di.strict of the Uttar Pradesh. It bears thirteen lines of writing, of 
which onl> the first is engraved, while the remaining ones are written 
in black ink: ‘The inscription was first written out in ink on the 
plate, and when tlic ink dried the plate was given to the engraver to 
cut the written letteis into the metal.’* The engraving was usually 
done hv a goldsmith or a hra/.ier, which fact teas duly mentioned 
at the close of a charter, as we shall piesently sc;e. I'lie job in nio.st 
cases was neath done-, as will be borne out by the given illustrations. 

The documents with which we are concerned here are in the 
naiine of title-deeds of laud-grants. "I'hey arc royal charters issued 
in favour of certain individuals, mostly Brahmanas, 
or religious institutions, such as temples, monas- 
teiies or the like. A king, for example, donates a whole village or a 
piece of cultivable land ; and, in proclaiming the donation, he states 
the occasion, specifics the purpose, describes the donee, lays down 
the conditions, defines the boundaries and issues instructions to his 
ollicials ;is well as to the jxjoplc concerned as to the non-infringement 
of his ordeis in respect of the donation. In some cases, the king’s 
orders arc issued direct by himself, while in others, they are conveyed 
b) a conseyancer. This fact is specifically mentioned in the records, 
wherever necessary. If certain other formalities are ob.scrved, as 
demanded liy special c ire umstanccs, these are retarded in detail. 'Fhc 
record of the entire tran.saction is couched in judicial phraseology 
which follows more or le.ss a set pattern. And, in order that this 
record may not easily perish, it is cngi'aved on .sheets of copper, ’riiesc, 
in their turn, for the sake of authentication and to preclude any 
tamjx:ring, arc strung on a ritig, mostly of the .same metal, the two 
ends of which arc secured, by soldering, under a lump of metal, the 
upper surface of which is flattened and is embossed with the seal 
of the king. The form, the size and the contents of the .seal again 
vary, which we shall discuss in the sequel. 'Fhis completed a grant : the 
t ngraved copper sheets arranged book-wise and strung on a copper ring, 

^ .li< lidt'ologiail StDvry of ludiii. Anuunl Keport, 1910-11, p. 74, Pl.ilc XXXIX. 
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the two ends of the ring secured under the royal seal. Any tampering 
with the seal or the ring would render the grant nitll and void. 

It may Ik; remembered Iierc that the old title-deeds that form the 
sui)je(:t of our discussion have now lost all their legal and juridical 
value (except in the case of certain late grants, whose number is 
negligible). I'hey have, however, gained immense importance as 
historical documents. It, therefore, does not matter much if we cut 
open the ring and take out the copper sheets, which we invariably do 
in subj(;cting them to historical examination and specially in photo- 
graphing, or preparing inked cstampages of, the engraved sides thereof 
for illustrative purposes. This hona fide violence to an ancient record 
has no detracting effect. 

We now come to the pith of the matter: the structure of such 
documents. As we have just remarked, they are couched in judicial 

phraseolouv which follows more or less a set 

ShiKlitir ‘ ' .... 

j)attern. for our purpose, we may split it into 
three broad sections: Prenniblr, Notificalion and Conclu.sion. All 
the .Sanskrit copper plate grants have these three things, though in 
varying degrot's and with certain omissions and alterations of details 
in each section, d'he preamble generally com])riscs (1) invocation, 
(2) phice of issue. (.‘1) name of the grantor with his titles and ancestry, 
and (I) address. I’he notification likewise consists of (,a) specification 
of the gift. (()) name of the grantee. (7) occasion, (8) purpose, and 
(9) boundaries. The condusion contains (10) exhortation, (11) name 
of the conveyamer, (12) date, (13) name of the writer. (14) name of the 
engraver, and (15) authentication. The seal, though superimposed, 
is (onsidered a part of the authentication itself. We now proceed to 
consider these sections and subsections, one by one, in the given order. 


PRi-:.VMm,K 


Invocation. As a rule, a charter opens with a mahgala or an 
auspicious inxocation. This has, by the passage of time, lent itself 
to a great variety. As is noticeable in the stone inscriptions, the 
earliest instances of copper charters, too, begin with the well-known 
formula siddhani. Literally it means ‘accomplished’ or ‘has been 
successful’, but it may more freely be rendered by ‘luck!’ The anti- 
(juity of the use of this word of magic import is proved by Patanjali’s 
conuneuts, in his Mahabhushya, on the very fir.st of Katyayana’s 
x'drttikas on Panini’s Asbiadhyayl. The vdrttika in question reads 
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siddhe iabd-drtha-sambandhe, using siddha, in its locative form, to 
start with. Patahjali draws pointed attention to its use by saying: 

indhgalika achdryo mahatah sdstr-aiighasya 

III (i))gal-drt han't siddha-sabdam dditah lirayuiiklc 

‘The auspicious teacher, desirous of success, etnploys the word siddha 
at the \ery outset for auspic iousness to the great volume of the 
scientific treatise (undertaken l)y him)'. 

It was indeed traditional in olden d.iys for a jMipil, when he was 
initiaU'd in the art of writing, to st;irt witli this very siddhaiii. An 
echo of this traditiem is found in a stor\ related in the Diiiydx'adana,* 
a well-known collection of early Uiuldhist legends. The relevant part 
of the story ma). in tr.mslation, read like this; “riiey named the 
baby boy Panthaka. AVhen he grc"' l)ig enough, lie was taken to the 
teachi’r for learning //p/ or the art of writing. Ilis memory was, how- 
evt'r, so slippery that if (ould not retain the two syllables si and dhatn. 
S]H’ak si, and he would forget dhaiii, and I'/Vc x>nsa” Obviously, the 
pupil was retjuired, befoie learning to write any letter of the aljdiabet, 
to learn writing the word sidhaiii (which, of course, is the Prakrit, and 
thus a more popidar form of the .Sanskrit siddhani). The purpose 
in so doing has always been to have an auspicious start, spelling 
su(<(ss or fortune. 

It may, in passing, be remarked that our earliest grants are in 
Prakrit or in Prakrit and .Sanskrit mixed. And they do begin with 
this luck-spelling formula of siddhani.'’ Later on, this verbal formula 
assumed also a symbolic form, the symbol consisting of a mere flourish 
or a spiral, while, at the same time, certain other auspicious formulas, 
such as oiii and svasti, also made their appearance. .Some scribes W'cre 
not satisfied w ith only one such formula. Eliey used more than one. 
riie auspicious syllabic om also began to be expressed by a special 
.symbol. This created a confusion, as a result of w'hich one and the 
same symbol is read as siddhani by some and as om by others. 
Attention is invited to a brief but illuminating note on this point by 
the late Dr. N. K. Bhatta.sali.® 

As time rolled on, this invocition affair was extended from 
mere syllables and w'ords to passages and whole verses in praise of the 


* Edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 486. 

® See. for instance, the ntrahadagalli plates of the Pallava King Sivaskandavarman, 
and the Basim plates of the Vakataka king VindhyaSakti II, in the F.pii'raphia Indica, 
Vol. I, p. 5 and Vol. XXVI, p. 151, respectively. 

^ Ep. hid.. Vol. XVII, p. 352. 
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favourite deities of the grantors, some of which have poetic glamour 
about them. Herein we have a beginning of the growing complexity. 

Let us have a few illustrations of the mangala. I’he Sasanakota 
charter (PI. I) begins with the spiral symbol, denoting siddham, 
followed by a j)assagc, hailing the god V'ishnu: jitam hhagavald gata- 
ghana-gagan-dbhena Padmarmbliena. The Chittagong plate of Kanti- 
deva (PI. Ill) begins with the flourish, denoting likewise siddham, 
followed by the word svasliJ The symbol of siddhain or om in the 
beginning of the Prince of Wales Museum plates of Dadda III (PI. IV), 
which likewise is followed by the word si'asti, is again different in 
sliape." The Ipur plates of Madliavavarman (PI. V) have simply 
svasti for invocation." Instances of the elaborate type of invocation 
are quite numerous. A sample may be seen in the Rewah plates of 
"I’railokyamalladeva, which begin with Oth yianuih §h>dya Ganapataye 
namah followed by three in\ocatory verses, the first praising Krishna, 
the setond .“siva and the third (borrowed from Dandin’s Klwyadarsa) 
Sarasvati.'" 

Place of Issue. After the invocation, the scribe usually mentions 
the name of the j)lac:c from which a charter is issued. In most cases, 
the capital city or the scat of government is the place of issue. Some- 
times it happens to be a royal camp, either in the course of a military 
expedition or on a pilgrimage. We know from the passage (pioted 
from Rana’s Kddambari how princes used to issue grants while 
advancing on their victorious marches. As in the case of invoca- 
tion, so in mentioning the place of issue, loo, the writer of a charter 
often finds excuse enough to display his poetic propensities. He 
enlarges upon the theme .so much that we have often a charming des- 
cription of the city or the camp, bu/./,ing with life and overflowing with 
wealth, instead of a mere prosaic mention of its name. 

It may be pointed out that, in many charters, the place of issue 
is not mentioned at all — it is taken for granted there, while in some 
others, it occurs not immediately after the iuNocation, but after the 
name of the giantor and all that goes with it. T he following instances 
will make the point clear. 

Dadda's grant (PI. IV) has simply Sil-Bharukachclihdl ‘From the 
prosperous (city of) Rharukachchha’ without any embellishment. So 
has Kantideva’s plate (PI. Ill) only Srimaj-jaya-skandhdvdrdt Varddha- 
yndna-piira-vdsakdt ‘From the glorious and victorious camp-residence 

' Ibid.. Voi. xxvr. p. S17. 

• Ibid.. Vol. XXVU, p. 109. 

■> Ibid: Vol. XVII. p. 3.S«. 

Ibid: Vol. XXV. p. 5. 
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at the city of V'ardhamana.’ Madhavavaraian’s Ipiir charter (PI. V) 
likewise has V ijaya-skandhTivarat KudavMa-x'dsakud 'Eroni the victo- 
rious camp pitched at Ku^vada’, not after the invocation, but after 
the king’s name (in text line 8). I'he Sasanakota plates (Pis. 1-1 1), on 
the other hand, omit this item altogether. An instance of the 
elaborate mention of the place of issue may be found in the Sonepnr 
plates of Janamejaya, where the invocation is followed by a lotig pro.se 
passage, covering nine lines of writing, descrilting the place of issue: 

aniala-mani-hutlima-sadana stitnnd-Amittad, ‘.rrom the prosjKT- 

ous Arama, which 

Name of the (iranlor. This item in the preamble has proved 
to be the most prolific source of history, specially dynastic and chrono- 
logical : for, it is Iiere that a charter-sc ril)e is found e.xpatiating most. 
In earlier grants the name of the royal donor is cotiided with a title 
or two, besides the name of his father and occasionally also of his 
grandfather. This bare outline has progressively expanded into 
descriptive genealogies and strings of epithets in later ch.irters. The 
theme readily lent itself to the art of poetry and as a result we have 
substantial jxtrtions of grants filled with racy and ornate description.s, 
in prose or in vcTse, introducing the grantor. His military exploits 
and those of his ancestors h.ive received special attention. This 
fashion grew to such an extent that a scribe often felt impelled to 
attribute vague and imaginary victoric's where actually none w.is due. 
Physical charms as well as qualities of head and heart, real or other- 
wise. have been given equal importance in such descriptions. How- 
ever irrelevant such eulogistic narrative might have l)een to the con- 
cerncxl title-dcecis when these were yet legally valid* their significance 
at present is manifold. Even their fancies and hyperboles have their 
own value, for |)oetics, if not for pure history. 'I'hey shed welcome 
light on many an obscure aspect of a past event, and thereby enrich 
history. A few examples will illustrate their natttre. 

The whole of the ^asanakota charier (Pis. I-II) consists of 24 lines 
of writing. Of these, the first eleven arc devoted to mentioning the 
grantor. Immediately after the invocation, the grantor’s family, 
Jahnaveya kiila, is mentioned (in line 2), then his golra, Kanv.ayana 
(in line 4), then his father’s name, Kohganivarman (in line .5), and 
this is followed by his own name, Madhavavarman (in line 11). The 
intervening space is filled with jingling prose, describing the father 
and the son. Mark, for example, the alliteration in sxia-bhuja-javaja- 
jaya-janita-stijana-janapadasya, ‘of one who has produced lands 

•» Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 250. 

2 
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(inhabited) witli good people by the conquests born of the impetuosity 
of his own arms.’ This is one of the attributes of the father. Which 
lands, when conquered, how, etc., are naturally the things an historian 
is least concerned with in such a case as this. The eloquent statement 
may, on the other hand, be a delight to a votary of Polyhymnia. 

In Kanlideva’s grant (PI. Ill), which is incomplete, lines 4-16 
describe the grantor and his parents, father Bhadradatta and mother 
Vindurati. 'Phe description consi.sts of six ornate verses followed by 
a prose passage. After the invocation and the mention of the place 
of issue in line 1, the scribe gives another invocatory verse in praise 
of the Buddha, under the name of jinendra, in order to show that 
the person de.scribed thereafter, namely Bhadradatta, was a follower 
of the Buddha. 

In Dadda’s charter (PI. IV), on the otlicr hand, we find not only 
the father or parents, but .some of his distant ancestors as well. I’hc 
description is in prose throughout, which is in the style of Bana’s 
Ktulnmban, atul covers the first It lines of the total .‘10. 

In the charters of certain other dynasties, such as Kalachuri, 
Rashtrakuta, Maitraka. Choja, Chalukya, Paramara and Pala, we have 
extensive genealogical de.scriptions, preceding the grantor’s name. 
They arc usually fanciful, but do contain pieces of vital information 
as well. Those of the Eastern Chalukya rulers give even the length 
of each ruler’s reign, precisely in ytjars, months and days. 

Address. The loyal order is addressed to certain dignitaries and 
officials as also to the rural inhabitants who are immediately con- 
cerned with the land or village donated, as rate-payers. The list of 
.state officials, which in many ca.scs happens to be a pretty lengthy one, 
is highly instructive, specially with regard to the administrative 
history. The oflicials addressed do not belong to the revenue depart- 
ment alone, but include also those of the jxilice, the judiciary, the 
militai'y. and the royal household. In this way, one often gets a 
more or less complete picture of the administrative machinery of a 
particular state. Many of the official designations still pre.sent diffi- 
culty as to their correct connotation. 

In addressing his officials and the ryot, the king often shows the 
courtesy of greeting them and enquiring after their welfare before 
is.suing the command. As reqtiired by legal etiquette, the royal 
donor himself, in most cases, is described as kusalin, which literally 
means *in good health’, but which carries with it the implication that 
the donor was in his full senses and was not under the influence of 
some disease or intoxicant while making the donation so that the 
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tillc-dml issued in Livour of the donee might be recognisetl as a fully 
valid donnnent, legally speaking. 

The item of addre.ss is totally ab.sent in s«)nie charters, tvhile in 
.some others it is wordeil differently from what has Ixien adumbrate<l 
ab()\c, as may be clear from the following instances. 

The .Sa.sanakota plates (Pis. 1-1 1) omits the address altogether. Lhe 
C^hittagong tharier (PI. Ill) has sihnun Kaiitidt’iHili liUMil} liartkclii- 
nuindalr \)}un'i-bliul>(Uhhs — lad ii! nia iiituiii - idaiii bodhayati I’iditain 
a^lii i>ah ‘the illustrious Kaniidi\a, being in good health. inform.s the 
future kings of Harikela tnaiidala as lollows, for their own good; “Re 
it known to you’." I'he expression r'idilain adu vah, vidilaai — astu 
bliax'atdni , a.\lii I’ah Miiinjiditani, or the like, is of most fretpient occur- 
rence, calling attention to the notifuation that follows immediately. 
In the <ase of Kantideva's (barter, it tnay be observtxl, that it ends 
with the expicssion x'idilani --a-dii xuih itself, in other words, this <hart(;r 
consists only of the pic.unble and la<ks in the other two sedions, the 
Sotifuatiou and the (’.oik Iii.sioii , though it is provided with the royal 
seal. It is in that sense an intomplete record. It is guess(;d that ‘.such 
unfinished plates wetc kept ready in oflice and filled in with the 
remaining pot t ion at the time of the adual grant We know of 
more instaiues of such a practice of keeping blanks in readiness. 

Ihc address in Dadda’s grant (PI. IV) follows the set formula 
more dosely: sri-Daddah kitsalt sannuin-ma rdjn-suinanla-bhogika- 
vislia^apali-rdsiitra-grdmainahallarddhikarik-ndhi samaimdarsayaly 
astii nail sniiniiditani. 'The jn-rsons addressed herein include the con- 
tempoiaiy rulers and the chiefs of the contiguous territories besides 
the grantor’s own officers, but not the ryots. The Ij>ur charter (PI. V), 
on the other hand, is addressed only to the ryots, the residents of the 

village gi anted; grdmu-janim samvdn --evain — djndpayati. The 

expressions husali and viditam = aslu xmh are missing in this rc-cord. For 
a more perfc'ct example, we may refer to the Svalpa-Vclura grant of 
the Gahga king Anantavarman," wherein the long list of officers is 

headed by the Brahmanas atid the expressions used are; kusali 

. . . yath-arliaih nuinayaty -^ddisali cha vidilam — astu bhavaldm, . . . 
being in good health, duly honours and commands . . The corre.spond- 
ing passage in the Baripada Mu.seuin plates of Devananda''* has; . . . , 
yath-arkarh mdnayali bodhayati kusalayaty — ddisati cha, ‘duly honours, 
intimates to, enquires after the health of, and commands ’ In 


"Ibid., Vol. XXVI. p. 314. 
"Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 135. 
Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 79. 
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these last two examples, the persons addressed by the royal donor 
include both oilicials and villagers. 


Noiiucatxon 

Notification is the central theme of a charter. As shown above, 
its contents can be divided into live main items: specification of the 
gift, name of the giantce, occasion, jmrpose and boundaries. It may 
be a<ldcd that these items do not always occur in the order stated. 
BesitU's, all the charters do not necessiirily have all the five items. 
Since the circumstances in each grant happened to be different, the 
recorded <letails must necessarily differ widely. We shall illustrate 
these after e.xplaining the nature of the five items of our classification. 

Spcrificalion of the Gift. The gift usually consists of a village. 
Otcasionally rnon; \illages than one are donated ; and conversely, not 
a whole village, l)ut a field or a number of fields constitutes the gift. 
Iti any case, tlie grant spe< ifically states its name and location, district 
or some other territorial division, vishaya, rnandala, bhukti, xnthi, 
patlala, or the like. Often the donated fields bear proper names ; 
otlierwise the extent of the plot granted is specified in the current 
measure, hala, nivartana, pddmmrta, kulyavapa, etc. 

Name of the Grantee. 'I'his means the party in who.se favour the 
land is alienated. Tlie party may consist of a single individual or a 
numl)er of individuals. We have instances of land-grants, where 
hundreds of donees have to siiare one agrahdra. As stated already, 
such donees are usually Brahmauas. While recording their names, 
the grants often mention the names of their fathers, gotras, pravaras, 
charanas aiul the particular Wxlic schools to which they belong. Occa- 
sionally the place from whkh a donee originally hailed is also recorded. 
In tlie event of a temple or a monastery being the beneficiaiy, the deity 
or the committee concerned is .so named. 

Oeeasion. Since the.se donations are mo.stly of a religious 
character, they arc made often on such occasions as a particular 
saiiikranti, an eclipse of the sun or of the moon, a fast, a feast, a 
specially holy function, etc. A visit to the .sacred s|X)t, a temple or 
a confluence of risers equally marks the occasion for a charity. Cases 
are also known where a gift of land is given at the instance of the 
donor’s mother, wife or some other relative, which implies that the 
resultant merit is to go to the person in whose behalf the gift is made. 
It goes without .saying that all gifts were sanctified by the libation of 
water — udaka-pun/ain, saliladhdrd-purahsaram or udakatisargena — , 
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as required by the rituals, to ensure the religious merit to the desired 
individual. 

In some grants, no such occasion is detailoil, while in some 
others, only the date of the grant, either in the regnal year of the 
donor or according to .some era, takes its place. 

Pinl>(>sc. I lie purpo.se of a giant is likewise t Usirly stated, which 
is generally twofold: the accretion of merit to the donor, and a 
(eriain oliligation on the donee. In most cases a donor .spet ifically 
states in the giant that he has given a jiarticnlar gift for the increase 
of the religiotis merit of his parents and of himself, or for ensuring 
longevitv. strength, glory and prosjietity to himself. As for the donee’s 
oblig.uion. he is cliargetl with the duties of performing daily rites, 
condiuting worship, feeding tnonk.s. or the like, as the case may be in 
a pariidilar giMiit, the expenses involved being met from the income 
(Urixed fiom the donated land. Wlure no stub return is desired, and 
the doiiex' is tt> eiijov the gift as he pleases, the fact is so mentioned, 
llis liglits, prixileges. exemptions and immunities, concerning the 
kind gr.inted. are clearly stated. In some cases, certain taxes have to 
be paid b\ the donee. Resides, he is seldom allowed the right to 
deal .0 bitrarilv with offenders and thieves. Such rates and reservations 
an* noimallv spet ified in the grants. 

lioutidarii’s. ’The parcel of land or the village granted often 
happi ns to have its boundaries already well-known to the villagers 
around. In such a case no fxmndaries are tlefined at all, or else the 
fat t that it goes xvith its well-known limits is so mentioned. Otherwise 
its boundaries, slindlj, dghutah, dghatanani, etc., are properly defined. 
Por this inirpose, mostly natural landmarks are resorted to, such as 
hillocks, brooks, prominent single trees or groves, and are noted in the 
charter conterned. Where a large area is involved, the job of defining 
boundai ies becomes an elaborate affair. A regular harim-bhramana is 
undertaken, which means a high oflicial seated on a she-clephant, 
followed In a number of subordinates, lakes a ride round the land to 
be alienated, the subordinates marking off the boundary and noting 
down the details as the procession proceeds. This .sort of procedure 
is knoxvn from certain .South-Indian records such as those of the Chola 
monart hs. 

Let us now notice a few concrete examples. The notification in 
the .Sa.sankota charter (PI. I), in tran.slation, reads as follows: “on the 
lOth day of the bright fortnight in the month of Phalguna in the 
first year of his own (reign) with his extensive .sovereignty ever on 
the increase, {the illuslrious Mddhavavarman) has given to Dhara- 
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sarnian of llic Vatsa golra and ihc Taittiriya charana, for his own 
welfare, the village, named V'^elpiittoru, in the district of Paru, as a 
gift <o a lirrihmana, carrying all the (customary) exemptions, with the 
libation of water.” 1 he notification in Dadda’s grant (PI. I\') is of 
a move detailed natiux*. It is (juite a lengthy one, hut we may notice 
its salient points. It bigins with the statement of purpose which is 
‘the increase of glory and merit, in this world and hereafter’ for the 
donor and his p.irents. I hen come the names of the district and the 
granted village with the spei ilicat ion of the rights to he enjoyed hy 
the donee, including the (ollection of various ta.xes in cash and kind. 
The gift is a perpetual one to he enjo)erl hy the donee and his 
des( endants. ’I'hen follow the names of the donee, his father, gotra, 
jjlace of origin, etc. I'lie libation of water is mentioned la.st. The 
occasion of the gift, the mention of which was omitted at this 
place, is st.ited towards the end. just helore the mention of the >ear, 
.IS a supphnient. I his is lemarkahle inasmuch as it gives the addi- 
tional information that the gilt was accomj)anied with an elejihant 
and a diariot. The occasion bespeaks its proj^riety, as it was the 
Ratha-.s(if>lnnit, ‘the (ihariot-seventh day’, the 7th day of the bright 
fortnight in the month of Magha, on which day, whatever its astro- 
logical significance, the gift of vehicles is supposed to assure the 
donor an abundance of vehicular luxury in his future birth. Instances 
of notilications wherein houndaric;s arc also statc-d may he found in 
other records such as the (dievi'iru charter of i\nnna I.'' This 
particular record happens to he noteworthy in some other respects 
as well. The donee here is not a Hralnnana but a warrior who 
rtreives the gift of a village in addition to certain high distinctions 
as a reward lor his meritorious .services and devotion to the king, 
rite occasion of the gift is the annapmxaiia ceremony’' of the baby 
prince. 


CONCIAISION 

Like the preamble, the concluding part of a charter is historically 
important for the incidental details it contains, though it might not 
have been .so very material to the title-deed as such. The broad 
sections into which we have divided such details are six: exhortation, 
name of the conveyancer, date, name of the writer, name of the 
engraver and authentication. The remarks made in connection with 

" Ibid.. Vol. XXVII, p. 46. 

I’liis t>ains tiuring the sixth month after the child’s birth; see Manusmiti, 
Adhxaya II, v. 34 
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the notification, as to the change of order or optional omission of 
certain details, apply to the conclusion as well. 

Exhortation. The notification of a grant is usually followed by 
words of exhortation or admonition, addressed by the royal tlonor to 
the future kings of his own hoiiNe, to the contemporary rulers, to 
those who might replace him or his descendants by (oiupicst. to his 
own ollicials and dependants, as also to his subjects, espciially the 
'villagers vitally concerned with the laiul gr.intcd. to the ellett that 
they should all respect the grant made by him. I'he last-named 
group is specially advised thereaftci to pay all their dues - taxes and 
revenues, in cash and kind — regularly to the grantee and live amicalily 
with him. I’liese appeals and warnings are reinforced by allusions 
to the ephemeral nature of worldly existence, to llu‘ permanency 
of dhartna, to the merit and gc>od reward that might result from 
honouring and maintaining the grant, and to the hell and sullering 
that might befall those who would, on tin- other hand, conliscate or 
violate it. In this context, various benedictory and imprecatory \ er.sc‘s 
are ciuotcd from the Mahdblidrata and the dli(irma.sdst)as. A goodly 
collection of such verses, culled from old Sanskrit coi)per-plate giants, 
may be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1912, 
pp. 248-254, 47(i ; and 1913, pp. .388. A more rejiresentative one, by 
Sri P, V. Kane, in Hindi, may be seen in the Blidraliya Anustlana 
(Ojha Presentation Volume. Allahabad, 19.3.3), Section V, j>p. 3-15. 

Let us see what the examples selected by us contain by way of 
exhortation. The Sasanakota charter (PI. 1-11) has a prose passage, 
threatening the confiscatcjr of the grant with the infliction of the live 
major sins.” 'Phis is followed by three; corroborating verses, liere 
ascribed to Maim. The exhortation in Dadcla’s grant (PI. IV) is more 
elaborate, covering as it does about nine lines cjf w-riting, out of the 
total of thirty (text lines 20-28). Here a long prose passage is followed 
by four customary verses, ascribed to Vyasa In the prose passage, 
which is highly ornate, it is first stated in a general way that nobody 
should interfere with the grantee w'ho, it is declared, is at liberty to 
enjoy the land granted in whatever w'ay he pleases, by tilling it him- 
self or by leasing it out to .someone el.se. Next, the giantor address(.‘s 
the future kings of his own lineage as well as others, asking them to 
accord their approval to the grant made and to maintain it, thinking 
that the merit of the grant is equally to be shared by them, that 


The dharma^dstras recognise five major sins and as many as fifty-onc minor sins, 
mahdpdtakas and upapdtakas. Regarding their nature, sec the smrilis, c.g. o( Manu and 
Yajnavalkya, XI 54, and V, 229 36 respectively. 
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fortune is fickle and that life is imjjermancnt. Lastly, the con- 
fiscator is threatened, as usual, with the infliction of the five major 
sins. i’he Ipur plates (PI. V) have a much simpler exhortation. 
H erein the king’s men are advised to collect no rent from the village 
granted and to sec that it is duly protected. One of the customary 
verses is then ejuoted, but it is preceded by the name of the 
cotwcyanccr, the significance of which we now consider. 

Name of the Cotweyancer. 'I'he word conveyancer is to be 
understood here in its literal sense, ‘one who effects the conveyance’, 
and not in its usual technical .sense, ‘lawyer who prepares (U)cuments 
for conveyance of property.’ Perhaps the term messenger conveys the 
idea better, the original Sanskrit being dtda or dutaka. ft has been 
observed that the king’s order as to the grant of a village or land is 
issued not always by the king personally. It is more often conveyed 
through an intermediary. This important function is entrtisted to 
a liigh olHccr, occasionally even to the prince royal. In the event of 
such an order emanating from the king himself, the fact is so men- 
tioned, and the phrase usctl is djhd svayam, svn-mukh ajhd, or the like, 
‘order himself’, ‘order from his own mouth’, etc. I’he Sasanakota 
charter (Pis. I-II) is an instance of this. It has sva-mahardja-7>inkh- 
djhdfdyil (correct grammar rc(|uirc.s mahdruja-sva-mukh-iijhaplyd), 
which is more explicit and means ‘by the order from the Maharaja’s 
own mouth.’ Dadda’s charter (PI. IV) does not mention tliis item, 
while iti the Ipur plates (PI. V) the royal donoi’s own son figures as 
the agent: asy -djua priya-fnitrah Mahchyatinabhatldtakah, ‘its order 
is (the king’s) dear son. His Highness Manchyanna’. The .S\al|)a- 
Velura grant has the illustrious Mahdsdmanla .\sokadeva as its dulaka, 
the title Mahdsdmanta indicating a high dignitary."* 

Dale. I'he simple item of dating a charter again presents sotnc 
variety. In many charters no date is given at all, while in others 
only the year is recorded. I’he year mentioned may be a regnal one 
or it may be according to some era prevalent in that particidar region 
at the time of the grant. Where fuller details are given, we have 
reference to the month, the fortnight, the day, but seldom to the week- 
day. When the week-day also happens to be specified, the date can be 
verified and its eciuivalent, s;iy in the Christian era, can be ascertained 
precisely. Occasionally the date of the actual grant happens to be 
different from the one on which the document is engraved on the plates. 
The date of the grant very often finds a place in the Notification itself, 
and is not repeated in the Conclusion, as in the case of the Sasanakota 

>• Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 136. 
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charter (Pis. Ml), for example. This is dated in the first regnal year of 
the donor. And, thougli it specifies the month (Pltfdgiina iiidsn)- the 
fortnight (Jiukla pahsha), and the date {Hthi (Umdiu), it cannot he 
\erified for want of the week-day and a well-known era. D.nltla’s grant 
(PI. IV) mentions a date which gives a moie definite due. It states 
tfie sear, Sauwat 127, ssliich, it 1ms been possible to asiertain, follows 
th(' Kalachuri reckoning and ((>rres|M)nds to A.l). ti/.a. TIk- dav of 
the gr.int is stated to be tlu; Ralliti-.siif>l(iiin , the 7th d.i) of the blight 
fortnight of the month of .Magha. The Ipui di.uter (PI. \ ) is ag.iin 
dated in the regnal year, and the date is mentioned light at the end: 
prnvarddhmnnnn-vijayn-rajyn-saihvalsau- Miplfitii.sc {.uiptahiiiiic) gi pa 
7 di X J , ‘in the thirty-seventh year of the reign of im leasing v ictory, 
the l.atli day of the 7lh fortnight of the hot season.* The abbrevia- 
tions o/, pa and di used here deservi' special notice. They stand 
respectively for grhhiiia ‘hot seiison’, paksha ‘fortnight’ and dina 
‘day*. riiis practice is followed in many charters. Again, what is 
of interest for the history of astronomy is the mention, in earlier 
charters, of seasons as subdivisions of a year, instead of months. 

Xainr of the Writer. I'he task of drafting or writing out a 
charter was, as a rule, entru.sted to a resjxinsible oflicial. His name and 
occasionally also his designation are duly iiientioned. He often gives 
his father’s name, too. I’liis factor has proved helpful in some cases, 
especially in determining the chronology of certain rulers whose order 
of .succession was otherwise indeterminate. A part of the chronology 
of the (langas of Svetaka has, for instance, been established that way.’" 

In this connection, the Sasanakota plates (Pis. Ml) simply state 
S(>ina.\anjnnand likhit - eyan ~ tdtnra-pallihd, ‘this c:oppt:r-plate {charter) 
has been written by Somasarman’, while Hadda’s grant (PI. IV) has 
likhitaiit tnahdsdtidhh'i grahddhi pat ind Dm ggabhatasun and Sangallena, 
'{this) has been writtcat by Durgabhaia’s son Saiigulla, the (Ihief Ollicer 
of Peace and War (or the Minister of E.xtei n.il Affairs).’ 

Name of the Engraver. While tlie funertion of drafting a docu- 
ment was admittedly of sufficient imjMirtancc; to make the name of 
the scribe figure prominently iti it, the jol) of copying it on the sheets 
of copper and engraving it was more or less a mct:hanical prcwx'ss 
hardly justifying such an exaltation of the brazier or goldsmith respon- 
sible for it. And yet it was evidently a common practice in India to 
acknowledge the engraver’s help by making a suitable mention of his 
name in a charter. This throw's a welcome side-light on jhc social 
history of the country. Evidently the society in those days recognised 

''•Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 240. 

3 
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the worthiness of all useful occupations and accorded each its due 
share of respect. We have instances in certain Chola grants where 
the writer and the engraver also receive each a share in the land 
granted, presumably as fees for the services rendered by them. 

Sometimes it is diflicult to interrpret with certainty the word 
lihhilam in the original, which literally means ‘written’. ’Eliough 
very often it refers to the drafting or (omposing of the record, yet in 
some cases it alludes to the copying of the draft oti the metal sheets 
for the guidance of the smith rvho was charged mcTelv with the 
cMigraving of it. Ehus thene were three- cliffeient procc-ssis in\ol\c‘d; 
composing, writing aticl engraving. .An instance where likhiltnn 
stands for writing, as distitict from ‘coiujjosing’ is supplied bv the 
.Salem charter of .Sripinusha. It ends with s<n i’vn-kal-iidlunit-bhulo- 
cfiilrnkal-abfiijnrna (iiirusisfiyrn ~ rdaih .sduiiKnii likhifnin, ‘this charter 
has been written by Ckirusishya, an c-xpe-rt in the art of painting, the 
basis of all arts’. A look, at the facsimiles of the plates will bear it 
out that the elegint forms of the Ic'ttc-rs did rc’cpnre a skillc-cl artist 
to write them in itik for the guidance of the c-ngra\cr. In this 
instance the natnes of the composes and the engraver are not men- 
tioned. Hammering the metal into plates or sheets good enough to 
receive the engraving was another proc'css in whic h the engraver was 
assisted by another metal worker. Some charters mention the name 
of such an unskilled or semi-ski He’d worker as well. Ihe Neulpur 
grant of Subhakara*^ informs us that it was written by the 
Alahdkshafjatalika lihogika lirahmadatta : heated by the fx'ltnlHila 
Narayana ; and itici.scxl by the laffhakfiru F.cladatta.’ By ‘hcxited’ here 
is meant ‘shiipc:d into a plate by ht'aling the metal.’ What exac:t 
occupation is meant by prltafxlla has not yet bec-n ascertainctl, while 
itt taltliakdra, likewise a Prakrit form (.Satiskrit taslilakdm), one may 
easily recognise the Hindi thatlit’rd and the Patijabi Ibathydr, which 
means bra/ier’ or ‘copper-smith’. I’he proper c-xpression, denotittg 
‘engraved’, in Sanskrit is utkirna, and this is what is used in the 
Neulpur grant as well as in most of the other Sanskrit copper plate 
grants. Bharatabala's charter-* has utkirnah^ eba Mix'anjnakdr-Esi'ara- 
piilrrnn Mihirakciuh ‘and (it) has been engraved by the goldsmith 
Isvara’s son Mihiraka.’ Besides tashtnkdra and stwnrnakdra. we have 
other smiths as well mentioned as engracers. such as kdiiisyakdra 
(Hindi kasPrd), ‘worker in white brass.’ 

^0 Ibid., Vol. XXVII, J). 150. 

•' Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 5. 

•• Ibid., Vol. XXVII. p. 143. 
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In tilt' chavirrs, the ilhist nil ions of which actomp.in) this paper, 
no i'nj>;ra\er is nicuioned. 

.hitlu’iiticfition. Ry aniiu'inication we nwan tiu' marks nr signs 
that prove the salidiiy ami the j'ennineness of a chatter. As indicated 
al)o\e. the most proniineni ol such m.nks is tlie lov.tl si'al. Apart 
from tliis. tlieie is the sign manual ol the king, as in the case of 
Dadda's grant (1*1. IX'), whi< Ii h.is, ,n tlie \ery end. .\i><i-lin,sl<> matna 
(lolloued l)\ an ornament. d lloiirish. marking the aiispi- 
cions (losing ol tIu' deed). '{l!ii\ /\) the own sign mannai of me, the 
illustiiotis Dadda.' It mar he oliseired th.it this signature or stamj) 
ol the king is in diaiaiters dillerent horn those of the grant itself. 
The Sralpa W'liira grant*' was attested or registered (lanihhila), by 
the chief cpieen (DHihruln’t) \ asabhattai ika. I'his was obviously 
another u ir ol .inthentiiation. in addition to the* roral seal. I his 
latter took r.nioiis shapes. I'hc' e.nlica ones ate simple and contain 
.01 ('tnlilem oi two. forming the loral insignia or eo,it-of-arms. l.atc*r 
on, legends also make' their appear.nice. On the .seals of the Vakiitaka 
(hatters we h.ire metrical legends only, and no emblem. Rut, by 
f.n the- most seals contain both a legend and an emblem combined, 
riu' seal ol the .Sasanakota cliaiier (1*1. II) shows only the figure c)f 
an elephant, standing, lacing the- ptoper left, as alirady noticed. The 
seal ol Kanlideva's charter (1*1. HI) is more elaborate. I bis illustra- 
tion shows it sc‘paratecl ftom the plate below, but in reality it is 
solcleicd to the top ol the plate above tlie engraved part. It has a 
i.iisicl lint with |)oint(,‘d ends. ‘It is divided itilo two jranels. The 
n|)per one bears in redief the figure of a seated lion inside a temple. 
I lu temple is indieatc'd. as in many sculpt tires in Rengal, by a trefoil 
.nth with llagstaffs on both sides. I'he seated lion is represented 
with mouth open and all the four jiaws in front. Across the lower 
panel of the seal is the legend iit-Kdulidcxjnh. The k'ttcrs arc 
engr.’ued in bold relief on .i raised sjKice. J'he .sctal is supported, at 
its lower end. b\ two figures of serpents, with raised hoods, whose 
interlaced tails and pints of the bodies are soldered both to the raised 
rim of the seal and the plate’. T'he circular seal of the Ipur charter 
(PI. \T) is much worn out. ‘It is divided by a cross-line into two 
.sc-'ctions. T he lower section bears, in relief, the legend sri-Madhmia- 
Tariua in two lines. .Abose the line seems to be a figure of Lakshnu 
or a .Srastika on a jiedestal, flanked by two lamp-stands and surmounted 

ihui.. Voi. x\i\'. p. t:!(;. 

Ibid., Vol. XXVI. pp. 31314. 
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by tlie ftUii (?) and the descent of the motjn’."’ I hc most excellent 
s|K:cinien of a royal seal, attached to a charter, is j)erhaps the one 
belcinging to the Chola monarch Rajendra-Chola H’l. VII). It is about 
■ll" in diameter and is providcxl with 1(5 knobs, at about ecjual 
intervals, around the margin, the whole of it so designed evidently to 
give the appearance of an expaudcxl lotus. Ihe ccaitral jMU'tiou of 
the seal is llattened and marked off by a circular line. It contains 
the following eniblems, constituting the C5hc)la coat-of-arnis. The most 
conspicuous ol the- eniblems is a pair of fish- -the scales, fins, gills, 
eyes and snouts of which aie cle.irly delineated — facing which is a 
tiger, seated clog fashion, w ith its tail brought forward between the 
legs and touching one of the two fish. Over the tiger is seen a para- 
sol (chhuha) Hanked by two Hyw bisks (cliaiiiaras). In the .space 
between the- jiaiasol and the left Ilywhisk is a miniature rc jiresentat ion 
of the sun while the cresccaii is faintly visible to the left of this llv- 
whisk. I’wo lamp-stands are ligurc'd, one to the lc‘ft of the lish and 
the other to the right of the; tiger, forming a straight row with thcin. 
Each .stand has a cloth knotted round the middle of it, while- a wick- 
lamp is shown burning in each. Below this row of emblems is figured 
a strung bow, the curved side down. Around the circle which 
enclosc;s all these symbols is engraved a metrical legend in characters 
of the (ihola-Cuantha type which reads — 

El(id-Rdj(’ti(lra-('.li()hi.sy<i Pnrahrsnrivarnnuanah 

rdjad-idjnnya-nniktita-strni-mlneshu-MiMDKint 

‘ riiis is the ordc-r of Rajendra-Choja, alias Parakesarivarman. on the 
crest- jc'wels of the reigning kings (i.r. to be obeyed by them).’ 

I'his completes the account, in Irarc outline, of Sanskiit tojvper- 
plate grants. It is needlc;.ss to .sav that in this general description many 
important details may have t;sc,aped notice. It may, however, .sticcc-ed, 
within its limited .scope, in showing the nature and main features of 
the class of documents as also what an historian may expect to find in 
them. The mass of Sanskrit copper charters recpiires to be classified 
civ nasty wise and the charters of each dynasty to be studicxl in detail, 
along ■diidomatic* lines, in order to deduce full historical facts from 
thc-m. I'he present brief treatment may serve as a mere pointer in 
that direction. 


IhitL, Vol. W’ll, p. :VM. rhe dciails cannot Ik? made out from the illustration. 



QUESTIONED DOCUMENT SPECIALISTS 

CfioR^.i J. l„u;v 

.liiirriani Stxtcty oj (hicstiont'd Diumnoil F.stiiiiiin'ts 


^IXCIE early in the liiN(or\ ot (he nniveise, when i)n|M>rlant niatlers 

ueie recoulecl on stone and panhnienl. dotinnents ha\e played 
an iiureasingh important pait in otn eivili/ation. So impoitant ate 
dotinnents in this tlie so-tailed Aioinit A^e tliat prattiealls eveiy- 
one is inihientetl daih hy sttme soit of autitoritaiive paper. 

Unt what is .1 tlotannein ? Some tlit (it>naries dehne a tlttt utnent 
as being an ollit ial ttr amIioritati\e ji.ipt r whit It tontains prottf htr 
inloim.iiion anil llte est.ililishmeiit of laits, llowe\ei. we all kmm' 
tlt.it mans dotimienls ate Iteing piep.ned .md used loil.iv, whith 
atiem|)i to tlo just llte op|>osite ihey attempt to esialtlish tliat whit h 
is not a fait. Ihese tlotnments may Ite ileeils. toniratts, wills, 
m.miage litenses, siin[)le vote billots, or they may be writings 
iinohing a myriatl of matteis whith tonfionl ns in oiir present 
eomple\ ssslem of living. 

Betause of this intretising im|x)r(aii(e of doeiimeins. stiteecding 
generations liavt; prodntetl iineiitive men who have made itnpiove- 
meins in (he methods of making paper, ink, various waiting instru- 
ments and the like, l.ikeuise. the number of tounterfeilers or 
foigeis who make or alter flotuments, has seemed to increase with 
eat h geniaation. But the first fifty years of this twentieth century, 
have seen the genesis of a profession whose thief work is the dis- 
covery of forgeries and their disclosure, d’hc practitioners of this 
iniitpie ))rofessit)n are called t|uestioned dotunient examiners. 


Ami Ric.w St)fai.'rv of Qiif.stion'i.d Dtita Mi Ni’ KxAMiNa'.Rs 

Some years ago an organization known as the American .Society of 
Questioned Document Examiners, whit:h even now is not too well 
known, was founded by Mr. Albert S. Osborn ( 1 8 . 58 - 1 0 -IO) of New 
York. Mr. Osborn, who is considered by authorities to have been the 
international dean of questioned document examiners, spent his life- 
time in extensive re, search and study concerning the problems 
involved in the examination of documents in question. For many 
years he studied and delved into the intricacies of handwriting and 
typewriting identification and the labyrinth of related matters. To 
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a grc-al extent, it was tlirough his continued efforts, and through his 
st-iinulation of the interest and collaboration of others, that a scientific 
approach to this work was developed, and to use Mr. Osborn’s own 
words “A New Profession” was born. 

IJy the second decade of the twentieth century, docaiinc'iit 
examiners h;ul woiked and studied and deinonstiated so wc-11 the 
worth of their knowlcxlge, that their services were being used more 
and more and they were; l)ccoming more eminent. .Also, their expert 
opinions ic^garding the validity or .spuriousness of documents in 
cjuestion, were being given more and more credence in the courts 
of law. In writing an introduction to the lir.sl edition of Mr. .Albert 
S. Osborn’s first book ‘‘Qnc'stioned Documents” in 1910, Professor 
John H. W'igmore, Dean of NorthwestcTn lbii\ersity Law .School and 
authoi of ‘‘Wigmove on Kvidc’iice” said: 

“ If judges and lawseis can tiioioughly grasp tlie 

author’s faitli in the valtie of explicit, rational data for e.x|)ert 
o[)inic)n.s, the whole- atmosphere of .such inc[uiiic;s will become 
more healthy. The status of the expert will be propeily 
.strengthened, and the processes of a trial will be needfully 
improvcxl ” 

For many years this small group of men met informally c.ich 
yciir to discuss ways of improving the scientific discos ery and ])roof 
of facts in handwriting and tspewriting identiheation. and ink, pajM-r 
and related jn'oblems concerning documents in ({ucstion. As a rc’sult 
of these meetings, the- American .Socic-ts of Questioned Document 
Examiners was chartered in 1912. 

As statc-d in the .Societs’s constitution, membc-rshii) is by invita- 
tion only, and is limited to persons of high and steadfast moral 
character with a thoroitgh technical training in c|uestioned document 
wot k. All prospectisc; members of the .Society are ins ited for a period 
of two years to be guests at the antuial comiiulsory seminar or con- 
ference of the members. As a result, the regular membeis aie 
afforded a chance to observe the work and standards of these guests, 
and at the end of this two sear proving period, the prospective 
member may be elected to regular membership. 

The annual conferences of the American Society of Questioned 
Documcitt Examiners are usually held in cities in which there arc 
located one or more of those indu.strics which directly or indirectly 
relate to the profc.s,sion of cpiestioned document examination. By 
visiting the plants and observing the details regarding such activities 
as paper making, the manufacture of typewriters, inks, writing instru- 
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nieuts. carl)on papers and tlie like, tiicse men become belK r (]ualilied 
to scientilitalK answer (questions regardinj’ those things whiih make 
a (iocuinciit. 

1 ho motto of this Society is “justice riuougli Scioncr*’, .uui (his 
inscri[)tion ap})oais in thoir ollic lal seal. ! ho iiuaiifxMs ph clgc' tlu*m- 
schos (among other things) to maintain llu‘ oihicah c‘(liu'ai ional and 
tec hnical staiidarcls of (his profession ; to lo.stc r scieniilii rescauh anti 
the de velopment of sc ienlilie instrume nts and piocesses : to imd and 
assist in liaining wordn prosju'c (ixt* mc inheis: and to tu aie con* 
lidctue in this important licit! ol x\t)rk (Inongli cxtanplan ctnuhitt. 


R \Mii i(. \ 1 lo.Ns in iin Pkoi i s.sit)\ 

Although the: ([uestioiual dot umcait tAaniiiu r is commonly 
known as a handwiiting c‘\pti(, actualK ilie ([ualilied tpicsl ion<‘d 
(lociinunl examiner is much mo.e than that. In todaxs practice of 
their piolc-ssion, ihc‘sc‘ specialists arc‘ icTiuiittl to havc‘ knowledge* of 
inanx of the sciences, as xsell as to lx* piolicicnt in the* ust* of the many 
sticiuific' instruments emplo)e‘d in their xvoik. Since the axeiage 
jx'ison is cjuicker to beliexe xvhat he can sec*, rather than just xvhat 
he heais, a tliorough knoxx ledge of document phologr.iphy is 
extremely important to (he ([ualilu‘d examiner. By the use* of 
enlargc*d photographic c‘xhil>its in conjunction with his testimony, 
the? cpialilied document c’xaminer is able to actually make the* docai- 
me nt speak tor itself. I lureby the judge or jury is al)le to sc*e and 
follow the reasons for tlie opinion of tlie doenment s|)ec ialist.‘ 

Ihcause of the fact that these specialists are re([uirc*d to give 
thc'ir opinions in the courts of laxv, these ciualilied c'xaininers are well 
xersed in the proper piesentation of cpicstioned document testimony, 
and the rules of c*vidc*n(e pc*rtaining theiclo. 1 he close collabor;u- 
tion of attoiiiexs and thc?se document specialists and their c‘xj>osure 
of xarious methods of human chicaneiy, has helpcal to save many 
C()ri>c>rations as xvell as individuals, literally millions of dollars. 

Some of the many ejuestions subnnttc?(l to the cpiestioned clocai- 
ment c?xaniiner and xvhich he is usually able to ansxver, are as 
folloxvs: Is the signature genuine? Is (he handxvriting in the body 

^ Boyd V. Gosscr, 78 Fla. 64, 82 So. 758 (1919): “ . , . . But (he caror in the 

conclusion anived at upon the first hearing consisted in treating the testimony ol 
the .... expert on handwriting, W^m. J. Kinsley, as merely opinion evidence. It was 
something more than the mere oj>inion of the witness. It was a detailed statement of 
facts . . . . ; facts which wxtc revealed hy the use of mechanical instiuments and scienti- 
fically established to the degree of demonstration. So tfip decree is reversed." 
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of the do( luncnt getminc? Was the anonymous letter written by a 
certain suspeetetl person? Arc there any material ciasures or altera- 
tions? Was a certain writing written before cjr after the paper was 
folded? Is there any fraudulent substitution of pages? Was the 
writing contintioitsly written in the ewder that it appears? Was more 
than one kind of ink used in writing the documetit? Is the pai)er 
as old as the date the- document l)cars? What eras the origiital 
writing under an ink blotch? Was the typewriting written vui a 
partictilai t)j)ewriter? What make of typewriter was used to wrife 
the document? Is the typewriting consistent with the date of tlie 
instillment? \Vas the page written continuously withoiu being 
removed from tlie tvjK-wr iter? Were* an\ sentences, jilirases, words, 
letters or figures added to the oiiginal writing? Were: clillc rcru l>pe- 
writer ribbons used in writing two diH'cTent documents? 


Casi’S 

Through the knowledge and use of science, thc:se specialists have- 
clone much to further the administration of justice in litigations of 
both large and small import. Probably the* most well known c.ise 
in the last fifty yt;ars in which cpicstioncd document examiners have 
taken an important part, is the Lindbergh kidnapping case. During 
the trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, eight of the- Ic'ading docu- 
ment examiners of the United State's," testilic'd for the stale of New 
Jersey legarding the handwriting in the ransom notes. By demon- 
strative photographic exhibits list'd in conjiinclion w'ith their tc'sti- 
mony, these spec itdists w'ere able to show beyond reasonable doubt 
that the writer of the ransom k'tlc'rs and Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
were the same person. 

' Probably one of the least knowai of the services w'hich thc'sc 
cjualilic'd document examiners are recpiestcxl to render, is the deci- 
phering of writing in documents which have been exjiosed to extreme 
he;it and have become charred to the extent that they c;m not be 
read. A few' years ago a document examiner was subinittc'd the 
charred remains of the contents of a bank safety deposit box : he was 
asked to determine, if possible, the identity of the charrc'd pieces of 
paper. After the application of various methods, and with the 
exerci.se of a grc'at deal of care and patience, the .specialist was able 
to decipher and photographically demonstrate that the documents 

* Seven of these cxaniineis became charter mcmlKrs of the Amcruan Society of 
Questioned Document Examiners. 
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whicfi were then only thin sheets of tarhon» had orijk^inally been stock 
cei tilicates. He was able to show the name of the company In* whom 
they nere issued, the serial number of the certilicates, the number of 
shares, the par \alue, the name of the owner and tln‘ dai<’ of issue 
of the < (*rtifi< ates. 

A j^enuine signature to a dtKumcnt does not tuaessaiib mean 
that the docunuMit is genuin(‘. Re<t‘ntlv, a t\p<*writ!en tucaity year 
not(‘ tor one liundred thousand dollars, was submitted (o a cot iK)ration 
for payment. I'he (:or]>oiMtion (]U(‘stioned tin* validitN of this note 
and it was submitted to an txamiiKa' ol (picstioned documents. 

During the examination of this dtHunniU in tlu^ laboratory of 
the specialist, he found that the signature to tlu* note was uncjues* 
tionably genuine. An examination of the l\|)ewriting revealed that 
th<‘ t\pe face* was of Ibiderwood design, but that this particular 
design was not manufactured until five yc'ars subscnpient to the date 
of the note in cjiicstion. iMirthcr examination of the document 
re vealed that it had originally bexai a genuine doeaimc'ut of an entirely 
different nature. The' ^vriting had been c'le\erly eaadieated, and thc^ 
one hunelrcxl thousand dollar note had be*en typed over the eradication. 

When the pea son who presented the note for pay mean was aelvised 
of these findings, he claimed (hat (he note was found among (he old 
papers of an (estate, of which he was the administrator. Finthen' inve^s- 
tigation l)y the examiner revealed that the note hael been typed on the 
adminislraterr’s personal tyjrewriteT, which was located at the private 
home e)f the administrator. 

Fortunately a document is somc'thing tairgiblc. It can be sc*cn. 
It can be invc‘stigated. It can be studied under the revc'aling micros- 
cope. It can be measured by instruments of j^rcuision. ft can be 
})hot()gTaphc‘d by the aid of idtraviolet light or by infrared rays. An 
experienc ad mind trained to accurately observe and correctly interpret 
the most rrrinute evidence can be brought (cj IxNir oir the subjc*ct. If 
genuine, a document in ([ucstion will surviNC these tc-sts ; if it doc‘S 
not, spurioiisness can be ex}x)scxl. 

l ire American Society of Questioned Document Examiners is 
furthering tire ends of justice by fostcTing the advanexment of the 
New Profession dedicated to the detection of fraud and proof of 
genuineness in documents. 
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RECORDS OF DANISH INTEREST IN THE 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 

V. C. Josni 

Nalionul Archives of India 

rpiIE DANISH EAST INDIA COMPANY was formed in IGK) and 
their first settlement was established four years later at 
T’ranquebar, on the soutli eastern coast of India, at a site obtained 
from the Raja of Tanjore at an annual rent of Rs. ‘1,111. Here a 
fort, the Dansborg, was founded by one Admiral Oven Gedde on 
behalf of the Danish Company. In 1()24 tlie fort became the pro- 
perty of the King of Denmark to whom tlie Company owed some 
money. 

Within a few years of the foimding of Tranquebar, the Danes 
made their way further up the liay and established a factory at 
lialasore in about KiSG. 'They also developed a trade with the 
Moluccas which etialiled the 'I’ranquebar authorities to send home 
large cargoes of Indian goods. A period of misfortunes, however, 
began for the Dani.sh Conifiany when Christian IV King of Denmark 
entered into the Thirty Years’ W'ar. The Danish arms snlfeied bitter 
defeats in Europe and there occurred a steep decline in their eastern 
trade. Because of its poverty the Company was forced in 1G70 to 
surrender its Charter and make over its settlements to tlie Ciovern- 
ment. Howe\er, a new Company was started the same year. Its 
affairs, too, were far from satisfactory and soon Tranquebar was left 
to itself. In 1G98 the Company obtained a netv Charter and about 
this date the Danes also established a small factory on the Hooghly 
in Bengal. But the operations of the Company met with little success 
and in 1711 the Danes abandoned their f.ictory in Bengal because of 
their (juarrel with the Muslim governor of Hooghly. 

A third Danish Company was started in 1729 and in 1732 it 
obtained from King Christian VI a charter confirming its privileges 
for forty years, a term afterwards extended to 1792. In 1755 the 
Danes secured from ,Ali \’ardi Khan, through the intercession of the 
French authorities in Bengal, the grant of land for a settlement at 
Serampore on the right bank of the Hooghly river (opposite Barrack- 
jjorc). Soetman was appointed as the first Danish (iovernor of the 
new settlement and he hoisted the Danish flag there on 8 October 
1755. The place was named as Fredcricksnagore after the King of 
Denmark, Frederick V. 
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On the outbreak of the American War of Indo[)cndencc when 
the Frenth and Dutch also sided with the American colonics, the 
Danish Company entered ujx)n a Ixwm period. The Danes flourished 
on account of the quarrels of the leading maritime jx)wers of Western 
Europe. In 1781* the share of the Danish Company worth .’iOU Rix- 
dollars .sold at 1!H)U Rix-dollars and paid a dividend of 100 jn'r cent. 
A numher of Danish oHicials in India, including (iovernor Ole Bie 
of Frc'dei icksnagore. made huge fortunes hy joining private British 
\enture.s under the Danish Hag. On tlie Coromandel Coast the war 
with Tipu Sultan brought to the Danes a period of greater commer- 
cial acti^•ily than that of the \merican war. The Danish factory at 
'Fran(|uchar indulged a good deal in contrahatid trade in military 
supplies. 

Fhe prosperits of the Danish Comj)any. however, proved to be 
a '■hortlived one and bv the end of the 18ih century its commerce w'as 
once again on the decline. Fhe return of peat:eful conditions in 
Europe and tlie stringent regulations ;idoptc:cl by the Bengal autho- 
rities for controlling the tr;cde of the foreigners were greatly rcsjx)n- 
sil)le for this c hange in the fort tines of the Danish Company. 

With the outbix'ak of hostilities between England and Denmark, 
in 1801, .Seram jxne and 'I’ranquebar were seized by the British autho- 
rities in India Init were restotxcl next year on the conclusion of the 
Pe.ice of Amiens. Fhe Danish trade after this continued to llouri.sh 
as tlie C'alcutla merchants Avere keen to send their goods in Danish 
neutral vessels and the factors of the English Company also remitted 
tlieir savings to F.ngland through the Danish Company. In 1808, 
howcA'er, on the rc-newal of hostilities between England and Denmark, 
the Danish territories were again seized by the English and retained 
until the general jieace in 181,') restored them to their former owners. 

Fhongh the Danes got back their territories they were not able to 
recoAcr tlieir trade because of tbe English competition and the effective 
measures takcai by the English authorities to stop smuggling which 
was the mainstay of Danish commercial activity in India. The finan- 
cial position of the Danish Company was far from satisfactory. In 
182(i the Danish authorities in Bengal offered to sell their factory at 
Patna, but the offer was not accepted by the English. The Danes 
finally decided to liejuidate their territorial possessions in India and 
the negotiations which preceded their transfer to the English Com- 
pany arc recorded in detail in the correspondence of the Government 
at Fort W'illiam. By the treaty concluded on 22 February 184.5 (the 
original of the treaty is in the National Archives of India), all the 
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Danish possessions in India, viz. Tranqucbar, Seianipore and a piece 
of land at Balasore, were sold to the English East India Company for 
Rs. 12,50,000. 'I'he formal transfer was made on 11 October after 
the ratilication of the treaty. 

'The records relating to the Danish activity in India in the custody 
of the National Archives consist mainly of the corres|X)ndence that 
passed between the Danish authorities at Seram j)ore (Fredericks- 
nagore) and tlie Fort William Goternment. 'I'here are also among 
them some communications which were exchanged by the British 
authorities in Bengal with the Danish Government of Tranqucbar 
and the Presidency of Fort St. George. Fhc largest number of these 
records arc to be found among the Proceedings and Original Consul- 
tations of the Foreign Department as it was that Department which 
conducted llie tratjsactions in respect of foreign European nations. 
File Department came into existence in December 1783 and merged 
into the Political Dejiartnicni in August 1812. Its records relating 
to the Danes cover tite period from February 1781 to March 1840. 
Next in bulk as well as in inqxirtance are records of the Public 
Department for 17(59 to 1808. I’hcse contain mostly correspondence 
of commercial nature and form valuable materials for the study of 
the disputes between the British and the Danish authorities regarding 
payment of customs duties in Bengal. Fhc papers of Danish interest 
among the records of the Political Department relate to 1811-19 and 
include the correspondence regarding the sale of the Danish posses- 
sions to the English C’.ompany. There are also a few documents ort 
this subject among the Secret Proceedings of the- Fort William 
Government. The Persian Correspondence Series also contain some 
letters bearing on tlie activities of the Danes. A study of these records 
yields valuable information rc'garcling the political and commercial 
relations of the tw'o Compatiies in Bengal. 

'Fhe Danes had no pretensions to an empire on a grand scale ; 
theirs was a purely commeicial venture. Howexer, inspite of the 
aixsence of political conflict their relations with the English in Bengal 
were far from friendly, commercial rivalry being a major source of 
friction. Fhe Danes depended largely on smuggling and illicit trade 
which the English Company tried to check to safeguard its own com- 
mercial interests. The close proximity of Serampore to Calcutta 
created many other diiriculties. Conflicts, for instance, often arose 
over criminals, cle.scrters and others from one territory linding asylum 
in the other. Fhe Baptist Missionaries who carried on from Scram- 
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pore, under Danish protation. a vigorous religious ))ropagiUuia in the 
British territories, proved to he another st)Uree oE einharrassmeut. 

The records contain inanv referent es to the disputes between the 
English and the Danish Company over the rights rt'garding Danish 
trade in Bengal. Ehe promulgation hy the authorities at Fort 
William, in 1781, of new regulations regartling the trade of the 
foreigners was very much resented hy the Danes, i'hey claimed to 
have obtained ceitain rights and jnisileges horn the "Sovereign of the 
countrC .tgainst the [tavment of a huge sum of monev anti objected 
to violation of those rights h\ the Fuglisli.' 

Ciovernor Bit* of Frederi* ksn.tgore in a letter, dated 22 April 
1781, addressed to the (iovernor (ieneral and Supreme Council at 
Fort William, piotesiod against what he tailed ‘unjustiliahle regula- 
tions’ adoj)teil h\ tlie F.nglish Commissioner of Customs. He wrote, 
“The Regulations instituted \''i*ir (amimissioners under the inton- 
gtuous l itle of Inland Import Duties, and uheiehy they so imonsi- 
deiateh h.ive [netended, that the Danisli Nation should pay twice 
2A 1*. Cent., to say, onte in bringing the (joods from the several 
Aurungs into this Place, and once more in tarrying them on Boartl 
otir Ships, was never the Intention of the Sovtaeign of this Coutttry, 
when lie granted our Piivileges of 1 rade, subjecting us only to pay 
once 2A P. Cent, on what we exported horn Bengal, and 2^ P. C',ent. 
on what we imported into the Kingdom t)f Bengal, and whit:h w'c 
ha\e enjoved upvtards of thiity ^'eals unmolested"." I'lie Danish 
authorities also ohjecletl against the Faiglish jrrattite of searching 
Danish ships and regartled it as humiliating. Several commuuicatioJis 
atldies.setl ijy the authorities at Frederic ksnagore protesting .against 
the freejuent stoppage of Danish vessels at Cailcutta for examination 
of their caigoes are to he found among the Foreign Department 
Consultations. 

'File English, oti the other hand, suspected the Danes of much 
dandc^stine trade and detained their ships like the Cronburg and 
the CJtrislianhurg which were engaged in illicit commercial activity. 
They held that their right of visiting and st;arching all foreign vessels 
was indisputable and had been invariably exerci.sed by the officers 
of the Bux bu7jdcr (custom house) from time immemorial. Further- 
more the Fort William authorities were of the view that the privileges 
conferred on the Danes by the firman mentioned by them did not 
extend to itidividtials, but were; expressly conhned to the Danish 

' For. tJons. 18 F'ebruary 1784, no Ki. 

* For. Cions. 13 May 1784, no 5. 
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Qo!nj>any’s commerce in the factory and ‘port’ of Serampore. The 
Danish Company’s trade on its own account, hotvever, was very 
limited. The English denied having levied a duty of 2^ per cent, 
under the title of an Inland Imj)ort Duty. Respecting the charge 
of collecting ‘double duty’ up)!! goods belonging to the Danes, the 
Commissioners of Customs in their letter of 3 May 1784 to the 
Acting CovcTtior Cieneral and Council wrote, “double Duty is the 
established penalty for A[)proaching a Custom House station without 
a Rowannah. Vessels carryitig Goods from ScrannK)re to Cialcutta 
and provided with Rowannahs are never impeded by Custom House 
Officers — but if such Goods are laden on Danish or any other Foreign 
Bottoms in this Fort, they will of course be liable to Government 
Export Duty’’.’ 

File Danes repeatedly asked for a treatment similar to that 
accorded to the french and the Dutch. 4'he Danish authorities 
deputed Christian W'illiaiu Duntzfelt to Calcutta in July 178() to 
discuss the wiiole cpic;stion of the payment of customs duties and other 
grievances in res|)ec:t of the Danish trade in Bengal.^ He proposed 
a set of draft regulations.’ 'I’hcse, however, were not acceptable to 
the English and Dunt/felt tvas recalled to Serampore in 1787. The 
disputes thcrefoic tontinucxl. 

Among other grievances of the Danes some related to supply of 
opium of which the Englisli had undertaken to supjdy to the Danish 
Company 800 chests every year at ])rime cost, trade in saltpetre and 
imjxtrt and sale of salt in the Danish territories. In 1824 a Conven- 
tion was concluded between the two Governments by which the Danes 
agreed to discontinue manufacture; of and trade in salt for the pay- 
ment to them of Rs. 1.5,000 per annum as compensation. The trade 
in salt manufactured in the British India was to be free in the Danish 
territories." 

During the years following the peace of 1815 and the restoration 
ol the Danish territotaes in India the Danes were in a poor .state. 
I heir trade was adversely affected by the late wars and the resources 
of Denmark had been greatly reduced by the alienation of Norway 
which was the principal country from where Denmark drew her most 
profitable articles of cxjwrts. The coiTe.spondence between Fort 
William and Serampore for this {leriod clearly reflects the declining 
state of the Danish dominion in Bengal. 

^ For. (Ions. 13 May 1781. no (). 

^ Foi. Cons. 24 July 178(5, no 17. 

* For. (’ons. 13 Ociobcr 1780, no 27. 

* For. Cons. 24 June 1824, nos 7-8 ; 1 July 1824, no 2. 
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The taking over of Serauipoic by the Fort William auihurities in 
1801 raised important and interesting issues. .\t the outset, (iovernor 
Bie proposed certain articles of surrender the accejMance of which 
would have left the geiveral administration of Seramj>ore in the 
hands of the Danish oHicials serving there, but these were rejectetl by 
the English. Disposid of Danish j)roperty seized at Setamj)ore was 
another complex problem betause it was somewhat dillicult to make 
a tli.siinction belweett the pro])eri\ belonging to Danish indi\iduals 
and that of the Danish Company. .Still another problem was the 
|)aymenl of subsistence allouames to il>e (.ipiu'ed D.mish oHicers. 
Finally, tiiere was the <juestion of .idminisirat itm and legal arrange- 
ments, panic ulaily regarding the laws a]>pluable in the oitupied 
territory. After much discussion it was decided to make no change 
and the law suits continued to be decided according to the Danish 
laws in vogue at the settlement .\ncl by the Danish Judge.' 

riiese very prol)lems presented themselves again seven ycnirs later 
on the occupation of the Danish possessions for the second time. I'he 
records availaltle in the National y\rc hives contain valuable mate:- 
rials not merely for the .sttidy of the administration of Seram|H)rc 
during tlie periods of British cMxupation but also for the civil and 
judicial governtnent before the outbreak of hostilities between Croat 
Britain and Denmark. .Such matcTials aie av.iilablc in the rejxms 
.sent to the Government by the British Commissioners a|)pointtxl 
during the periods of occupation. We learn that the Governor of 
Serampoie was ap{X)intc-cl by His Danish .Majesty and was usually 
assisted by a (Council of two mend>er.s, ;i Scxietary and some writers, 
d'he revenue was derived mainly from ground rent farmed by public 
auction from the first of February for t;ach yc*ar. In addition to this 
the King's (iodowns were leased to the (annpany for Rs. l.UOO per 
annum. There were two courts — one for Indian lesidents called the 
‘Cutchery’ and the other for Euro[)eans. The former was presided 
over by a Judge, commonly known as Jentadar bexause he had the 
charge of police as well. He had civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the Indian inhabitants of the settlement, and was usually a member 
of the Council. He was expected to be well informed about Indiati 
laws and customs. He was assisted by an interpreter styled as the 
Head Sircar in the performance of his judicial duties. The proceed- 
ings of the court w'ere recorded in Bengali language by a writer. An 
appeal from the Jemadar’s court lay with the Governor of Seramporc 


' For Cons. 3 June 1801, no 25. 
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whose decision was final regarding amounts upto 100 Rix-dollars or 
150 Sicca Rupees. In suits involving larger amounts, a further appeal 
lay tvith the Superior Court at Tranciucbar (consisting of the 
Governor General, the Superior Judge and members of the Council) 
and from theie to the King in Council in Copenhagen. 

The European court was established in Serampore in about 1756 
and consisted of “a Judge, a recorder, a Register and two European 
witnesses, to attest its proceedings and to verify them w'licn rcc|uired 
on oath”." 'I’his court was not under (he control or authority of the 
(iovernor of .Seratnpore. 'I he Judge was bound to have a thorough 
knowledge of the Datiish law and e.verciscd both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the European inhabitants of the settlement. The 
Danish (ode of Laws of 16S!1 and the Code for the colonies of 
8 January 1781 were applicable in all causes coming to him for deci- 
sion. His judgement was final to the amount of 150 Sicca Rupees. 
In disputes involving larger amounts an appeal lay with the Court of 
Judicature at l’rauc]uebar and from there rvith the King in 
Council, (himinal cases were also decided by the same* Judge of the 
Europcian Court. He could even j)ronounce death sentence but it 
could oidy be executed on confirmation by the Supreme Tribunal in 
Copenhagen attd with the approval of His Danish Majesty. The 
Chief of the Seltletnenl appointed attornies at law to the European 
C'ourts. A police force was attached to the two courts of the settle- 
ment and there were sej)arate prisons for the European and Indian 
inhabitants. 

Serampore had become die scene of the labours of the Baptist 
Missionaries in the early years of the 19th century. This small Danish 
settlement, situated otdy 14 miles from I'ort William, offered them 
hospitality and jnotectiou which they could not enjoy in British 
territory as they had not obtained licences from the Court of Diiec- 
tors. In 1800 \Vhlllam Carey joined the Baptist Mission at Serampore 
and under his leadership the Society of Missionaries made great 
progress. Among the records in the National Archives of India there 
are several interesting references regarding the activities of William 
Carey and his colleagues tvhich also extended to Calcutta and the 
neighbouring British territories. The Vellore Mutiny of 1806 created 
fears and apprehensions of disaffection among Indians of all commu- 
nities whom the missionaries wanted to convert to Christianity and 
the Government of Sir George Barlow placed many restrictions on 


• For. Cons. 22 February 1808, no 13. 
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the public preaching of the (;os|k 1. ionic across among the 

records documents which reflea lord Miuto’s poliiy inwatds the 
Baptist Missionaries and the reavms for taking some stringent 
measures to place a check on their ohjectioiiahle aitixities. Ehe 
puliliiation in 1807 of a tract from Seramjiori’ in wliicii Mohammad 
had been called an itnjxistor could not be oxeiiooked by tlu' British 
('lovernment. Since the works printed at Serampoie were meant for 
(('iisumption iti the Biitish l>ominion the (anernor (leneral in 
(ouniil ordered that the press be transferied to Calcittta so that it 
could be placed under the lontrol of llie (ioveuinunt in the same 
mannei as tlie othi'r presses established at Caliuila." riiis order was 
cancelled on the intercession of the Coieinor of Serampore, but Lord 
Minto kc*))t a tight lotiirol o\er the publiialions of tin* missionary 
])iess b\ re(|uiring tlu missionaries to submit to the inspeition of the 
officers of the British (ioiernmenl works of religious iliaracter 
pic\iousl\ to their piiblii ation."’ 

SeiamiHiii' was a small settlement and lanked after rrampiebar 
wliidi the Danes regarded as their luMdipiarlers in the East. 
Natinalh the reiords of the Seramjxnc (huticil and its correspon- 
deiiie with the (iovermnent of Eort AVilliam are secondary in imiwr- 
tanie to those of the Danish Covernment of rrampiebar." In.spitc 
of this litnitation, the tecords in the National Archives of India are 
iinaluable for a stmhait of the Anglo Danish il lations in India, 
[lartii ularly during the years 1781-1815,'” 


Secret (ions. 15 Scptcnibei 1807, no .'5. 

NCI let Cons. 5 ()< toiler 1807, no 0. 

I he leconls of riaiKjiU’har aic at |ije.scnt axailalile in Madtas Record Office. 
riic\ c()in|nisc of 0 bundle.s and over 200 volumes and (over the period from 1777 to 
1<S45. On transfer of I'laiujuebar to fbe Kn^Iish Company, the recoids were deposited 
with the Collector of lanjore and they remained there until 1801 when the Covern- 
ment placed flicrn in the custody of the Madras Retold Office. A typed list of these 
records is available in the Madras Record Office. An alphabetical list of marriages 
registered in the Danisli Church Registeis of /ion (Jhuich of J'ranfjuel>ar (1705-1845) 
complied by Rev. K. Heiberg has been printed. 

There arc 77 volumes of surviving Danish Records of Sciamporc in the West 
Bengal Record Office, now tcmpoiarily located in Berhairiporc. 'I'hey mostly comprise 
notarial papers, dcccis of transfer or mortgage, j>roiotols, registers of marriages and 
other ji|^Iicial documents : but detailed study of *iieir contents has not been made 
so far. 

A descriptive list of these records will be published in subscc|ucnr i.ssues of 
The Indian Archives, 
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visitors to England, and many even of those tvho have never 
visited her shores, know the outlines of the British Houses of 


Parliament. At one end is a tall slim tower, surmounted by the Clock 
and the world famous liour bell, ‘Big Ben’. Then southwards lie 
a long line of offices and Libraries with the two actual Chambers in 
the centre. At the further end is a tower, taller and far larger in 
girth than the (’lock 'Lower; the Victoria Lower. 'Lhis Festival year, 
many visitors have stood and ga/.ed at its ‘123 feet of Cothic decoration 
(and temporary scaffolding) but few know what this tower is. It is, 
in fact, the Record Office of the House of Lords — the rejxisitory for 
the archives of Parliament — and, also, the place of storage for a year 
after each (iencral Election of the Ballot papers.' It was built a 
hundred years ago as the crowning architectural feature of Sir (’harles 
Barry’s new Houses of Parliament," and now that air-conditioning is 
overcoming the dampness engendered by riser-mists, it is jnoving an 
admirable repository. Entirely constructed within as without, of stone 
and iron, its fire-risks are low ; physically remote from most of Parlia- 
ment’s offices and somewhat inaccessible, there is no great comjjctition 
for the use of its rooms, and the records therefore have space in which 
to grow and expand. At the moment they occupy ten floors, with 
eight rooms on each floor ; but there are seceral more floors th.it can 
be brought into use, as yearly accessions from the overworked Houses 
bring in ever-increasing cpiantities of arc hives. 

At the foot of the Victoria 'lower a group of offices attempt 
to provide on a small scale the facilities offered elsewhere; by the 
Public Record Office. There is a Search Room open all the year 
round to students, a Repair sliop, a Microfilm room, a Readers’ room 
with a microfilm reader, and an administrative office. Lhere has also 


been opened recently a small permanent display of Parliamentary 
archives ; and for long, the most famous Manuscripts from the collec- 
tion have been shown in the House of Lords’ Library on the other 


side of the building, above the River 'Lcrrace. 


^ The Ballot papers are in the charge of the Crown Office in Chancery. ^ 

* At first it was intended to use the interior of the Victoria Tower as a gigantic 
ventilation shaft: only when this had proved unsatisfactory, was a record repository 
constructt*d within it, cf. Parliament Past and Present, Wright and Smith, pp. 235, 270, 
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Although much of this organisation is recent, the essential factor, 
the preser\ation and protlnction of records, has been going on in the 
Houses of Parliament (or, to use the more accurate title, the Pal.ace 
of Westminster’), ever since 1 107. And the responsible olHcer, the 
Ulerk ot the Parliaments, was originallN ap])ointed to do the work of 
stiilie and aichivist in the early fourteenth century." For nearly two 
hundred \eais. as he was also a Ohancery clerk, he transmitted the 
lecoitls he made to the Oltancety repository, whence thev have now 
l)een inosed lo the Public Re<ord Ollue in Uhancery l,anc.^ But 
e\er siiue Ridiaid Hatton. C.leik of ilie Parliatnents. preserved in 
H‘)7, in his own oHite at ^\’eslmulster, the original parchment on 
which the ‘.\(i ior F.iking of Apprentices to make Worsteds in the 
Uounty ot Noifolk’ was inscribed, the collection has grown steadily, 
until it now numl)ers upwaids of half a-million ))ieces, and forms one 
of the |)iiiui)).il original sources for British history in the country. 

It may be uoith noting, in passing, tliat this business of record 
making and kce|iing. within Parliament, is the specific function of 
the Upper llottsc. All acts done by Parliament as a whole are per- 
formed in the Lords’ (-hambetr (which alone is technically the 
'Parliament ('.hainbcr'). and the records of those acts are naturally in 
the Lords' keeping. 'I'he keeping h;is on the whole been remarkably 
safe" and diligent, wiieiher we consider the Kith and 17th centuries 
when the pec'is made rules for the engrossing on parchment of their 
principal ic.coids and for the inspection of the Journals; the 18th 
cetitury, whc'U ( '.onunittees sittittg for 12 years thoroughly overhauled 
the whole svstem. and when, in 17(i7, the peers begati the largc-scitle 
(Hinting of ])ublic rc'cords with their magnificent editions of the 
Roll.\ (}j Rarlinnirnt, atid the Lords’ Journals ; or more recent days 
when a full calendar of the jxipers has been undertaken, and the 
modern facilities of a Record Office provided." 

Of course", as the Commons acquired status and org.anisation of 
their own. they began to pioduce record .series of matters particular 

lhst<)ii<(il lirvinR, Oclober 11)31, April and July 1932, and April 1942; 
also Bullrtiii of the institute of Historical Hcscarch, February 1938. In 1946 for the first 
(iinc, the Clcik ol the rarlianicnts af)pointed an archivist, die Clerk of the Records, as 
hi8 permanent depiUv to care for the MSS. 

‘ I'he mediaeval Parliamentary recoids may be found amongst the Parliament Rolls, 
Statute Rolls, Aiiarnt Petitions, Chancery, Parliament and Council Proceedings, and 
Exchequer, Pailiament and Council Proceedings. (Cf. Guide to the Public Records, 
ed. Guiseppi). Ihe great Imlk of this material is prc-1500 : after then it contains 
very little of any general interest. 

' For the irifh and 17th ecntuiies, cf. I.ords Journals, II, p. 195 and III, p. 74 ; for 
the IcSih renturv. rf. ihicL, XX, p. 420*XXIII, p. 303 passim, and ibid., XXXI, p. 509, 
XXXin. p. 211: loi the lOih (uitury, Jst Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Appendix, pp. 1-4: though this last reference reveals a good deal of carelessness 
in the period 18.34-1869 so far as Papers laid on the Table were concerned. 
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to themselves, riicy kept, for example, their own first drafts of bills, 
although the final engiossmcnt of the bill as it left them passed to 
the Lords. Unfortunatel) this collection is now lost. In a disastrous 
lire of 18H1‘' the Commons’ bills, petitions, committee and minute 
books petished utterly, and today only the Coimnons’ Journals survive 
to tell of the long (taituries of legislative and deliberative work there. 
Since 18.H4 the Commons record series have started afresh, and most 
of them are now kept in the Victoria lower alongside the Lords’ 
MSS.^ 

I his is niainly of domestit concern and not of general interest ; 
but some of tlie individual documents within the Lords’ collection 
have ;i meaning not only for England but for all countries which 
share her tradition. Indeed one can pick otiL a series of parchments 
which will sum up the whole constitutional development of Biitain 
and the Commonwealth ; from the Petition of Right of U)2S to the 
Death Watranl of (iiuirles I of 11)19, the Declaration of Bn^da of IhfiO, 
the Habeas Corpus .\ct of l(i79, the Bill of Rights of 1()89, the 
Articles of Union of England and Scotland of 1707, the Reform .\ct 
of 1882, and now stich acts as the Union of South Africa Act of 1910 
and the India independence .\ct of 1947. All these documents are 
preserved, it so happens, in almost ‘mint’ condition as if they had 
been written or piinted yesterday, apart from the Death W’tirrant, a 
much exhibited and handled document down the agc's, which is now 
in ;i pet haps appropiiately clingy condition. 

It is imjjossihle in a Itrief article to catalogue all the documents 
of historic; fame in the colledion, though one is tempted to comment 
on some of the oddities, such as, for instance, the couple of grave- 
stones of the 18th century, laid on the Table of the House a century 
ago in a Peerage claim, and said to have been especially forged for 
the occ.ision. But it might he of use if a few suggestions were thrown 
our on ways in which the lx)rcls’ MSS could be of value to the 
student of Indian history. 

I'he apj)roach to the collection c:an be made through several 
prinlc'd series of books, whicli are moderately accessible, at least for 
those within reach of the larger public libraries. First, the Journals 
of the I.orcls, a formidable line of volumes, the earlier in great folios, 
now coming up to the IS.Hd volume. These cover the whole period 

* The fire of IS.U was caused ])v ihe burning; of the wooden Exchequer tally-sticks 
in the boilers of tlie House of lords. The slicks were destroyed, but so was the 
Palace of WestniiiHter. (I. VaiUamrnt Past and FrrsciW, chap. XIH, and ihe contcni- 
poraiA Ittfh's lile.s, lor diainatic e\c*wi(ucss descriptions. 

■ l lu' ( oininons’ papeis are under the control of the Conunoiis’ olfices. but for 
pur[)oscs ol pioducliou and Use, lhe\ are handled by the lords' Record Office. 
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from 15(M> to date, with the exception of the )oais ItilO-tU). and there 
are valuable collecteil indexes. Most business of the House fioin 
about U>21 onwards, recorded in the Journals, left its trate in papers 
in the Lords’ MSS. and .so the joutuals act as a series ot ’Lists and 
Indexes' for the collection. 1 hen t.here is another fine set of folios, 
the Statulcs of the Rralin, whicli print all public atts in full to 171-1 ; 
and the various editions of Sessional I'olutufs of acts, Statutrs at 
Large etc., which print public ads. and also most private acts after 
liSl.a. I'hirdly. the enliie tollection of M.SS has !>een (alendared up 
to the year 1712. the earlier period apj>earing in Apj)endices to the 
Rej/oils of the Royal ('.ouniiisiion on Histoncal Maiitisn ij>is 
(published LS7 1-*.H)), and the MSS dating li)9S-1712 appearing as 
separate volumes piililished by the House of Lords itself. At the 
moment a (kileiidai for the seats 1712 1711 is in the press; and it 
will be followed b\ a .Snpp'ementary Calendar for the yeais 
LaOO-171 1.’ I he early \oltimes of tite (Calendar dealt with most M.S.S 
rather briefly, but the papeis after IhliO have been printed with 
int leasing detail, atid it is now tlie practice to print hi cxleiiso all 
M.SS of national imjtorlante, whilst calendaring briefly the more 
parodiial and personal matters. 

Ihe group of papers which touch on Indian ;ifr.iirs most 
frer[uently in the earlier periotl. is that of Peiilious to the House. A 
petition to either House of Pailiament has always been, and still is, 
a natural and effecti\e way of drawing attention to a grievance, and 
in t!ie eatly days of the East India Comjtany, those who tould not 
get satisfartion out of the Company often turned to the Lords. Two 
extracts from tlie (Calendar will illustrate this class of docunienl.s, and 
also show the format of the earlier calendars: 

1()2(5, Ajtril .SO. Petition of ritomas Hackwell and others, 
twelve very poor men employed by the merchants and company 
trading to the East Indies; were surprised l>y the Dutch, 
impri.soned in loathsome vaults, and exposed to such horrors that 
many of the prisoners died ; and the petitioners at length freed 
had lost to the value of £.‘l().S0.10s. In 1620 their case was heard 
by the Committee of the House, and the East India Company 
then promised them satisfaction whenever the Dutch should 
make restitution. The Privy Council also ordered them sati.s- 
faction and directed the Trinity House to examine the matter, 
but the East India Company having got the matter referred 

I ho Calendars arc obiainablc from IT. M. Stalioneiy OHico, Ringsway, Condon, 
or an> bookseller, at prices ranging from l/ll to 12/6. 
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insicad to the Aclmiialty Court, the petitioners could get nothing 
hut their wages. 

Lists of the inarineis’ specific grievances are annexed, together 
with other papers, lint very strangely, there is no note of the matter 
in tlie Joutnal.s, and we do not know whether the ‘very i>oor men’ 
were tetompensed. 

11)10/1, Eel). 9. Petition of .Margaret Frith, relict of James 
f rith, dece.tsed, tmtl of Ridiard \V'(;ston, guardian to Humphrey 
and .Ann .\lcock. ()r[)han children of Richard .Ahock. Frith, a 
surgeon in the Fast India Company's service, was killed by the 
Moors at the fadors at iamhe. Akock, also a surgeon in the 
(amipany's service died at the River .Arinagan: petitioners pray 
for j)aynient of certain sums, which they allege to be due from 
the company to the' c'statc;s of Frith .intl .Alcock respectively. 
■Accounts of the two surgeons with llie Company are annexed; 
.md the House refetred the petition to the (iosernoi of the Company 
‘lot Mili.sfdcl ion’. .Satisfaction was not, however, gtantcjd in a later 
example, taken at random from the 19th century papers: a petition 
from Mnva Ali Kadir, one of the c’x-rocal family of Delhi, then at 
Shoaygc|uc'en. Burma, c omplaining in 1872 of wrongful imprisonment 
and exile, conseejuent on the Indian mutiny. This Petition their 
Lordships ic:ad atid dc'hated, they then resolved ‘ Fhat the said Petition 
do lie on the Faftle'. in othcT words, that nothing he done about it. 

Pc:titions to the House also form the fust stage in Judicial Cc/vcw, 
and :i consideral)le propoition of the M.SS are concerned with the 
judicial functions of the ‘High Court of Parliament’, as the Engli.sh 
Prayer Book has it. Some of tlie case’s refer to India (this w'as before 
the d.a\s of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council) as for 
example, I he East India Company v. Higgenius (1642), or the 
extremely im|X)rtatit case of .Skinner v. East India Company (1667). 

I'lie latter case originated in the seizure by the Company in 1659 of 
.Skinner’s goods, warehouse and sliip, atid also of the Barella Islands 
which he had bought from the King of Jamby in order to carry out 
a contract for the supply of peppc’r. Fhe Company challenged the 
Lords’ jurisdiction, and eventually King Charlc’s II ordered the record 
of proceedings to be expunged from the Journals. Fhe Lords in this 
leading case tints failed to establish their jx)wer of acting as a civil 
court of first instance : though withiti a fc:w years they did e.stablish 
their right to hear appc-als from Chancery, and from then onwards, 
appeal casc;s abound. 

In one {xirtictilar t\pc of case the Lords, however, could act as a 
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court of first instance: tvhen the Commons solemnly impeached an 
individual before them. From the impeachment of Mompesson, the 
notorious monopolist, in 1621, on through the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, this proved a convenient method of exercising control over the 
King, his Ministers, and ‘over-mighty subjects’ generally, d'he most 
famous impeachment of all was that of Warren Hastings for 
“arbitrary and illegal Acts of Oppression, Injustice, Extortion, 
Severity, and Cruelty, and for jK'rmitting such Acts to he exercised 
towards several of the Native Princes in India, and their Wives and 
Families.” This trial, held in AVestminster Hall, was begun in May 
1787 and not concluded until April 1795. It produced a mass of 
records amongst the Lords’ collection: petitions, answers, repli- 
cations, letters and other evidence, MS minutes etc. On permanent 
display in the Record Office is the holograph petition of Hastings to 
the House of 18 April 1793, protesting at “the enormity of the delays 
which have attended tiie long protracted trial”, and ])raying that it 
might be brought to an end in that session, else he is “doomed to 
linger out his life in the same unmerited state of suspense, depression, 
and (but for the breath of public opinion and the hopes of life 
sustaining him) of universal and perpetual ignominy.” 

Another group of importance is that of Reports made to the 
House, sometimes on a specific subject by specific order, sometimes a 
routine annual report under act or resolution, or by His Majesty’s 
Command. A long and valuable series of Customs Returns came, 
year by year, throughout the 18th century, of ‘Prohibited Goods’ 
brought into the various ports of England from India, with the 
detailed and intriguing names of the articles, from Allabanes, 
Attlases, Chocolaes, Chelloes, and Cherconnecss down the alphabet 
to Taffaties, Teepoysc, Wastcoats and Zeerehasts. Any major war or 
disturbance led to some sort of enquiry: in 1791, for examj)Ie, the 
war with 'I’ippoo .Sultan brought an avalanche of letters, papers, and 
treaties. Some of these were ordered by the House to be printed ; 
and in the 19th century a considerable proportion of Indian papers 
were so ordered, and thus made acce,ssible amongst the annual bound 
Printed Parliamentary Papers. In the ten years 1854-1863 some 400 
Accounts and Papers were laid on the Table, which, between them, 
touched on most aspects of Indian life from Indigo and Salt produc- 
tion to an allowance for the deposed Rajah of Coorg and papers on 
the Mutiny, besides annual papers, such as the reports on the ‘iMoral 
and Material Progress and condition of India’ and the annual 
Statistical Abstracts, 
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But. naturally, the most important records of all in a Parlia- 
mcniary Record Office are the Acts of Parliament ; the final acts 
which {)rovide the authoi ilative record of the law of the country, 
and the check ujKm possible mistakes in the published copies of acts. 
Until IH.aO these final acts were engrossed on rolls of parchment, 
perhaps 2 or 3 feet long, but sometimes 100 feet long, or even, 100 
yards ; vast, jmmanageaf)lc rolls, which were eventually replaced in 
US.aO l)y spec ial i)ooks printed on vellum, and signed by the Cderk of 
the Parliaments or liis deputy. These final acts have an extra signi- 
ficance in tlie case of most pris'ale bills (some concerning Indian 
affairs or the Camipany) of a date earlier than 1800, as in those cases, 
the engrossment in the Victoria 'lower, is the sole existing copy. 

Subsidiary to tlie final acts are the records of the various stages 
in the Ic-gislative process which produced them: the first Dnift, the 
Kn}.>rossed Bill, the Ainenclment Shec-ts, Petitions, Evidence taken 
from witnesses. Minutes of Proceedings. But the actual debates on 
bills li;i\e never I'orniccI part of normal Parliamentary record. Indeed 
many unfortunate printers and publishers in the 17th and 18th 
century were iniprisonc'cl by order of the Houses for daring to print 
serliatim spec'ches. Summaries of debates were, of course?, made in 
spile of this: and the best are now collected in Cobbett’s ParJia- 
nicntary Ifislory, continued later as Ha7isa7d. Naturally the volumes 
clc'aling with 17th and 18th century debates arc inadeejuate ; a very 
small jiroportion of speeches made are noted, and then hardly ever in 
full ; there are many inaccuracies — it is never safe to trust the figures 
of voting in the Uords without referring to the original MS Minutes 
of the House. Moreover, the reporters and })ublishers had their 
]H)litical bias, varying from time to time. During the 'I’ory Ministry 
of Quevn .\nne (1710-1714) the Parlianietitary History (Vol. VI) 
perversely gives the s(>cechcs of leading Whig peers at length whilst 
the 'Eory peers’ argumemts are dismissed cursorily with a line or two. 
Nowadavs things arc different: the Hansard reporters have privileged 
positions in each House, and they report every word si)oken in debate ; 
but, still, the- results of their labours are not counted part of the official 
archive's of Parliament.'' 

I'here is still, however, plenty of material of interest in connec- 
tion with the .actual text of bills in the Lords’ MSS, from North’s 
Regulating Act of 1773 and Pitt’s India Act of 1784 to the Govern- 

’ This must h;ivc lead tlic effect, in earlier days, of making Members feel free to 
speak their minds fully: and it has also concentmted attention on the actual text of 
statutes rather than on what members pf either House intended them tp mean — 
valuable result. 
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mcnt of India Act of 1919 and the recent Independence Act. In the 
period 1820-1833 there were 30 bills at least dealing with Indian 
affairs — and in one year, 1830-1, a total of 208 petitions .seeking an act 
to abolish the Company’s monopoly. A group of bills in the following 
decade represent a new series — Local bills dealing with railway, canal 
and dock construction ; the East India Docks Act (1835), East Indian 
Railway Incorporation Bill (1847-8) and East Indian Railway ('om- 
pany Act (1852). Where such bills were opposed minutes of the 
evidence taken survive, sometimes showing interesting, or even 
amusing, detail, as for example in the lirst book of Evidence I ever 
looked at. This was the evidence on a railway line from Windsor to 
Staines ; and the Lord Chairman was enquiring from witnesses, at the 
page at which I chanced to open the volume, as to exactly where the 
people of Staines bought their cigars, and where they would in future 
buy them, if the railway were con.structcd! 

The student of Indian history can certainly make considerable 
progiess in using British Parliamentary records without ever visiting 
Westminster or F.ngland, thanks to the Calendars, Statutes, printed 
Parliamentary Papers and Journals. There still remains, however, 
unprinted material of real importance for the specialist. Needless to 
say, the Lords’ Record Office warmly welcomes any who are able to 
visit Westminster and study originals for themselves. But, for every 
one able to cross half the world to pursue more fully his research, there 
arc a hundred who perforce remain at home. ’Fhc staff of the Record 
Office arc ready and anxious to give what help they can to these 
students by correspondence and in the near future, it should be 
possible to supply microfilm copies from the office of specific MSS. 
(Students now may commi.ssion London photographers to come to the 
House and make photographs, photostats or microfilms of documents.) 
Atid, it would be of great value if it were possible for an Indian 
historian to draw up a handli.st of Indian materials in the various 
London collections, including our own, similar to the two already 
prepared for American history.” Only after such preliminary surveys 
have been made can the great riches of the large record rciX)sitories 
of this land become fully accessible to the historian. 


The Record Office issues duplicated Annual Reports, Catalogues of Displays, 
Lists of Publications etc. to students applying for them. 

“ Guide to the MS Materials for the History of the United States to 1783, in the 
British Museum, in Minor London Archives, and in the Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, C. M. Andrews and F. G. Daveinx>rt, (Washington, 1908), and Guide to 
the Materials in London Archives for the History of the United Stales since 1783, C. O. 
Paullin and F, L. Paxson, (Washington, 1914). 
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MATERIALS RELATING TO INDIA 
IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON* 

Pt'RNENDU BaSU 

National Archives of India, New Delhi 


UNIT ED STAl'ES interest in India dates back to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century when the appointment of Benjamin Joy, 
the first United States consul at Calcutta, was confirmed by the Senate 
on November 21, 17^2. By that time British paramountcy in India 
and Indian waters was tvell estalilished, and no independent diplo- 
matic relations could develop between the two countries; and none 
did until 1911 when fhotnas M. Wilson came to New Delhi as Com- 
missioner of the United Stales to India with the rank of minister. 
'I’he date of the first consular despatch from Calcutta is November 24, 
1791. In the years that followeil there was a good deal of trading 
lietween India and ilu; I'nited States; besides, a fair number of 
United Slates titizens either visited India from time to time or 
resided there as consular officials, businessmen, employees of the 
Indian Covernment or of Indian busine.ss firms, missionaries, teachers, 
and so on. Similarly, Inditms were numbered among the visitors to 
the United States as students, businessmen, lectureis, or travellers, 
while many settled there until the Immigration Act of 1921 put an 
end to Indians’ coming in any numbers to the United States. Thus 
intertourse between the United Stales and India has been of long 
sttinding and regular, and that fad is reflected in at least .SO record 
groups in the Natiotial .\rchives. India, it will be remembered, 
included Burma until 1937. 

Naturally in the circumstances mentioned above, most of the 
records of Indian interest in the National Archives relate to economic 
and commercial affairs. The richest among these records are the 
reiKUts of the United States consuls in India. The consuls did not 
confine thenisehcs to econotnic and commercial affairs alone ; most 
of them did a great deal of jiolilical and other reporting as well. In 
fact, there is hardly any subject that comes to mind which was not 
ticated in the consular correspondence. In the general records of 
the Deixirtment of State (R(i 59)* will be found consular despatches 


* Published in 1949 as No. .18 of the National Archives Information Circulars. 
Reprinted by kind permission. 

*!!*'**?] ® number in p.irentheses refer to the record croup to 

which the records under discussion belong. Some of these records are confidential 
in character and require special autlioritation to use them. 
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from Calcutta (1794-96 and 1813-1929), Bombay (1838-1929), Karachi, 
Madras, and Rangoon (1908-29), and Colombo (1907-29); also 
included are returns and reports from consular agents at Aden (until 
recently under the administrative control of the Ciovernment of 
India), Akyab, Moulniein, Basscin, Cocanada, Chittagong, and a few 
other places. 

Some of the typical topics covered in the consular re{x)rts arc as 
follows: Trade conditions and tarilf regulations: Burma trade and 
commerce ; detailed studies of means of communication in India ; 
the introduction of American cotton into India ; trade in the Persian 
Gulf ; agricultural conditions in India and Ceylon ; competition 
between American and Russian kerosene in India ; natural resources 
and their development ; regulations governing residence, trade, and 
travel in India ; mines and mining ; financial affairs ; fisheries ; and 
India’s trade with different countries. Besides regular reports on 
these and similar topics, including statistical returns, the consuls 
reported on .suclr matters as the Second Punjab War (1848), the 
Burma War (18.52-.5.3), a plan for steam navigation across the Pacific 
(1852), a proposal by “the Parsees and Hindus of Bombay to contri- 
bute half the cost of a hospital or orphanage for sufferers” of the 
American Civil War (1864), the “advance of Russian army into 
India” (1854), Hindu missionaries in the United States, Hindu hatred 
of Briti.sh rule, the power of the East India Company, and the 
American School of Indo-Iranian Research in India. In the later 
years regular reporting on a greater variety of subjects became the 
rule. Tliere were, for example, reports on specific industries, agri- 
culture, labour conditions, commerce, floods, earthquakes, famines, 
general economic conditions, suffrage, citizenship, civil service, legis- 
lation, justice, municipal government, police organization, hygiene 
and sanitation, social organizations, public works, communications, 
religion, education, and the monetary system. All these reports are 
contained in three main series of this record group, consular des- 
patches, 1789-1906, the “numerical” files, 1906-10, and the “decimal” 
files, 1910-29, of the Department of State. Within the latter series, 
a subseries entitled “Commerce ; Trade Agreements,” contains records 
relating specifically to the matters indicated ; another subseries 
contains records relating to “Americans in India” ; while a third 
relates to “protection of German, Austrian, and Turkish individuals 
and interest in India” during the early years of World War 1. 

ALso in Record Group 59 are the consular trade and political 
reports, 1925-45, which continue in the same strain. The political 
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reports, which were filed separately until 1935, are particularly 
voluminous. Consular inspection reports, 1906-39, especially the 
\ery detailetl reports by consuls in answer to questionnaires submitted 
by the inspectors, contain some interesting material, including photo- 
graphs and majrs. In these records are data relating to American 
trade penelialion in the Indian market. Vvvy fruitful sources 
of information about politital conditions in India are the reports and 
other materials sent to the Department of State by the United States 
Embassy in London. 

I'he materials referred to so far in this record group were created 
largely as a result of direct United State.s-lndia relations. There arc, 
however, sizable Indiati populations in other countries occupying 
positions of varying signilicance in the economic life of those coun- 
tries. These are in the main Ilritish Columbia. British Guiana, 
Jamaica, 'Erinidad, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Lactadives 
and Maldives. .Aden, Behrein, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the 
Federated Malay States, Fiji. British .South and East Africa, Zanzibar, 
the Seychelles, Mauritius, French Indo-China, and the Dutch East 
Indies. Consular reports from these places contain information 
about Indians there, for example, about Mahatma Gandhi’s first 
“satyagraha” (passive resistant e) mtnement in South Africa. 

Informtition similar to that in the general records of the Depart- 
ment of State (RG .59) is also to be found in the records of Foreign 
Service Posts (RG 81) for the following consular posts: Calcutta 
(1855-1912): Bombay (1855-1922); Karachi (1887-1912); Rangoon 
(1891-1912): Madras (1867-1912); Colombo (1870-1919); Chittagong 
(I8()6-i920) ; Akyab (1866-90) ; and Bas.sein (1880-85). These records 
duplicate to a certain extent the information contained in the con- 
sular despatches discus.sed alwve, but the post records contain much 
additional information of interest to students of Indian affairs. Of 
special interest are the following series for the various posts: Copies 
of despatches to t he State Department ; original instructions received 
from the State • Department : miscellaneous correspondence — 
“general,” “general and trade.” and “trade ;” copies of reports ; and 
registers of American citizens. 'Fhe.se records include corrc.spondence 
with local business firms and individuals ; records of births, 
marriages, and deaths of American citiz.ens in India and of the 
settlement of their estates ; documents pertaining to the protection 
of American citizens : certificates of merchandise shipped from or 
received in the consular districts ; journals of events and memoranda : 
financial records and property inventories of the {x)sts ; and 
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various maritime documents having to do with American ships and 
seamen. 

Because India is a predominantly agricultural country, Indian 
agricultural resources and methods have been of interest to the 
United States. In the central files of the Ollice of the Secretary of 
Agriculture (RG 16) are coirespondence and reports relating to 
Indian agriculture, that were prepared by special agents of the 
Department and were sent to the Section of Foreign Markets, 1891- 
1905. These records contain information about Indian markets; 
reports made by consular ofiidals and the Department’s special agents 
to the various bureaus of the Department contain information of 
specific interest to those bureaus (namely, to the Ollice of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the Food and Drug Administration, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and the Forest Service). Ihcse reports cover tiie period 
1889-1910. 

In the records of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
and its predecessors (RG 166) are several series of reports, 1901-43, 
originating mainly with consular officials, agricultural trade com- 
missioners, agricultural attaches, and special agents. These consist 
of reports on foreign agricultural production, market trends, prices, 
and consumption statistics, 1903-38 ; reports on all phases of forestry 
in foreign countries, assembled by the Forest Service, 1901-41 ; and 
cables giving current trends in agricultural production, marketing, 
and prices abroad, 1922-43. Also in this group arc records relating 
to various international agricultural conferences, 1923-41. v\ fair 
amount of material relating to India will be found among these 
records. The types of reports vary considerably ; some are very 
detailed, giving information on such matters as crop production and 
crop forecasts, tariffs and trade regulations, livestock and meat pro- 
ducts, and foreign trade and economic conditions, while others are 
very general in character. The forestry and forest-product reports 
contain information on planting, lumbering, protection legislation, 
silviculture, and forest products. As in the case of the consular 
despatches, the reports from such places as Ceylon, Fiji, Mauritius, 
and the Straits Settlements have a bearing on India inasmuch as 
Indians in large numbers are engaged in agricultural activities in 
those places. 

In the general files of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and its predecessors, 1908-34, and in the correspondence 
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of the Federal Horticultural Board, 1912-28 (both in RG 7), is a 
v.u iety of information about plant and insect life in India ; for 
example, there are materials on mosquito control and malaria and 
on the culture of silkworms. "Fhe records of the Food and Drug 
Administration (R(i H.S) include at least two series that contain 
material relating to India. The first consists of records of the Office 
of the .Supervising lea Examiner, 1912-.‘17, whose function w'as to 
e.xamine atul r<;port on the quality of tea imported into the United 
States. As quite a large cpiantity of tea is imjwrtcd from India, 
rejMHts on such imports arc among these records, but they are 
dillictih to find as the airangeincnt of the records is by ports of entry 
and shipments and not by the origin of the consignment. The 
second series is on foreign food and drug laws, 1929-40. Reference 
has already been mad<; to the Forest Ser\ icc compilations among the 
general records of the Department of Agriculture. Further informa- 
tion about forestry in India, comparative studies of Indian and 
United States timbers, and similar topics can be found in the 
“Research Compilation File" in the records of the Forest Service 
(RG 9')). 

A good deal of commertial, financial, and industrial information 
on India is to be found in the records of the following agencies: the 
Bureau of the C-ensus, 1800-1941 (R(i 29), the Bureau of Foreign 
and Dome.stic Commerce, 1900-4.4 (R(i 1,^)1), the United States Tariff 
Commi.ssion. 1909-.49 (RG SI), the United States .Shipping Board, 
l9l()-.49 (RC; .421. the War 'I'radc Board, 1917-21 (RG 182). the Foreign 
Economic Admini.stration, 1949 47 (RG 109), and the Office of the 
Special Arlviser to the President on Foreign I nule, 1944-30 (RG 20). 
'I’rade commi.ssioners' lajxjrts in RG 151 are particularly rich in 
relevant information. The reports w'erc made monthly by trade 
commissioners attached to the consulates, some of them being required 
and many of them being voluntary. They consist of reports (con- 
taining statistics) on the foreign trade of India ananged by Indian 
ports, reports on the over-all foreign trade of the country, notes on 
.specific items of cx|X)rt and import, summaries of annual trade and 
economic reviews, weekly financial reports, atid reports on provincial 
and central budget and construction activities in India. These are 
supplemetited by a sizable collection of photographs representing 
various phases of the economic life of the country. More specific 
data on tiade between India and the United States are contained in 
the records of the Bureau of the Census (RG 29) in a serie.s: of import 
and export statistics, 1924-48. which gives monthly figures of imports 
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and exports by United States ports broken down by country, commo- 
dity, quantity, and value. Records of the collectors of customs (RG 
36) give the sailings from Indian ports to various United States ports, 
1789-1936. These records include cargo manifests, passenger lists, 
and crew lists. A very small quantitv of information on Indian trade 
can also be found in the “Foreign Frade Information’’ scries, 
1919-39, of the \V"ar Finance Corjjoration (RG 1.54). Similarly, 
among the records of the Office of the Special Adviser to the President 
on Foreign I’rade (RG 20), small quantities of materials relating to 
India for the period 1931-36 will be found in the getieral correspon- 
dence, in reports of special representatives on reciprocity information, 
and in special studies related to foreign commercial restrictions. 

In the records of the War 'Frade Board (RG 182) there is some- 
what fuller information on India's commercial economy during World 
War 1. In a .series of country studies made by the Board's Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, there are studies on the economic situation 
of India before and during the war, reports on various industries and 
natural resources, and a memorandum on accumulated shortages or 
stocks of key commodities. In the records of the Bureau of War 
Trade Intelligence arc studies on trade, industry, and joint stock 
companies in India. For similar information during the World 
War II period, the records of the Foreign Economic Administration 
and its predecessors (RG 169) are valuable. In this record group the 
records of the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, the Office of 
Economic Warfare, the Pre.sident’s Liaison Committee, and the 
British Empire Branch of the Administration’s Bureau of Areas 
contain materials relating to India. They offer information on a 
variety of subjects like export controls, munitions production, indus- 
trial plants, port storage and transportation facilities, and agricultural 
production. A small number of photographs on Indian agriculture 
are included among these records. 

Information regarding Indian tariff laws and tariff rates will be 
found in relevant parts of consular rejx)rts for the period 1909-39 
among the records of the United .States Tariff Commission (RG 81). 
Additional data concerning taxes and duties on American goods 
imported into India and di.scriminations against American shipping 
by the Government of India (1919-23) are among the records of the 
United States Shipping Board (RG 32). Also in this record group 
a series entitled “Trade Routes and Services” gives details covering 
the establishment of regular shipping service between India and the 
United States and the companies participating in this service. Logs 
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of ships J>lyiiig this route often contain interesting bits of information 
about local events at the time the ships were in Indian ports, port 
regulations, weather conditions, and so forth. The general files of 
tlic Shipping Board contain some studies and consular reports on 
commerce and industries in India and Indian customs revenues. 
I'he ships’ logs kept among the reconls of the United States Maritime 
Commission (RC 178) also contain interesting local information. 

A matter of (onsiderable interest to students of Indian affairs is 
Indian emigration. C’.ontrary to popular belief, Indians from the 
v(;ry earliest times have ventured out of their own country and sought 
a new life in a new (ountry. Reference has already been made to 
.some of the countries where there are today substantial numbers of 
Indian settlers. Many went to the United States, too, under various 
circumstances and had varied recej)tions. Some went as .students, 
.some as missionaries and lecturers on Hindu philosophy and culture, 
some as businessmen, and others as mere travellers ; some were 
political refugees who had fiom time to time shared in a numirer of 
abortive attempts to overthrow the British Government in India, 
while some were fortune seekers who like so many others looked 
ujxm the United .States as the Latid of Promi.se. On the whole their 
influx, with that of the Chinese and Japanese, was frowned rnxrn. 
riiat gave rise to such organi/ations as the Asiatic Exclusion League, 
and much jouinalistic and legislative energy was expended on 
threshing the tnatter out. The general lecoixls of the Department 
of Justice (R(i (}()) and the records of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation .Service (RG 85), the Seiratc (RG 46), and the House of 
Repre.seirtatives (R(i 2.L4) abound in references to this cotrtroversy, to 
activities of the Irrdiatrs in the United States, to immigration policies 
with regard to Iirdians in Carrada, aird to siirrilar subjects. Records 
of the Senate Comirrittees on Irnrrrigration through the years indicate 
the steps leading to the passage of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
popularly known as the Exclusion Act, while petitiotrs and 
nrentoranda presented to the Corrrinittees on Irrrrnigration present the 
opinioirs of variorrs classes of American people and organizations both 
for arrd agaiirst free Indian inrmigration. Stray refererrees to India 
are also to be fouird in the records of the Senate Committees on 
Cotrrmcrcc and E'orcigir Relations dealing with constrlar services. 
Parallel infornratiotr is contained in the records of the House of 
Represerrtatives (RG 233). 

More S{x?cific cases of Indians applying for citizenship and the 
decisions in such cases are recorded in the general files of the Immi- 
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gration and Naturalization Service (RG 85). I’his .scries also contains 
records of general policy discussions and consuUations heiween United 
States and Ganadian immigration authorities on Indian immigration 
into these two countries and information on the attempt by the 
Canadian Government to divert all Indians in Canada to British 
Honduras, Also in the general files are details of the interesting 
episode of the Komagata Mar it and of the Mnxxricit and A unit: Larsni 
affair. In 1914 a rich Indian merchant chaiteied a Japanese ship, 
the Komagata Maru, and took over .‘100 Indians with the intention 
of landing them in Canada in defiance of the newly pa.sscd Canadian 
law restricting the entry of Indians. The attempt failed but not 
without creating a great sensation, which had its repercussions in 
rioting in Vancouver. The ship then sailed down the coast to Seattle 
where, again, the intending immigrants were not permitted to land. 
The Maverick and Annie Larsen affair was of a different type. In 
1913 there w^^as founded in India a revolutionary organization called 
the Yugantar Ashram, which had as its objective the overthrow of 
the British Government of India by force. Eventually most of its 
members who escaped the gallows sought refuge in the United States, 
Germany, and Japan. When W^orld War I broke out tho.se in the 
United States (who called their organization the Hindustan Ghadr 
Party) collected w’ith the help of certain Germans arms and ammuni- 
tions to be sent to India for use by the revolutionaiies still there. 
I'he plan miscarried and the two ships chartered for this purpose 
w^ere seized while still in United States territorial waters and the cargo 
was confiscated. Some personal details relating to Indian revolu- 
tionaries in the United States are also in these files. Incidentally, a 
good deal of material on the activities of the (ihadr Party and on 
Briti.sh discu.ssion.s with the United States Government regarding it 
is to be found in the records of the United States Embassy in London 
(RG 59). More correspondence between the British Embassy and 
the State Department regarding restrictions on the export of arms 
and ammunitions to India and regarding the (ihadr Party is in the 
general files, 1898-1939, of the Bureau of Insular Affairs (RG 126). 
Personal details of Indians generally in the United States of America 
will be found in the re-entry permit and alien registry case files among 
the records of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, while in 
the agricultural census records of the Census Bureau (RG 29) will 
be found details concerning a number of Indians who have settled 
in Arizona and California as farmers and agriculturists. 

In the central files, 1790-1945, of the Department of Justice 
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(RG 60) is a fairly large collection of documents dealing with the 
activities of the Hindustan Ghadr Party, its relations with Germans 
during World War I, the noncooperation movement in India, acti- 
vities of Hindu missionaries (Swamis) in California and elsewhere in 
the United States, and questions relating to the holding of land by 
Indians in the Western States. There are also among these records 
stray bits of information about Indian prison laws, enemy property 
held in India during World W^ar I, the status of Indians under natura- 
li/ation laws, the employment of Indian seamen on American ships, 
the eligibility of British Indians for United States citizenship, and the 
possibilities of marine trans|x»rtation between India and the United 
States. 

riie Bureau of Insidar .VfTairs (RG 126) collected from about 
1901 to 1910 data on India because it was thought that the experiences 
of Britisli government in India might serve as starting points in 
formulating United Stales policy in the Philippines. Hence there are 
reports on a system of cooperative banks, irrigation, the monetary 
system, trade regulations, health and sanitation, general administra- 
tion, and the like. I’hcre arc also documents dealing with the prac- 
tice of Indians, normally not admitted to the United States, of stopj)ing 
over at Manila for a short time in order to establish that as a starting 
point from which to go to the United States. An interesting series of 
claims exists among the.se records of old Portuguese and Spanish 
families who had migrated from India to the Philippines. Materials 
on foreign activities, 1927-29, in the general files of the Bureau of 
Reclamation (RG 11.5) contain reports on Indian in'igation, the cons- 
truction of dams, the reclamation of wa.ste lands, water power, water 
resources, commerce, and industries. 

So far we have dealt with materials relating mainly to the eco- 
nomic and political life of India and the question of Indians in the 
United Stales. Several record groups in the National Archives have 
materials relating to other phases of Indian life. In the general files, 
1897-192!?, of the Public Health Service (RG 90) are reports on 
diseases prevalent in India such as cholera, plague, smallpox, malaria, 
leprosy, and dysentery. I’here are also mortality figures for various 
cities and for the country as a whole. Similar information for the 
ireriod 1986-41 is to be found in the general classified records of the 
Foreign Governments Section of the Service ; and information for the 
years prior to 1897 is contained in the National Board of Health 
records in the same group. 

Two series among the records of the Hydrographic Office (RG 37) 
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contain a large quantity of materials relating to Indian waters, loca- 
tions of places, ports, and meteorology. There is a good collection of 
maps and charts illustrating the above in the Cartogiaphic Records 
Branch of the National Archives. The records of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey (RG 23) contain reports on earthcpuikos and seismo- 
logical registers from foreign countries, 1899-1913, including India. 
The records relating to India in both RG 37 and R(; 23, however, 
are irregular and were collected incidentally, inasmuch as no regular 
survey of Indian waters was undertaken by the United States 
Government. 

Other interesting materials arc to be found in the “intenogatory 
Files,” 1897-1932, of the Bureau of the Mint (RG 101). This series 
contains reports on foreign coinage, statistical data, and corres|x>n- 
dence, and, so far as India is concerned, it covers such topics as the 
amount of gold and silver coinage, coinage executed in India for other 
governments, the weight of gold and .silver used in industrial arts and 
returned from industrial arts for monetary use, total imixtrts into 
India of United States gold and silver, gold and silver production of 
Indian mines, laws affecting coinage, currency, banking, the import 
and export of gold, and the operation of mints. 

Coming to more recent years, the records, 1911-45, of the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service (RG 173) include sound recordings, 
transcripts, and analyses of Indian shortwave broadcasts and broad- 
casts made from underground stations like Azad Hind, Avadian 
Indian, and India Freedom. 'I’hc collection of gift motion pictures in 
the National Archives (RG 200) includes some intere.sting motion 
pictures on India. There are three “volumes” of the March of Time, 
two entitled India in Crisis, dated May and June 1942, and a third 
entitled British Imperialism , dated August 1944. Besides the.se there 
are a number of Paramount news reels depicting various aspects of 
Indian life from 1942 through 1948. Perhaps the most interesting 
films on India in the National Archives arc those included in the 
■series of “ Fhomas Armat” films. These consist of motion pictures 
produced in the early days of the industry by Path6 and others, many 
of them before 1900, and they include about 2,000 feet of film devoted 
to contemporary Indian scenes. Among the gift sound recordings in 
the National Archives (RG 201) there is a recording of Gandhi’s 
speech at the Inter- Asian Relations Conference at New Delhi in 1947. 

So much for bodies of records containing information about India 
that was deliberately collected. There is, in addition, a considerable 
stock of information on India in other record groups, which found 
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i(s way there move by diame than by deliberate effort. On the whole, 
these materials can be described as fragmentary and consist principally 
of isolated pietes. Sudi, for instance, are letters from officers com- 
manding naval \essels that touched Indian waters or Indian ports, 
which arc in the Nasal Records C^ollcction of the Office of Naval 
Records and Libiary (R(i 15). For instance, among the letters of 
Commodore RoI)eit V\'. Shufeldt of the Flagship Ticonderoga, during 
its cruise along the < oasts of Africa and Asia iti 1878-80, there are 
sparkling accounts ol the British Government of South Africa, Aden, 
India, and the Malasan Peninsula atul observations on the political, 
industrial, and (onuuettial affairs of tho.se countries. There arc also 
journals and logs of certain Ibitish wanships among these records, for 
examj)lc, those of H.M.S. Ceres on a voyage from London to Madras, 
Manila, atid Canton and b.ic k to London, 1797-98, which contain a 
dctailc.'d descri|)tion ot the town and harbour of Madras, its people, 
and their manners and c ustoms and drawings of Fort St. George. Such 
accounts arc inieiesiing and often include some references to contem- 
porary incidents of local interest. Another intere, sting item in the 
Naval Records Collection is a journal of astronomical experiments and 
observations made by Sir William Burrough, Judge of the .Supreme 
Court of Bengal, which contains his atuendment of La Lande s methods 
of (inding the longitude at sea based on observations made at .Madras, 
C’.alcutta, and on the sea. The “area files” (area 10 and Indian Ocean), 
“captains’ letters," "commanders’ letteis." and "squadron letters” in 
this record group contain a variety of information about India and 
the Indian sea.s. 

Similarly, among the rccoids of the Army \\5ir College (RG 105) 
there is a small tjuantity of materials relating to Indian army oi'gani- 
/ation and to military incidents of interest. 'Ehey are not in any orga- 
nized .series but are .scattered throughout the whole body of records. 
Typical subject headings are: Military administration in India, 
Indian troops in France and Mesopotamia during World ’War I, and 
ecpiipment, p.ay. and appointment of army officers. ’There are photo- 
grajihs of Indian troops in China during the Boxer rising in 1900- 
1901. 

Among the records of the Weather Bureau (RG 27) are two 
series, meteorological observations, 1819-1942, and records of the 
Marine Division, 1842-1940. that contain meteorological data from 
Indian areas. ’The files of the (General Director of the United States 
Railroad Administration (RG 14) include a small quantity of records 
dealing with the mileage and history of Indian railways compiled 
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in 1919. In correspondence files, 1942-16, of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics (RG 72) there is a reference to activities of Indian Army 
paratroops against the Hur banditti in Sind : the records of the 
Bureau of Lighthouses (RG 26) contain inquiries from the Govern- 
ment of India regarding radio beacons and the replies thereto. 
During World War II the Office of War Information recei\ed caltles 
from all the war theatres and among them are cables from the C'hina- 
Burma-lndia Theatre (RG 208). Lhis record group also contains a 
few photographs of military actions in Burma. During tin; same 
period the activities of the Recreation Section of the Special Services 
Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel extended to the Ghina- 
Burma-India I'heatre, and the records of those activities (R(i 24) 
contain some references to the recreational facilities for soldiers 
available in India and the entertainment progi amines for United 
States military personnel in that area. 

The above docs not by any means exhaust all the materials 
relating to India in the National Archives. Scattered among other 
record groups is much information, but it is difficult to find. For 
instance, in the records of the Afiabama Claims Commission (R(i 76) 
are documents relating to claims arising out of the dejnedations of 
the Florida, which .sank, among others, a ship carrying a cargo of 
saltpetre from India for the Dujxints. Among the jiapers filed in 
connection with that claim are rettirns of Indian trading houses and 
.shipping agents. Another example is the material relating to the 
passing of an act of April 2.3, 1918 (40 Stat. 535), among the records 
of the Senate (R(i 46) and the House of Representatives (R(i 233). 
One purpo.se of this legi.slation was to help Britain cotintcract 
German propaganda in India during World War I. In fact, even 
where there was no direct contact between India and the United 
States, India formed part or even .sometimes the basis of some tran- 
sactions between the United States and Great Britain, and a thorough 
examination of records relating to United State.s-British relations will 
undoubtedly bring to light much that will relate to India and will 
help explain incidents in India. 



THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHIVISTS * 

THK First Iiuenialional Congress of Archivists, organized by the 
International Count il on Archives in collaboration with the 
Art hives Nationales of France and Association of the Professional 
Art;hi\ists of France, met in Paris frttm 21 to 2(i August 1950. All 
tountrics Itaving membership of the United Nations were invited to 
partitipate in the Conference. 'Fhe archivists from Spain and 
(iermany ct)ultl attentl as individuals. Fhe attendance was fairly 
gotjtl : apprt)ximately 350 archivists from 30 countries were present. 
Dr P. M. Joshi, l)iret:tor of Archives, Government of Bombay, was 
the only Iritlian archivist who participated in the Congress. The 
Direttor of Archives to tlie (iovernment of India was unable to 
attend. 

Before the foi mal opening of tlic Congress on 23 August the 
Const it ueni Assembly (the authoi itative body of the International 
Council on Archives) atul Executive Board of the Council held a 
series of business meetings at UNESCO House on 21-22 August. 
Tlu-se tiieetings began with a message of welcome from Mr Jaime 
Forres Bodet, Director Ciencral of ITNESCO, assuring the Council 
of the continued interest of UNESCO in the growth of its activities. 

Fhe priticipal business before the Constituent Assembly included 
the revision of the Constitution, the election of new office-bearers 
and the selection of the place and date for the next Cemgress of 
.Archivists. Fhe Constituetit .\,s.sembly elected the following new 
officers; 

President: M. Charles Braibant (France); Vice-Presidents: 
Dr Wayne C’. (irover and Dr D. P. M. Graswinckel (U.S.A. and 
Holland) ; Freastirer: M. (hiy Duboscq (France) : Secretary-General: 
Dr Fester K. Born. Among the six members of the Executive Board 
India has found a place by the election of Dr Purnendu Basu, the 
former Officiating Director of Archives to the Government of India. 

It was decided to hold the next Congress after three years at The 
Hague. 'Fhe F'xecutive Board, which is the continuing Committee 
of the Council, will meet once a year. 

Fhe Assembly also discussed on the second day the present and 
futtire activities of the I.C.A. and it passed a re.solution requesting 
UNESCO to set up a special division on archives as it had already 

* Basctl mainly on the Report on the Conference bv Miss Margaret G. Norton, 
pnhlislicd in I'hc American Arciiivial, January 1951 — By kind permission. 
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done for libraries. It called for the creation of a special committee to 
study the effectiveness of efforts to preserve archives during the last 
war, to compile reports from each country and to prepare a set of 
standards for preservation of arcliives in war which could be biought 
to the attention of each government. Ehe Assembly also endorsed 
the principle of free access to archives and excliange of copies of 
records as being one of the oltjectivcs of the Council. 

The Congress of Archivists was inaugurated on Atigust by 
Mons. P. O. Lapie, Minister for National Education of Fratice. The 
work sessions were devoted, accortling to the plan formtilated earlier, 
to four important tpiestions which arc of great interest to all those 
who have the custody of archival materials, viz. (1) Control of Archives 
in Formation, (2) Archives and Microphotography, ($) Economic 
(Private) Archives, and (4) liibliograjthical Publications. The disttis- 
sions were organized in a similar way ; each started with a general 
report by the ral)porleur of the section, containing a summary of the 
answers to the cjuestionnaire sent to all invited countries. Fhese 
reports, except for the one on Faonomic Aichivcs, were printed and 
distributed to the members in advance of the sectional meetings. 
7’he summaries presented by the rapporteurs and the discussions 
which followed gave for the first time a general survey and synthesis 
of the common problems faced by the archivists all over the world 
and indicated some of the ways in which they were endeavouring to 
resolve their dilliculties. 

The first work session devoted to the problem of Archives in 
Formation was presided over by Dr D. P. M. Graswinckcl, Director 
of the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague. Fhe general report on 
the subject was prepared by a specialist Mons. Pierre Caillet, Conser- 
vateur de la Section Moderne aux Archives Nationales, Paris. 'I'his 
document shows that in almost every country there exists or has been 
in contemplation a central depot of archives intended to receive, in 
whole or in part, the records of the public administration. The diffi- 
culties which beset archival repositories in the task of proper preser- 
vation of records are also reflected in the replies to the questionnaire. 
The most acute problems arc those of shortage of space and want of 
trained personnel in view of the growing bulk of modern archives. 
Mons. Caillet pointed out that the problem to be solved in this field 
was a double one of authority and of organization. He spoke about 
the position of the Directorate of Archives in France and the proposal 
for its being set up as a separate Department directly under the 
Pre§ident of the Council, Seven delegates participated in the discus- 
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sion which followed the reading of Mons. Caillct’s report. Sir Hilary 
Jeiikinson in winding u]) the debate said that the points raised took 
dilferent aspects in different countries, that liaison should be 
maintained between departments and archivists, and that archivists 
should aid in the formulation of principles for the destruction of 
records. 

rite second session on .Archives and Microphotography was 
presided over by .Mr Richard J. Hayes, Director of the National 
l.ibiary of Ireland and the proceedings began with a general report 
piepared by Dr Lester K. Born of the Library of Congress. Lhe 
replies to the (|ueslionnaire indicated that most archivists, except 
principally those of the United States, have had insufficient experience 
with this comparatisely new technique to permit the formulation of 
principles at this stage. Dr Born confined most of his remarks to 
those applications of niicropholography with which archivists and 
.scholars were most familiar and concerning which they were in 
unanimous agreement, namely, to the preservation :md diffusion of 
archives of (ultuval importance. In conclusion he proposed the crea- 
tion by the Internatiotial Council on Archives of an International 
(Committee, whose task it would be to (a) study the problems peculiar 
to the intensifictition of microfilming in the domain of national and 
international science : and (h) rejjort to the members of the Inter- 
national Council on .Archives and to all countries of the world the 
constructive results of their work, not only in the domain of tech- 
nicjue, but also in that of international exchanges and of the freedom 
of mutual access to archives and other original documents. Delegates 
from Austria, France and Italy participated in the discussion. Mons. 
Ceorges Bourgin, Honorary Director of the Archives of France, 
agreed as to the importance of microfilming as a means for providing 
security copies of originals, for supplementing the historical source 
materials in libraries, for the exchange of copies of archives in which 
two countries were interested and other similar purposes. But, he 
pointed out that microphotography has limitations. He warned 
archivists to go very slowly in the matter of destroying original records 
after microfilming them. Signora Rosa Maria Borsarelli, Archivist of 
the State Archives of I'urin, described the practical difficulties 
involved in the microfilming of the Nice and Naples archives which 
were returned to France by Italy. She pointed out that for the 
preparation of the order in which documents were to be microfilmed 
the presence of an archivist was essential by the side of the technician. 
Mr H. Meinert. Director of the State Archives at Frankfort, expressed 
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the view that microfilming was only an auxiliary means and should 
not be allowed to overshadow the essential tasks of the archivist on 
whom alone devolved the responsibility for the selection of documents 
for preservation. Mons. Charles Laroche. Archivist in the Ministry 
of External Affairs of France, also warned his colleagues against the 
excess of microfilming for substitution of original records and declared 
himself against the complete destruction of fonds. He said that 
archivists must have respect for original doctiments. ^ 

'Fhe Chairman, Mr Hayes, supported the pro|x»sal that there 
should be an exchange of microfilm copies of doctiments of intere.st to 
scholars. He also warmly approvetl of the proposals made by Dr Born 
and expressed the hope that the International Council on Archives 
would take immediate action and create a committee on micro- 
photography. 

Dr Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, presided over 
the session on ‘Private (Economic) Archives’. Sir Hilary Jenkinson 
gave a verbal report, the major part of which related to the general 
organization of archives in Ehigland and in which the subject of 
business archives was treated subsidiarily. Mr Nils Holm, Archivist 
of the Royal Archives of Sweden, jxiinted out that one of the most 
.serious problems in connection with pre.servation of economic archives 
was that the demands of the historian and of the technician clashed ; 
that it was the function of the archivist to put the different types of 
archives into an order suitable for botli types of users. Mons. 
Georges Bourgin reported that the Direc:torate of Archives of France 
had been ordered to collect archives in danger of destruction and to 
acquire papers from private individuals. He also gave an account 
of the efforts made in E'rance for passing legislation regarding the 
pre.servation of private archives and the need for developing .social 
archives especially records of small busine.ss and lesser known men 
for the study of social and economic life. Riccardo Filangieri de 
Candida Gonzaga, Inspector General of the .State Archives of Italy, 
described the Naples project for collecting the records of economic 
life of that city. It appeared from his report that since 1909 the state 
archives had collected 200,000 documents on Italian banking, dating 
back to the thirteenth century. 

The question of what publiaition activities should be undertaken 
by the International Council on Archives was discussed at the con- 
cluding session of the Conference. Dr Emilio Re, Inspector General 
of the Archives of Italy, reported that four principal projects had 
been suggested by the replies to the questionnaire, viz., a catalogue 

8 
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(repertoire) of guides to archives, an international glossary of archival 
terms, an international year book of archives and the establishment 
of an international review of archives. There appeared to be a un- 
animous opinion in favour of publication of an index to various 
inventories, guides and other finding aids made by archival agencies 
and of an international year book of archives, though conflicting 
views were expressed regarding the forms these publications should 
take. About a dozen countries had proposed the publication of an 
international journal on archives and the prop)osal received warm 
supjxjrt from many delegates to the Conference. Mons. Charles 
Samaran, the retiring President, projxised a series of resolutions 
addressed to IJNES(X), all of which were passed, requesting UNESCO 
(1) to undertake the project of publishing an international review on 
archives ; (2) to publish a general directory of published calendars and 
to set up a card file of indexes to archival finding lists ; and (3) to 
sjxmsor an international census of mediaeval economic source 
materials. I’lie year book and census of archival agencies projects 
were set aside temporarily in order to give jjrecedence to the directory 
of calendars. 

Independently of these meetings the members of the Congress 
were invited to see the new fittings of the Archives Naiionales, parti- 
cularly the ones for photo-duplication work and restoration of docu- 
ments. Another important feature of the Conference was the organi- 
•sation of an international exhibition devoted to “Seals and Heraldry 
in Art and Life from the Middle Ages to Our Day’’ held in the Palais 
Soubise. England. Austria. Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland 
and I* ranee had loaned for display their most interesting seals and 
heraldic representations. The exhibits were very attractively 
arranged and won the admiration of those who had an occasion to 
sec them. 

A round of social events gave an opportunity to the delegates 
from different countries to come into clo.se touch with each other in 
an atmosphere of international understanding and to discuss their 
common problems informally. The first informal function was a 
reception at the UNESCO Hou.se on the morning of 22 August. On 
the following day the delegates visited the library of the Mus^e de 
I’Homme at the Palais de Chaillot and were entertained to a 
sumptuous banquet at the Eiffel Tower as guests of the Forges de 
Strasbourg. On 24 August Mons. Charles Braibant, the Director of 
Archives of France and Madame Braibant gave a garden party at 
their official residence, situated in a corner of the archives compound, 
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The end of the visit of the archivists to Paris was marked by an 
excursion into Normandy tvhcxe they got an opjxxrtunity to enjoy 
the landscape of one of the most beautiful provinces of France. They 
also visited the Archives Departmentalcs at Evreux and were greatly 
interested to see a provincial x'cpository administered in accordance 
with the most modern techniqxxc. 
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The Editors will bt; frbtd to receive for publication letters and com- 
munications dealing with archives, manuscript studies and related subjects. 
They, however, do not hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed 
by their correspondents. 

ANCIEN I INDIAN CARTOGRAPHY* 

'There is no special woxl in Sanskrit for ‘a map’. 'The word 
nakshd (from Arabii. nn({shah) has been adopted in most modern 
Indian languaf;es in tliis sense, although it also signifies ‘a picture, 
a plan, a general descripiion, an official report.’ In Eastern India, the 
word nidna-chitra lias lieen coined to indicate the English word ‘map’. 
I he aliserua; of any spe< ial Sanskrit word raises the question whether 
map drawing was at ;il! known to the Indians of old. There is, 
however, reason to believe that in ancient India a map or chart was 
regarded as a chitra or dlekhya, i.e. ‘a painting, a picture, a delinea- 
tion.’ It will lie sren that the Sanskrit word chitra and its synonyms 
have practically the same meaning as the Arabic word naqshah. 

Act I of the U ttararuniacharila by Bhavabhuti, who flourished in the 
eighth century A.l)., is styled “the inspection of the painting”. It is said 
that a painter (chituikara) painted along a walk (vlthikd) the experiences 
(charita) of the Ikshvaku king Rama of Ayodhya in Dandakaranya, 
Kishkindh).!, Taiika and other places, according to the instructions 
of the king’s brother Takslnnana who had accompanied Rama to the 
forests. 'These paintings included some which are said to have depicted 
particular regions and may be regarded as sort of maps. One of the 
paintings seems to have been conceived as shorving the Prasravana 
liill as “extending to the heart of Janasthiina whose darkness is 
deepened by perpetually pouring clouds and whose caves ring with 
the flow of the Godfuari which is embraced by the forests at the 
skirts that arc of a uniformly mild blue colour because of the dense 
rows of trees” (ed. S. Ray, ('alcutta, 1931, p. 106). The reference to 
forests painted in mild blue colour is interesting. Another picture 
of the nature of a map in the .same context is introduced by Lakshmana 
to Rama and Sita in the following words: “Here is the tract (bhdga) 
of the Dandaka forest known as Chitrakuiljavat to the west of Jana- 
sathana, haunted bv the headless giant Danu ; this is the site (pada) 
of the hermitage of .\Iatahga on tlie Rishyamiika hill ; this again is 
the emaciated J^abara woman named Sramana ; this is the celebrated 
lake called Panip,a” (ibid., p. 121). 

The above references to map-like paintings in an eighth century 
Sanskrit drama remind us of the following remarks of Wilford made 

* This nolo has been writien l)v Mr. 1). Cl. Sircar in response to Col. R. H. 
Phillimorc’s Icueis on ilu* sub jet i of Indigenous Indian Maps’ published in The 
Indian At chives. \'ol. IV, pp. 43-44. 
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about a century and a half ago: “Besides geographical tracts, the 
Hindus have also maps of the world both according to the system of 
the Pauntnics and of the astronomers ; the latter arc very common. 
They have also maps of India and of particular districts, in which 
latitirdcs and longitudes are entirely out of question and they never 
make use of a scale of equal parts. Phe sea shores, rivers and 
ranges of moirntaiirs are represcirtcd by straight lines, 'l ire best nrap 
of this sort I ever saw was one of the kingdonr of Nepal presented to 
Mr. Hastings. It was about four feet long aird two and a half broad, 
of paste board, and the mountains raised about atr inch above the 
surface, with trees painted all rountl. "l ire roads were represented 
by a red line and the rivers by a blue one. I'hc various ranges were 
very distinct with tire narrow jrasses through them: in short, it wanted 
but a scale. 'Phe valley of Nepal was .accui'ately delineated ; but 
toward the borders of the map evex7thing was crowded and in con- 
fusion” (A.sialic Rc.smrclu’s, Vol. VIII. 180"), pp. 270-71 : cf. pp. 267- 
.‘kSl : \'ol. X, j)p. 127-.57). lire map of Nepal noticed by Wilford 
appears to have been of the same type as the painting of the 
Chitrakunja\af region of Dandakiiranya conceived Ixy Bha\abhuti. 
'I'he Indian maps mentioned by Wilford tvere probably uninfluenced 
by foreigners, as otherwise he would have added a note on the point. 
Hnfoi'tunately, W'ilford docs not say anything about the antiquity 
of the Indian maps noticed by him. The one of Nepal, of which he 
has given .some details, could not have been early. 

A good deal of information on early Indian cartograpliy under 
Hindu and Muslim inspiration is given by Francesco 1,. Pulle in his 
interesting work in Italian, entitled La Cartografia Antica dclV India, 
Parte I (Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, Vol. IV), Firenze, 
1901. In section II of the work (pp. 8-41), dealing with Indian 
sources, there are repimductions of three maps drawn by ancient 
Indian cartographers according to the Puranic ideas of cosmography 
and geography. As is well known, the world was regarded as con- 
sisting of .seven concentric islands, each one of them encircled by a 
.sea. The island at the centre was called Jambudvipa, the southern 
division of which was called Bharatavarsha, bounded by the Himalayas 
in the north and the waters of the sea in the other directions. Two 
(figures 2 at p. 16 and 8 at p. 33) of the three maps have been 
reproduced from a manixscript of the Lokaprakdsa which seems to have 
been originally composed by the celebrated Kashmirian polymath 
Kshemendra in the eleventh century A.D. but contains a good deal 
of much later interpolation (cf. .Stein, Raj. tar., trans., Vol. II, p. 313), 
while the third (figure 9 at p. 34) from a manuscript of another work 
entitled Sariigrahaiil. Figure 2 represents the concentric islands and 
the encircling seas, while figures 8 and 9 are representations of 
Jambudvipa. The map of Jambudvipa publi.shed in Gladwyn’s transla- 
tion of the Ain-i-Akhart, Vol. I, was no doubt copied from an original 
like those found in the manuscripts of the Lokaprakdsa and Sarhgra- 
ham, noticed by Pulle. Similar maps were found by Wilford in a 
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manuscript of a work entitled Kshetrasamasa and were characterised 
l)y him as “several fanciful delineations of the world’’ (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 269). The cosmographical map from a 
rihetan Buddhist .source reproduced in figure 4 (at p. 2.^) of Pulle’s 
work is also interesting in this connection as its origin is certainly 
Indian. It is, however, difficult to say whether other Tibetan drawings 
such as the sketch of tlie Cathedral of Lhasa published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIV, 1895, Part I, Plate XXVI, 
were similarly of Indian inspiration. Figure 5 (at p. 25) in Pulle’s 
book is a Hindu map of Jambudvipa and its surroundings. This is 
of a slightly different kind. In it, the egg-shaped island is surrounded 
by nine circles in a row each representing a graha. In another row, 
encirding the grahas, are given the twelve rasis each in an oval. 
Figure (» (at p. 29) is the representation of the nava-khanda or the 
nine subdivisions of India. In figures 10 (at p. 36) and II (at p. 37) 
Pullt" has cojiied two maps of Jambudvipa from Wilford. These are 
drawn after two slightly different cosmogiaphic conceptions of the 
ancient Indians. On the authority of Rcnnel and Santarem (Cosmo- 
graphic et Cartographic, Paris, 1852, I, p. 364), Pulle also speaks of 
an old geographical map incised on a copper plate, which was dis- 
covered at Monghyr (op. cit., p. 12). 

In section VH (pp. 139-58) of Pulle’s w'ork, dealing with Indian 
cartography from I’ersian and Arabic sources, we have several 
interesting maps. Figure 35 (at p. 142) represents India according 
to an old Persian map of the earth. A map after that of Ibn Haukal 
(975 A.D.) is given in figure 36 (at p. 147) and another from Edrisi 
(1154 A.D.) in figure 37 (at p. 156). 

\Vith reference to the knowledge of map making among the 
people of India, especially the Dravidians of the south, the following 
remarks in the Encyclopaedia Britannira (14th ed.), Vol. XIV, 
pp. 810-41, are also interesting. “ Fhe charts in use by the medieval 
navigators of the Indian ocean — Arabs, Persians or Dravidas — w'ere 
etjual in value, if itot superior, to the charts of the Mediterranean. 
Marco Polo (thirteenth century) mentions such charts ; Vasco da 
Gama (1498) found them in the hands of his Indian pilot, and their 
nature is fully explained in the Mohit or the encyclopaedia of the sea, 
compiled front ancient sources by the Turkish admiral, Sidi Ali Ben 
Hosein in 1584. These charts are covered with a close network of 
lines intersecting each other at right angles. The horizontal lines 
are parallels, depending upon the altitude of the Pole Star, the Calves 
of the Little Bear and the Barrow of the Great Bear above the 
horizon. I his altitude was expressed in ishas or inches, each equi- 
valent to 1° 42'50". Each isba was divided into zams or eighths. 
Fhe intervals between two parallels thus only amounted to 12'51". 
Ihese intervals were mistaken by the Portuguese occasionally for 
degrees, which account for Malacca, -which is in Latitude 2' 13" N., 
being placed in Cantino’s chart (1502) in latitude 14' S. It may have 
been a map of this kind which accounts for Ptolemy’s moderate 
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exaggerations (in the second century A.D.) of the size of Taprobane 
(Ceylon). I’he first meridian, separating a leeward from a windward 
region, passed through Ras Kumhari (Comorin) and was thus nearly 
identical with the first meridian of the Indian astronomer, which 
passed through the sacred city of Ujjain (Ozeiie of Ptolemy) or the 
meridian of Azin of the Arabs. Additiomil meridians were clrawn at 
intervals of zams, supposed to be equal to three hour's sail". I'he 
suggestion seems to be that the Indians had the knowledge of making 
maps as early as the beginning of the Christian era and tliat the Arabs 
and Greeks were indebted to them for the charts of the Indian Ocean 
together with the islands in and the lands bordering on it. 


Ootacamund. 


D. C. Sircar 

Assistant Superintendent jor Epigraphy. 
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Dr. Punicndu Ikisu, Ofluialiiig Director of Archives, went on 
(lepiilalion on Jst April, 1951 to the United Nations Archives, New 
York, and Mr. P. N. Kirpal, Deputy Secretary to llte Government of 
India, Ministry of Education, took charge. On his being deputed to 
the UNESGO C^onference, Dr. (Mrs.) Bina C^lhatterjee, Under Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Education, was appointed to officiate as the Director 
from ESth June, 1951. 

riie |X)st of Picservation Officer which fell vacant on the 
departuie of Mr. S. G. Ghakravorti, in March 1950, was filled by the 
appointment of .Mr. R. G. Gupta in October last. 

Ehe accessions ol records during 1950 from the various 
Mini.stries of the (iovernment of India totalled 5,129 bundles, each 
comprising about 200 files. I’he bulk of these archives — about 
5,000 bundles — was leccived from the Ministries of States and 
External Affaiis. Ehe transfer of the records of the defunct British 
Residencies and Political Agencies continued, as in the' prenious years. 
Among thc' recent accruals arc records belonging to the late 
Bunclelkhand Agency from 1X04 to 1917. Ehese papers form a unitjue 
body of .source materials on the history of Bunclelkhand and the 
neighbouring ic'gions. Ehe authorities of the Nhidras Port Trust 
have prc'sented to the National Archives the pc'rsonal file of thc 
eminent Indian mathematician, the late Mr. S. Ramanujam, which 
throws light on his biography. With the closing of thc Secretariat 
of the Const ituent Assemblv of India, some rexords of historical 
impcntancc were transfc'ircxl to thc National Archives, the most 
significant being the Signature Regi.ster of the Members and thc copy 
of the Constitution of India with thc signatures of the members. 
The aecjuisition programme of the National Archives had to be 
slowc'd down considerably because of thc shortage of stack space. 

.Among the historical manuscripts recently received by the 
Department for custody is Waqai-Jang-i-Kohistan, a Persian manu- 
script containing an eye-witness account of the British campaign 
against Nepal in 1811-15. Some sannds and farmans in Persian hav'e 
also been aecjuirccl. 

'Ehe collection of mfCrofilms of foreign records of Indian interest 
has been further enriched by the acejuisition of micro-copies of 
documents available in several British, French and Dutch rejjositories. 
Thc microfilming of the manuscripts in the British Museum was 
continued. Surd copies of several items of Indian interest, including 
thc large collection of, private and official papers of Warren Hastings, 
George Lord Macartney and Lord W’ellesley, were made. The John 
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Rylands Library, Manchester, has supplied inicvolihn copies of a large 
number of documents relating to the affairs of th(> East India C'-ompany. 
These include .(1) the papers of Richard Johnson, who served in 
India during the period of AVarren Hasting's L.overnor-Ch'nevalship, 
and who rose to the position of Resident at Hydeval)ad in 1784; 

(2) the papers and transcripts of manuscripts w'hich belonged to John 
Charles Mason (1798-1881), who was appointed in 18,S7 as Secretary 
of the Marine Branch of the Secretaiv's Oflice of the East India 
Company, and who later on in 1859 l)ecame the Secretary of the 
Marine and Transport Department of the East India House ; 

(3) Melville Papers consisting of over 2.000 letters and papers of 
Henry Dundas relating to Indian affairs and the East India Company, 
which were bought by the Library at Solhehv's sales; and (1) Pitt’s 
Papers containing some letters wriltc-n by Henrv Dundas (1793-1805) 
as the President of the Board of C'ontroi. Piejvaration is also being 
made to undertake the microfilming of iTcords of Indiati interest at 
the Public Record Office, London, w'hicli po.ssc'ssc-s juivatc and semi- 
official papers of Cornwallis. Kllc-nborough. Chatham. Cirenville and 
John Russel, apart from official rc.-cords of the British GovcTiimcnt. 
As a preliminary step the School of Oriental and African Studies of 
the University of London is prc-paiing a descriptive inventtory of 
records relating to modern Indian history on behalf of the National 
Archives of India. 

The microfilming of the historical manuscripts in the Biblio- 
thecjuc Nationale, Paris, has also begun after selection of suitable 
materials including everything of impoitance to India in the series 
known as “Notivclles Acejuisitions”. Lite; De|)artment has already 
received some rolls of these mictofilms through the Indian Embassy 
in Paris. I'he Algemeen Rijksarchief, I'he Ilague, undertook some 
time ago to copy the 17th century records of the Dutch Elast India 
Company for the National Archives of India, and has been ,sc.*nding 
micrcjfilm copies in small instalments. A sc-arch for further 
manuscripts of Indian interest available in foreign repositories is 
continuing. 

The Department has also undertaken to prepare in its Photo- 
duplication Branch microfilm cojiies of the .series of old records in 
its caistocly, both wdth the object of emsuring their safety and promoting 
their use for reseat ch purpo.ses. Several impoitant documents, such 
as Bhutan, , Sikkim and "Eibet Papers (1815-57), Sambalpur Papers 
(1849-59), and Bengal Original Political Consultations (18,34-43) have 
been microfilmed, and the cojtying of the Home Public Proceedings 
(1748-1859) has been undertaken. The manuscripts belonging to the 
Re.search Department of the (iovernment of Jammu and Kashmir 
have been copied on 4,600 ft. of fdm. 

The Research Laboratory has been carrying on researches in con- 
nection w'ith problems of preservation of records pettier to India. 
An item which deserves special mention was die experiment which 
was conducted to prepare an adhesive for use in chiffoning some old 
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jjaper manuscripts which were coated with clay. As the paste used 
for this purjwse had the effect of dissolving the clay coating and with 
it the writing on the nianuscri{>t, attenjpts were made to use plastic 
adhesive. The results so far obtained are quite encouraging, and 
further investigations are l)eing made. Otfier experiments recently 
conducted by the Laboratory relate to humidity control by use of 
hygroscopic salts, ultraviolet ray absorption of glasses of different 
colours, and preservation of pencil writing. 

Among the retent publications of the Department the most 
noteworthy is the volume of Sati.skrit. Documents which has just been 
brougfit out by the Ganganath Jha Research Institute of Allahabad, 
on behalf of the National .Vrehives of India. The printing of 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. IX (1790-91) has been 
completed, and it is expected to be shortly issued for sale. Vol. VIII 
of this Series is still in the press. 

Lhe Hon’ble Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Presitlcnt of the Republic of 
India, paitl a visit to the National Archives of India on 10th July, 
19.^)0. The President spent some lime studying the activities of the 
various branches of the Department. 


The Central Record Office, Madras 

I'lte records of the Government of Madras have been brought 
back from Ghittoor to the Gentral Record Office building situated in 
Egmore, Matlras. It will be recalled that these archiscs were 
evacuated to Ghittoor in 19 t2 for security reasons. The .State Govern- 
ment ordered for their return on Illh July. 19.50, and within two 
mouths the entile bods of the State’s lecords was transferred from 
the war time reposilors to their permanent home. This change has 
been of immeu.se help to reseanh workers and administrators svho 
found it diflicull to utilize the records at (’hitloor. .Some other offices 
•Still occupy a portion of the Record Office building, and until they 
are shifU'd elsesvhere it svill not be- possible for the Central Record 
Office to accept the custody of rerords of the High Court (1800-1900), 
district records (1857-1900) and records of the merged states which 
arc to be: transferred to it. 

I’he accrual of records during 1950-51 included 346 bundles of 
Secretariat records for 1945-16, a large number of Proceeding Volumes 
of the Hoard of Re venue from the Office of the Collector of Madras, 
214 bundles of Board’s Proceedings of the Forest Series (1900-22) from 
the Chief Consersator of Forests, and 143 bundles of records of the 
Government .Solicitor's Office from 1810 to 1857. 14ie Strong Room 
documents accessiemed during the year and numbering 8253 chiefly 
consist of legal deeds relating to land mortgage banks and house 
Ituildiug societies, tvansfened by the Registrar of Co-operative 
.Societies and Deputy Registrars of various districts in the State. 

The Dutch and Danish records which have been in the custody 
of the Madras Record Office for many years have now been given by 
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the Government of India to the Madras Government on a quasi- 
fjermanent loan. The Madras Reeord Ofiice will have full control 
over them subject to keeping them open for insjKction by an autho- 
rised officer of the Government of India, and will seek the approval of 
the Central Government Ijcforc any of those records are destroyed or 
otherwise dis{X)sed of. 

The Record Office rendered valuable service to the Land Reforms 
Committee set up by the Madras (hwernment, by supphing informa- 
tion on different aspects of the land problem, t'/:., fiagmeiitation and 
sub-division, consolidation, economic holdings, alienation, occtipancy 
rights, absentee landlordism, etc. 

The publication programme of the Madras tio\einmenl which 
covers the publication (1) in cxlcn.u) of all the main series of the 
records of the period 17.51-tir), (2) of the caleiulars of the Military 
Country Correspondence from 17.al) to 1765, and of the revenue 
records from 1765 to 1800, and (5) of seledions from the records of the 
period 1800 to 1857, is making steady ])rogress. All records of the 
period before 1750 ha\e already been published i)i rxicn.so and several 
volumes of records of 1751-f)5 hate been piinted. Lhe jntblication 
of the rest of the volumes of this period has been hi^ld up bec.msc of 
printing difficulties. I he (aileiulars of Militaiy Records are ready 
for the pre.ss and will be published as .soon as the requisite facilities 
are available for their printing. (Dr. B. 8. Balig;i, Curator, Madras 
Record Office). 


The Records Depart tnent, West Bengal 

The Report of the Keeper of Records of the Government of West 
Bengal for 1919 which has just been published, sIk)Ws that old records 
of tlie State continued to l)e kept at Berhampur. During the year 
under review, 71,025 papers, including Passport Pa})er.s of 1943 
numbering 58.3 and those of 1911 numbering 753, were accessioned. 
According to the agreement between the (fin'ernments of the two parts 
of Bengal, the East Bengal Government’s share of current records 
continued to be sent to them in small instalments. The Dutch and 
Danish records in the custody of the West Bengal Government have 
been given by the Central Government on a f[uasi-{)ermanent loan, 
as in the case of similar archives in the Madras Record Office. 

Mr. Hari Kumar Banerji retired from the jxjst of Keeper of 
Records in August 1949, and was succeeded by Mr, Jahar Lai 
Majumdar. The latter relinquished his office a year later, and 
Mr. Sankar Nath Dutt was appointed on 31st August, 1950. 


The Central Record Office, Allahabad 

The Uttar Pradesh Central Record Office is making appreciable 
progress in centralizing the archives of the State. Preparation of an 
inventory of the records at the headquarters and in the districts has 
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l)ccn taken up with a view to transferring them to the Central Record 
Ollice, and li''ts of pre-Mutinv records of Badaun, Azamgarh, Jaunpur, 
Kanpur and Mainpuri distrids have been completed. 'I’hc preparation 
of the press-list ol the (iaihwal tlistrict recortls is in progress. These 
retords contain interesting dettiils about the administrative, .social and 
religions liisfory oi ilie legion during the 18th and llltli centuries. 
Among the revenue records ol the .State are to be found a large number 
of farninns of tlie .Mughal period. 

TIu; Central Retold Ollite has now a small mending and preserva- 
tion unit, anti an;nigenients havt; lieen matle for fumigation and tlust- 
ing t)t retortls with \atnuni tleaners. (Dr. C. N. Saletore, Keeper of 
Records). 


The Sr( rctor iul Record Office, Botnbciy 

'The .Secretariat Retort! Olfue, Bombay, wiiic.h is housed in a 
part t)f the Elphinstone Ctillege l>nilding. is fating acute shortage of 
attonnnotlalion botli lor the stall and Itir stacking records. This is 
.1 great tibsiatle to the develtipmenl tif its activities. Apart frtnn the 
ntirmal act rnal til ollit i.il ifttirtls. the Btnnixiy Recortl Ollice is atxpiir- 
ing liistorical niannst ri[)ts frtnn private .sources, d'he oHice has also 
rt'cenlly receivetl a pluittrstatic to|>y of an important Persian Manus- 
cript eutitletl (ijildasfchi (iulshcDi-i-Rcndar Tarif-i-Siillmi MiiliatiDnud 
Adel Shah frtnn the Caininidge Ihiiversity Library. The mtuiuscript 
written liy a ct)nleni]>tn<n y tlnoniclei tleals with the histtnv of Bijapur 
untler Sulttin .Muhtmnnatl .\tlil .Sliali (l()27-l().a()). Phottigr.iphic 
t tipies ha\e also been olitaitu tl of soint' larocans of the .\dil Sliahi and 
OutI) .Shahi regimes frtnn the Hyderabad Rettntl Ollice. and of two 
jariiHins of the lamily til the famous Maratha poet, \'aman Ptindit from 
Shri Ktmole of Namier. The tillite exjietts tti get very stion ftir deposit 
the rectntls tif the Surat .\gem y (1800-1907) whit it are at present 
htnised at the Ctillecttnatc til Surat. These papers were preserved in 
the Ollice of the .\gent of Sural sime the beginning tif the direct 
British rule in that tity (1800 .\.D.). A part tif the rectirds relates 
to debts, mtirtg.'iges and tither nionelaiy transtu lions and .succession 
disputes of the family of the Nawab of Surat, while others give the 
jitililical relatitins of Surat with the petty States of Mandvi, Dharampur 
and Bansda. 

.\mong the latest publications of the Bombay Gtivernment is the 
Rootia Rc-sideary (ionesjeondeme, \'til. XII, covering the first four 
years of Elphinstone's F.mbassv at the Peshwa's Court (181 1-18I.5). 
\’ol. XIII of the Series will contain the records of the latter half of the 
period of Elpliinsione’s siav at Poona as Resident. The printing of 
\'ol. X and Vol. Xl\' of the .Series has also been completed. \^ol. X 
detds with the treaty of Bassein and the Anglo-Maratlia ^Var in the 
Deccan (1802-180 1). and \’ol. Xl\' contains the correspondence of 
Residents at Sindhia’s Court for the years 1810-18. The State Gov- 
ernment hope to publish very shortly a descriptive catalogue of the 
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pre-1820 records in the Secretariat Record Office. (Dr. P. M. Joshi, 
Director of Archives). 


7 he Record Offtces of liaroda and Kolhapur 

In view of the decision of the llonibay Govennueiu to iransfer the 
district and divisional records of liaroda and Rolliapiir Reconi OHices 
to the appropriate district and divisional aulhorilies, the staff of the 
two offices has been i educed. I'hese offices in fimne will look after 
only histoiical and non-current records, riie post of the Raj-Daftardar 
of the Baroda Record Office has been redesif>nated .as Superintendent 
of Records. In Kolhapur the })ost of the Direttor of Recouls and 
Archaeology has been abolished, and tlu' Record Office has been placetl 
in charge of a Head Clerk. Ehe district and divisional authorities in 
Gujarat have; found it difficult to take osew the records relating to 
their olfites due to want of suitable acconunodalion. The liaroda 
Record Ollicc, in addition to the arcliives ahead) existing there, ha.s 
received for dejxtsit the (aown Representative’s ictoids from the 
Mahikantha and lianaskantha Agencies, and also military records of 
the former liaroda .State forces. I'he charge of the Revenue and 
Judicial records in Kolhapur Record Office has been taken over by 
the Collector and the District Judge, though the records continue to 
be housed in tire former Hu/ur Record Office. 

The Alienation Office, Poona 

On the abolition of the post of the Commissioner, Central Divi- 
sion, the administrative control over the Alienation OUkc has passed 
to the .Settlement Commissioner, Poona. The ollicer immediately in 
charge of the Office is now the Alienation Officer. I he Director of 
Archives of Bombay continues to supervise the research activities of 
the Office, and is rc'Sjxtnsible for the proper preservation, up keep and 
jniblication of the Alienation Office records. 'Fhc Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Office held nine meetings during the year ending .Slst 
March, 19.51, and pas.sccl several resolutions reflating to the preserva- 
tion and publication of the records in the Peshiva Dafiar. The State 
Government have accepted the reccammendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee according to which the ajiplicants wishing to inspect records for 
writing family history or history of a State, purely from research point 
of view, have been placed on the same footing as research students 
from Universities or research institutions. 


The Indian Historical Records Commission — 27th Session, 
Nagpur, December, 1950 

The twentyxseventh annual session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission was held at Nagpur on 2.5-2r)th December, 1950. 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of the Hon’blc Maulana Abul 
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Kalam A/ad, Minister for Education, Government of India and ex- 
officio President of the Commission, the meeting was presided over by 
Dr. Tara C^hand, Educational .Adviser to the Go\etnment of India. 
His Excellency Shri Mangaldas Pakvasa, (iovernor of Madhya Pradesh, 
inaugurated the session on 25tfi Decemi)er. Wliile reviewing the acti- 
vities of the (Commission. His Excellency paid a high tribute for tlie 
wide Held of work alre.idy covered. He laid special emphasis on the 
aetjuisition of historical materials and their proper use. He said, 
“But let us not like misers collect the materials only and evcai arrange 
thc-m without any further use being made of these riches. Let not tbe 
rich mate-rials he the- glory of the few by their possession but they must 
be so used as may re nder a valuable .service to the peojrle in present 
times and be helpful guide for the future.” 

In his prc;siclential adchess, the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam 
A/ad stressed on the value of recoids for true interpretation of history 
and the probh-ms coufionting the- National Arc Hives of India. The 
Hon’blc- Minister said, “National .Aichixes arc in all countries the 
ti'c'asiuv house of their historical wealth, and we in India can justly 
take- pride for the extent and uragnitude- of our richc-s in this field. 
Our National Aichives contains a \ast collection of records but syste- 
matic set ic's begin fiom 1()72. .Some of the latest records are as late 
as I'.Mil. I'hey, therefore, tell the story of nc.-ar u[)on .800 years of 
India’s history of a most interesting and momentous period”. It was 
furthc-r statc-d that to this had been added a mass of very important 
series of records which were in the possc.-ssion of the British Residencies 
and the Political \gencies. “Of the.se, the National .Archives has 
already rc-ceivc-d the rc-cords of 11 Rcsidencic-s and 11 Political 

.Agencies These tiansfc-nc-d records number 11. .^>.55 volumes, 

and .8,.a8l bundles, and cover a period from 1072 to 1010.” He further 
emphasisc'd the need of stuchiug rc-cords lying in private custody, and 
said, “we know that during the; Moghul period, India had all the 
instrumc-tUs of civilised government and that full records wc-re kept 
of all odicial decisions and happenings. Lnfortunalc-ly. most of thc-se 
records were dc-stroyc-d during the troubled pericid of the 18th century. 
In consecpietice. wc ha\e lost some of the- most valuable .sources of cjur 
knowledge of the ;ige. It is, howevetr, fortunate that the histcjries 
written by .Abul Fa/al, Abdul Hamid Lahori, Khafi Khan and others 
based on oflicial records are asailable to us.” With this huge mass of 
official and accpiired pa[)ers the National Archi\es was confronted with 
the difficult problems of projicr preservation, housing and utilisation. 
'The Hon'ble Minister added “I would like to give members of the 
Commission .some idea of the magnitude of the task which faces the 
National .Archives to-day. In 1989. it was little more than a medium 
si/e depository, with a limited body of records. Today, it is one of 
the Ic'ading archival institutions in the world, and is certainly the 
largc’st in .\sia.” 

The next item was the reading of papers. Twenty j>apc;r.s were 
contributed and di.scu.ssions were held on twelve. A vciry interesting 
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paper on the “Introduction of Experimental Visual Telegraph Com- 
munication by the Government of India” was contributed by Col. R. 
H. Phillimore of the late Royal Engineers &; Survey of India. 
Mr. Arun Kumar Das Gupta, Lecturer in History in the Central 
College, Calcutta, gave valuable information rcgtirding the system of 
communications prevailing in the early nineteenth century. Other 
papers were on a variety of topics based on original and unpublished 
documents. ‘ Lhe Correspondence of McKlave” by S. P. Sen, “Cianga- 
dhar Shastri” by K. K. Datta, and the 'Boundary Disputes between the 
British and Mayurbhanj in the 18th century” by I'arit Kumar 
Mtikherji deserve special mention. 

'Lhe Business Meeting of the Commission began on the morning 
of 26th December, with an unanimous vote of condolence on the death 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Home Affairs, Government of India. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission considered a variety 
of proposals, the more imjwrtant of ^vhich related to (i) the compilation 
of the National Register of Records on an experimental basis in the 
States of Delhi and East Punjab; (ii) the recognition by all State 
Governments of Archives Administration as a technical work ; (iii) the 
employment of diploma holders in State Record Offices ; (iv) the 
proper mainttaiance of records by the Ministries of the Government 
of India and State Governments ; and (v) the grant of stipends for 
training. 

A historical exhibition was organized in connection with the 
session of the Commission. Very interesting exhilrits which were dis- 
played in the exhibition were received from the National Archives of 
India ; the Secretariat Record Room, Madhya Pradesh ; the Maha- 
koshal Historical Society ; (iovernment of Bihar ; Sri S. G. (]hatte of 
Nagpur ; the (iram-Joshi family of Nagpur ; Sardar Vankat Rao 
Gujar ; Sardar Yashwant Rao (iujar ; .Shrimanta Madltao Rao Ganga- 
dharao Chitnavis : the Nagpur Maliavidyalaya ; the Jagannatli Temple 
Historical Research Society, Puri ; Raja Sahel) of Raigarh ; the Rajpu- 
tana Museum, Ajmer : the (>liicf Commissioner, Bhopal ; the Rajwadc 
Samshodhan Mandal, Dhulia ; the Jain Research Institute, Yeotmal ; 
the Dafter-i-Diwani, Hyderabad; P.E.P.S.U. ; the Vidarbha Maha- 
vidyalaya, Amraoti ; the Sharadashram, Yeotmal ; the Ca)mbined Inter- 
Sei’vices Historical Section, Simla ; the Assam Provincial Museum, 
Gauhati ; the Madliya Bharat Government ; Shri K. Sajan Lai, 
(iovernment of Uttar Pradesh. 


The Research o- Puhlicatiun Committee — 16th Meeting, Delhi, 
July 1950 ; 17th meeting, Nagl/ur, December 1950. 

The Re.scarch and Publication Committee of the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission held as usual two meetings during 1950. The 
16th meeting was held on 31st July at Delhi under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Tara Chand, Educational Adviser to the Government of India 
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and ex-ofjicio Chairman of the Committee. The Committee consi- 
dered a muubcr »)f proposals, the more important of which relate to 
(i) the exccmion of the Five Year PuI)lieation Programme with a 
greater spi-ed ; (ii) the throwing open of records to researclr scholars 
in Part ‘IV Stat(;s ; (iii) the establishment of Record Offices in Parts 
A Sc B Slates: (iv) I lie further development of National Archives in 
rcsj)e(t of accommodation and equipment ; (v) the prevention of dis- 
persal. sah- and unwarranted destruction of historical documents in the 
possession of /amindars, Talukdars, Nawabs, etc., consccpient on the 
abolition of the Zaniindari systcan : (vi) the better preservation and 
ulili/ation of hisloiical records available in the personal custody of 
Indian Ih inces : and (vii) the legislation ensuring safety of records in 
transit by railways. 

'I he 17th meeting of the Committex' was hcdtl at Nagpur on 2fith 
Dc'ceinitei . Ih.aO, witli l)t. f ata Chanel in the Chair. Some cvf the 
impoilant recommendations of the Committee were in conneetiem 
with (i) the preparation of a set of rules governing the weeding of 
cmretit rc.cords m all Covet imient agencies in India, and (ii) the 
award of scholat ships bv the- I 'niversities for the proposctcl compilation 
of the History of l‘rc.‘edom Movement in India. 


I' he Re<^ional Records Sxirvey Committees. 

(a) rite Mnduis Regional Rerotds Sunny ('ommittee held two 
meetitigs during the year HCOr)!, the first on 2flh Apiil, lO.'iO and 
the' secotid on 2alh November. lhaO. At the first mc-eting the Com- 
tnittc'c resolved, in it's|)ect of the scope of its work, not to undertake 
activities like llte collection of data for the compilation of a National 
Rc'gistc'f of Recoids which the prc'vious .Ic/ Hoc Committee of the 
Indian Histoiical Records Commission had bec'ii commissioned to do. 
At its .second mee ting the C'ommittc'e examined a talndar statement of 
the genealogical lists and other rc-cords relating to the Zatnindar 
families in the different districts of the State furnished by the State 
Covernmenl. J he .\ndhra Historical Society, Rajahmundry, at the 
instance of the .Madras Committee is preparing a list of letters and 
other doc umenis in the possession of the Kendragula family of Rajah- 
mundry. wide h include correspondence' with the East India Company, 
the Ni/atn. and the other country powc-rs. The Committee has also 
beeit living to persuade various public and private institutions and 
individuals to throw opt;n their records and family papers to bona fide 
research .students. 

The Cknernment of India have been assured of the co-operation 
of the ('ommittee in their project for the collection of materials for 
the Historv of the Indian krc'etlom Movement. 

(b) I'he II est Hengal Committee could not undertake any exten- 
sive survey work during 19.50-51 because of lack of funds. The old 
district records of the Collectorate of Murshidabad were inspected 
by a member of the Committee. The Committee examined the 
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Judges’ Letter-Books in the Small Cause Court, originally known as 
the Court of Request, at Calcutta, and prepared a synopsis Of the con- 
tents of the records of the Board of Trade for the vears 177iJ-1781 and 
1810-1825. 

(c) The Regional Records Sim>ey Committee of liilmr continued 
during 1951-52 the search for original’ documents in the dilferent parts 
of the State. Dr. H. R. (ihosjtl. Prof. Sunijdeo Narain. and Prof. 
Shyain Bihari Singh examined several volumes of old ictoids in the 
Mazaffarpur Collectorate whiclt contain tuaterials for the study of 
administrative and cconomit changes during the rule of the East India 
(Company. 'Phe Committee has also collected some .-'Id Persian stnnids 
and historical manuscripts including a volume of letters of Kliati-h 
Khanan. 

(d) The Madhya Pradesh Regional Records Surx'cy Committee 
unearthed a large number of documents and matmscripts of historical 
interest during the year ending 31st March, 1951. The ircords of the 
Pargana Officers in Berar arc of much importance, as they have hc-cat 
hereditary incumbents of these oflices since the Kith centurv. The 
Committee arranged to inspect the papers in six Parganas, and brought 
to light revenue accounts of diffc^rent periods, clecisions of courts 
regarding civil and criminal disputes and corresjjonclenc e of the ofliccrs. 
A Kanl or lease document issued during the regime of Malik Ambar, 
Minister of the Ahmadnagar State, throws light on tlie revenue system 
introduced by him. The Persian manuscripts availaltle in the tcjwn 
of Talegaon Basasar in the Amraoti district, were surveyed, and 
arrangements have been made by the Committee to get prepared 
English translations of some of those which are of historical significance. 
A search for the documents relating to the (iond Rajas of C.lianda and 
Nagpur, who ruled before the rise of the Bhonsla power, continued 
to be made during the year and some original pajjers were brought to 
light. Attempts have also been made to trace the Itistorical documents 
of the three old families of Basim in Berar, viz., (1) Raja Udaram, who 
flourished during the reign of Jahangir ; (2) Bhawani Kalu, Dewan of 
Bhonslas of Nagpur ; and (3) Rajaram Pant Walke, who was Diwan of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. The.se documents in private ciistofly are of 
great historical value, and arrangements have been made by the Com- 
mittee for copying them. A fragmentary document recording the 
chronology of important events of the Bhonsla period, up to the 
regime of Janoji Bhonsla, has been discovered at Nagpur. 7’hc manus- 
cript is in Mocii charactei's, and a copy of it has been prepared. 

The Madhya Pradesh Government base decided to appoint a 
permanent Regional Records Survey Committee from the year 1952-53; 
and the present Ad Hoc Committee will cease to function after it 
is .set up. 

(e) The Government of Uttar Pradesh have set up a permanent 
Regional Records Survey Committee in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Historical Records Commission. The Com- 
mittee consists of all members of the Commission residing in the State 

10 
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l)t;sidcs five members nominated by the Government. Prof. Moham- 
mad Habib of Muslim University, Aligarh, is the Chairman of the 
(Committee and the Keeper of the Records of the State is its cx-officio 
Secretary. The functions of the Committee will be to conduct surveys 
with the object of bringing to light records in private custody and to 
provide for their preservation and publication. The Regional Com- 
mittee has also been emjx>wered to constitute Branch Committees with 
the (iovernment’s approval and allot funds to them for conducting 
surveys of records, set uring historical materials, or similar purposes. 
All the records, their copies and notes, donated to and purchased by 
tlie Regional Committee or its Branches will l)e the property of the 
(iovernment and will Ik.‘ pieserved at the Central Record Ollice, 
Allahabad. 


Stale Hoard for Historical Records and Ancient. Monnnicnts, Bombay 

'The first meeting of the Stat(“ Board for Historical Records and 
Ant ient Monuments was held at Pootia on 10th July, 1050. Due to 
the unavoidable absetue of the Hoti’ble Mr. B. G. Kher, President 
of the Board, his afldress was read by tlie ex-officio Chairman, who 
presided over the meeting. Mr. Kher gave a brief account of the 
archival activities of the State Government, and pointed out the res- 
j)onsibility which would devolve on them with the inclusion of 
Archaeology in the list of concurrent subjects in the new Rejniblican 
Constitution of India. In regard to the private archives in the State, 
he .said that it would be “an imjxntant task of tlu' Board to see that 
these valuable records arc secured, carefully preserved and made 
available to the general students and the rescan h scholars.” In con- 
clusion, Mr. Kher ajjpealed for public co-operation and help to sujjple- 
ment the efforts of the (Jovianment in tlie preservation of the glorious 
heritage of records and archaeological monuments. 

'The Board considered various proposals for the effective and 
speedy implementation of its objectives regarding the survey of 
archives and monuments in the .State, and resolved to set up four 
Regional Camimittees for Gujarat, Bombav. Maharashtra and Karnatak. 
I’hcse Regional Committees will consist of members of the State Board 
of the four regions and the Director of Archives. Government of 
Bombay, and will have jiower to co-opt local scholars. 

rile Board also decided to set up a Standing Committee for 
carrying on its day-to-day work and to deal with urgent jiroblcms. 
'File Committee consists of the Education Secrctaty to the Govern- 
ment, the Director of Archives, Prof. D. V. Potdar and Mr. H. D. 
Sankalia as members, and the Historical Archivist to the Government 
as its Secretary. 

It was also re.solved that the Regional Committees set up by the 
Board should take up the preparation of a comprehensive list of anti- 
quities of historical interest in the State of Bombay, with the co- 
operation of school teachers and other agencies for the collection of 
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preliminary data. The problem of conservation of the ancient monu- 
ments in the State which were not looked after by the Central Archaeo- 
logical Department received special attention of the Board, and it 
was decided to set up a Sub-Committee to suggest suitable amend- 
ments to the existing legislation for ensuring their proper care. Tlic 
Committee was requested to consider how municipalities and other 
local bodies could co-operate in the work of conser\ation of old 
monuments. 

E'inally, the Board resolved that a survey should be made of 
historical and liteiary mattaials l)ing uiuared for in the jmssession of 
private families, anti that copies of manuscripts of liistorical interest 
to the State should be actpiired from Coa, Portugal, Holland and 
other foreign countries. 


Tail jure Raj Rccouls 

1 lie (ioNcrnment of liulia have detided to liantl over to the (Gov- 
ernment of Madras the arclii\al toilet tion known as lanjtire R.aj 
Ketortls, at pusent htnisetl iti tht“ J'anjttie Palate Builtling. 'Phis 
tletision was basetl on the rctommentlation of the Committee t)f 
Kxpeits, appoinletl in July, ll)5t), tt) advise the (It)vernment regartl- 
ing the location, jncservation and utili/ation of the rectntls. The 
Committee consistetl of (1) Prtifesstir D. V. Pottlar t)f Pottna ; (2) Prin- 
t i])al C. S. Srittivasachari of Conjeevaram ; (.'5) Dr. P. M. Joshi. Director 
of Archives. Botnlxty ; anti (1) Dr. Purnendu B;isu, Secretary, Indian 
Histoiical Records Commission, New Delhi. 

The "Eanjore Raj Rcctnds t>riginally belongetl tt) the British 
.Agency established at T'anjore after the cession of the territory to the 
British by the Raja of Tanjore in October, 1799. With liic Agency 
archives are also mixed up a number of records j)crtaining to the old 
Maratha atltninistration t)f the territory. As records of a tlefunct 
politit:al agency, though they belong to the Ciovernment of India, they 
have remained so far in the custody of the Government of Madras, 
anti in tlirett charge of the (Gollectt)r of 'Eanjore. As the ruler of 
I'anjor was merely a pensioner after 1799, and the actual administra- 
tion was carried on by the Resident or Agent, the Agency records of 
Tanjore are the administrative records of the 'I'atijore Raj. d'he Com- 
mittee, which inspected tlie records at Tanjore on 14th November, 
1950, was of the opinion that those archives should be given to the 
Madras Government as the administration of the areas had come 
under the jurisdiction of the State. 

According to the reports prepared by Major N. B. Gadrc in 
August, 1950, the Tanjore Raj Records consist of more than 1050 
bundles besides some loose papers. There arc akso among them 18 
bundles of Cadjan leaf documents and some bound volumes and 
books. I'he records are in a disorganized form, and before they can be 
used they have to be sorted very carefully. Major Gadrc is of opinion 
that the documents are of great administrative value as well as of 
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academic interest. A large number of the manuscripts are in Modi 
.scri[)t ; several of them being in Tamil and English. 

rh(.‘ physical condition of the Tanjore Records is deplorable. 
A majority of them are in such a dilapidated state that they 
cannot even stand the slightest handling. The oldest among them 
have already falleti into pieces and are kept at the Agency Record 
Room in a crate. It will be inijmssiblc to renovate such records. 

I'he Covernment of Madras have agreed to accept the Central 
(iovernment’s oiler to transfer them permanently to the State Ciov- 
ernment, and the I’anjore Raj Records will be brought to the Madras 
Record ()Hi<«- as soon as space is available there for their housing. It 
is c’xpectc'd that airangemenls for their weeding, proper preservation, 
and invenloiying wiil also he soon made by the State Government. 


Jinn Hhadia ItirDia liliandar, jaisabner 

An eshihition of ati nni(]ne collection of palm-leaf manuscripts 
be longing to I be Jina lib.idra jnana Bhandar Library was held at the 
Nalion.d Miiscnm, Neu Delhi, on 2t)-27 February, 1‘).51. 'I'he Library 
w.is established in the l.^lh century .is a part of a Jain temple at 
Jaisalmer, and is bc-lie\ed to be the olde.st repository of Jain manu- 
scripts in India c;c)n(aining manuscripts of the 10th, 11th, 12th and 
L‘hh centuries. 'T’he entire collection of the Library comprises 402 
manuscripts on palm lc;af and more than 1.000 paper manuscripts. 
A sc'lectc'd number of the palni-k;af manuscripts was brought to New 
Dc.’lhi early this year for their photographic reproduction and for 
their rehabilitation so that thc’V could be preserved for postenity. 

Besides Jain religious tc-xts the Bhandar j>ossesses a large number 
of manuscripts relating to Indian philosophy, literature, lexicons and 
grammars. \ commentarv on the Art hasastra of Kautilya written in 
or about the 1 1th century has also been found in the Bhandar. and 
Avhen [nopt'iiy c'dited is likely to throw fre.sh light on the continuity 
of the textual tradition of the Arthusastra in India. Among the 
c'xhibits were a Sanskrit tnamrscript of Nydya-Prax'cki of the famous 
'Buddhist |)hilosopher Dinnaga, copied in 1146 A.D. and the 
I'atlvdsdiiiorafin of Kamalasila, Principal of the Nalanda University, 
with his own commentary, copied in the I2th century. These are 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts on philosophy which are very rarely found 
in India. 

I'lierc' wc're .some other manuscripts to be seen for the first time, 
c.g., two m w commentaries on Sankhya-Saptati and a Bhashya on the 
()<rlni-Nir\uf{ti. 'I'he author’s copy of a commentary by Kanaka 
Vijaya on Hcauac handra's Grammar, dated 1214 A.D. was also on 
display. The exhibits included some manuscripts, the dates of which 
coincide with the dates of their first composition and they belong to 
the early part of the 12th century. The manuscript of Nishitha-Sutra 
(I2th century A.D.) was the personal copy of the famous Jain jxtntif 
Sri Jina Datta Suri. 
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'The longest palm-leaf manuscript in the exhibition was of 34 
inches written in well preserved black ink. Ehe collection also 
included the oldest paper manuscript so far known in India xnz., a 
manuscript of the Karmagrautha tipfxami dated 1189 A.D. 


INI'ERNAIIONAL 
The United Nations Library 

The Woodrow Wilson ^‘oundation has made a gift to the United 
Nations of its Woodrow Wilson Mcntorial Lii)rary, comprising about 
KijoOO volumes including a complete collectien of the League of 
Nations documents. It will continue to be housed tem|x)rarily in 
the Woodrow W’ilson Foundation building in New York City, where 
it will be available for public use on the responsibility of the United 
Nations Library. As soon as the new premises of the United Nations 
are ready the Memorial Library will be allotted accotJimodation there. 


The International federation for Docninentalion 

Tlie CiOuncil of the International Federation for Documentation 
has decided that it will in future issue two periodicals instead of one. 
I'he Revie.xv of Documentation will be entirely devoted to scientific 
articles, bibliography and documentation ; the new monthly organ 
FID Informations will contain information on admitiislralion and news 
items. The Reoieu) of Documentation, to be published (juarterly, 
wail tontain reports presented at conferences org-anizeil by the Federa- 
tion so that participants may study them in advance. Subscribers to 
the Revieio will also regularly receive FID Informations. Mons. Ci. 
l.orphe\re. Secretary General of the Association beige de Documen- 
tation, has been appointed Editor-in-Chief of the two periodicals. 

The Federation has published, on behalf of UNESCO, Directory 
of iMicrofilming and Photocopying Services. 'Fhe work forms a 
jjrimary guide for those who desire to obtain microfilms or photocopies 
from foreign countries. It contains a list of addresvses of photodupli- 
cation services available in different countries with their rates for the 
work. An introductory chapter gives a short survey of modern 
processes of documentary reproduction. 

The International Federation for I>ocumentation is to hold its 
next World Conference on Documentation in Rome. The Con- 
ference is being organized by the Italian Committee of FID under 
the auspices of the Italian Research Council. The principal object 
of the Conference will be to gather, by exchange of ideas, as much 
information as jwssible on a limited number of subjects with a view 
to reaching international agreements of practical value to documen- 
talists, librarians, and information officers in all countries. 
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Tlic prograiiunc is to include discussions of the following 
subjects : 

(1) (ieneral classification. 

(2) Application of the universal decimal classification, parti- 

cularly to industrial firms and administrations. 

{?>') Abstracts and bibliographies, utilization of abstracting and 
inde.\ing services. 

(4) 7\pplication of technical methods of documentatiott. Selec- 
tion of doctnnents, })hotocoi)y, microcopy. Economic 
and financial problems raised by these methods. 

(f)) l eaching of documentation. 

(()) Publication of dissertations and summaries with an indica- 
tion of the method to be used to obtain the complete 
text by economic: means of reproduction. 

(7) Relations with other international institutions. 

It is [ttoposed to oigani/e an e\hii)itioit of modern documentary 
ie[)iotltt( I ion ecpiipmeiii, showing progress in that held. 


The .iicliiiifs of the Gcnnmi J-r^alion in lilltiojjin 

The long drawn out controsc'rsy between the Itnjxaial Ethiopian 
(Jovernment on the one hand, and United Kingdom, United States 
and France on the other, ovea* the problem of custody of the archives of 
ex-encaity (lermati Legation was .settled some months ago. It was 
conceded by the three Western powers that the property belonged to 
the Imperial Ethiopian (iovernmcait, but the documents should 
remain iti possession of oiu' of tl)em. I'he lu-gotiations histccl for over 
live years. The settlenuiit arrived at was that the malcaial {)ortion 
of the archive's and property siumld bc' taken by the Impcaial Elthio- 
pian Ciovernment, while the records should be kept under the control 
and supervision of the- Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, and that the 
archives should be open for inspection to both the parties. Since the 
Doyen of the Diplotnatic Ca)rps happened to be the Ambassador for 
the United Kingdom in Ethiopia, the archives were transfc'rred to the 
British Embassy in November lOaO. The decision has established yet 
another international prc?cedent in favour of thc' doctrine, so zealously 
ach'oeated by archisists, of keeping intact the intc'grity of archives. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

I'lie British Records Association — hSth Annual Meeting 

'The 18th .\mutal Confereiue and Annual General Meeting of 
the British Records .\ss(K'iation was held in December 19.50 in the 
Cutler's Hall, Loncloti. Of the former sections of the Association only 
one — thc Record Preservation Section — now remains as a separate 
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entity, but the meetings and discussions were conducted in accor- 
dance with the pattern set in previous years. 

The subject for discussion at the Technical Discussion Meeting 
was “Material for Repair and Packing”. Mr. R. H. Ellis of the Public 
Record Office, while introducing the subject, said that the most serious 
problem to be faced by archivists in post-war years was the supply of 
repair materials in adequate quantity and of good quality. It was 
not easy, Mr. Ellis pointed out, to find materials of pre-war (juality, 
and careful testing and experiment were es.sential before new materials 
were brought into use. He sugge.sted that initial experinieius with 
such materials tould profitably and harmlessly be carried out on 
documents scheduled for destruction. Mr. W. H. Langwell, lately 
Research Chemist to the Distiller’s Company, emphasised the need 
for more technical development and re.search with the object of find- 
ing out which of the materials would be suitable for repair work 
undertaken by the archivist. One of the problems touched ujxtn by 
Mr. Langwell in this connection was the suitability of modern plastics 
as repair materials. Dr. V. E. Yawsley, Consulting Chemist, agreed 
with Mr. Langtvell that plastics as a family suffered under the handicap 
of latk of atlcxpiate testing under actual condition of service. He 
maintained that although cellulose acetate film and sheet apj>eared 
to have been the most favoured plastic in the preserwition of docu- 
ments in America, it should be remembered that this was rather the 
first word than the last which plastics had to offer. He referred in this 
connexion to plastics like polythene, vinyl polymers and co-]K)lymcrs 
and certain members of the nylon family. 

The next speaker, Mr. L. ^V. Causer, described tests carried out 
by the Stationery Office Laboratory which was finally responsible for 
the quality of materials which Government Departments would use 
for the making of public, records. Mr. Causer suggested to those who 
needed to test their repair materials to seek the advice of the Public 
Record Office or the British Museum or to consult the laboratories 
of PA'l'RA (Printing and Allied 'Lradcs Research Association) at 
L.eatherhead. Mr. A. E. Ciirkct of Bedfordshire County Rct:ortl Office 
spoke on the pioneering work in document repair begun by the late 
Dr. G. H. Eowler at the Bedfordshire County Record Office some 
thirty years ago. 

Totvards the end of the meeting Major E. G. C. Rowe, Honorary 
Secretary of the Society of Local Archivists, made a brief announce- 
ment about the Document Repair Course which had been organisetl 
by the l.ondon County Council in collaboration with the Society and 
the Public Record Office at the London School of Printing and Graphic 
Arts. 

At the meeting of the Record Preservation Section the discussion 
on the “Transfer of Archives from Solicitors’ and Surveyors’ (Offices to 
Local Repositories” was opened by Mr. Guy Cholmeley, lately a partner 
in Messrs Frere Cholmeley & Co., Solicitors of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Mr. Cholmeley de.scribed s<>mc of the perils menacing Solicitors’ accu- 
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nmlations o£ documents, from theft, water aud fire to “confusion”. 
He stressed the necessity of immediate steps being taken by the British 
Records Association for the preservation of these collections of docu- 
ments by examining them and securing their deposit in suitable 
rejjositories. 

I.t. Col. W. Lellardy participating in the discussion invited the 
attention of tlie Sixtion to the problem of Bankers’ Records, jiarti- 
(iilarly liecause bankers had no legal authority to liatid them over 
for dejKisit. Sevt-ral of the speakers spoke about the ways in which 
solicitors and others having accumulations of private records should 
be approached, i'lie (onsensus of opinion was that there was need 
for personal approach and this method was widely applied with suc- 
cess. Lt. Col. C. Malet felt that the idea of sorting and deposit was 
gradually getting lound to the Solicitors, but tliat it was still most 
important to emphasise on them that it was in tlieir interest to sort 
and deposit their accumulations. Sir Hilary Jenkinson, the Chairman, 
hinted at tlie |K)ssibility of legislation regarding these matters. 

'I'he meeting of the Puhlicalions Section was presided over by 
Prof. r. K. r. Plu(knett. Mr. F. ('■. Emmison read a paper on the 
"Lists, Ittdexes and Inventories ”. He lamented the absence of any 
published (iuides or general Inventories of most of the Local Record 
Ollices in the United Kitigdom. He was of opinion that to meet the 
itnmediate needs of students brief Guides should be published in 
preference to catalogues or calendars the preparation of which takes a 
long time. He also suggested that in the counties where there were 
more than one independi.'nt series of imjamant archives, joint publi- 
cations (ould be undertaken by i.ssuing a brief composite Inventory. 
Several members taking part in the discussion pointed out the dilli- 
lulties the Local Record Olfues had to face in publishing In\entories 
or Guides and niadi' etujuiries regarding the technique of their 
preparation. 

'File subject for the Discussion Meeting of the Association was 
“University and College Archives”. Dr. J. A. Venn. President of 
Queen’s College and Uni\ersity Archivist of Cambridge opened the 
iliscussion. He sjjokc of a certain rivalry between the Cambridge 
and Oxford Universities concerning their relative antiquity, but while 
Oxford had an archivist for the care of archives for some centuries, 
(’ambridge apjMiinted one for the lirst time in October 1919 only. 
The archi\es in both cases had passed through great ticissitudes of 
fortune anil muih had been lost, but whatever remained were of 
great interest and value. Dr. Venn touched on the subject of College 
Archives also and emphasised their value as biographical materials. 

Mr. 1. G. Philip, speaking next, explained that the University 
Archives at Oxford had always maintained an existence separate from 
the University l.ibrary, and their first Keeper was appointed as early 
as l(i,^4. He, however, jjointed out that University Archives gave 
little information about the intellectual life and activities of the 
University. Miss Hill sjxike on the archives of the University of 
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Glasgow. On the invitation of tlic Chairman, Sir Hilary Jcnkinson, 
several representatives of smaller anti younger universities gave ac- 
counts of their archives. 

The Annual General Meeting was presided over by the Master 
of the Rolls. In presenting tlie Annual Report, he reviewed the 
activities of the Association during the past year. An important con- 
tribution, he said, had been made by the Memorandum on School 
Records which might well be the means of saving much from ignorant 
destruction. Another outstanding serxice performed by the Associa- 
tion was the guidance given regarding the publication of Records and 
particularly of Btisiness Records. 'The long-awaited Handlist of 
Records Publications should prove a welcome aid to editors. The 
Master of the Rolls emphasized the need for great vigilance in saving 
records from danger of loss, dispersal and destrtiction. He xvas of 
the opinion that these perils could not be overcome unless preservation 
of archives was put on proper footing throughout the country. He 
also spoke about the progress made* by the Committee on Archives set 
up by him. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchcsicr — Acquisition of 
Manuscripts of Indian interest 

Among the historical manuscripts acquired by John Rylands 
Library, Manchester in 1950 are the muniments of the Bagshawc 
family of Ford Hall Co. Derby, of 15-19th centuries. These include 
an important item of Indian ititerest, viz., the correspondence and 
papers of Col. Samuel Bagshawe (d. 1702), who was for some years 
second in command in the East Indies (1751-1750). I’he Bagshawc 
Papers comprise two large folio volumes in which are collected his 
correspondence, military papers, regimental orders, etc., for the years 
1754-1758 (279 items), and two letters from Clive to Bagshawe (dated 
29 November 1760 and 24 February 1702), and one (a copy) from 
Bagshawc to Clive (dated 8 September 1754). Ehe National Archives 
of India will be shortly acquiring copies of ihe.se manu.scripts. 


Institute of Historical Research, London — Victoria History 
of the Counties of England 

Mr. Ralph Bernard Pugh, formerly an Assistant Keeper at the 
Public Record Oflice, became Editor of the Victoria County History in 
November 1949, in succession to Mr. I,. F. .Salzman who retired after 
an association with the project lasting more than 45 years. 

The Victoria County History was started fifty years ago as a private 
venture by Mr. H. A. Doubleday and Sir Laurence Gomme and conti- 
nued so under the editorship of Dr. William Page until it was trans- 
ferred to the University of London in 1932. The Office of the History 
Committee which supervises the working of the plan is located at the 
Institute of Historical Research. The History was planned to cover 

U 
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all the counties of England and there arc 42 ‘counties' to be described. 
Of these, histories of Bedford, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Rutland, 
Surrey, Worcester and the North Riding have been completed and 
that of Warwick, is nearly finished. According to the arrangements 
which have been made by the Victoria County History Committee the 
histories of Leicester, Oxford, Stafford and Wilts Will be written 
during the next decade. For most of the other counties volumes on 
general history have also been prepared but the major part of the 
work on toijographical volumes which would include the description 
of every parisfi in the kingdom remains to be done. 

The funds for the (ompilation of Victoria County History have 
mostly been raised locally, but in the old days handsome donations 
were given by the nobility and gentry. On account of the recent 
economic changes the landowners cannot be so generous in patronizing 
such projects as they were before, but fortunately the local autho- 
rities are coming foivvard to give monetary help for the completion 
of the work. Victoria County History local committees have been 
formed in various counties and .sub editors have been employed who 
work under the general direction of the Editor. If the materials 
collected by tlu'm are ol the ))roj>er (juality the University of London 
undertakes to publish thetn. riiiis the cost of publication is borne by 
the University and the load committees pay for the compilation of 
the History. 


Centenary of the Public Libraries Act (IS^O) 

The Centenary of the passing of the first Public Liliraries Act 
(1850) of Great Britain was commemorated last year. The occasion 
arou.sed world-wide interest, and the celebrations were arranged in 
many countries by the British Council. Exhibitions of books were 
arranged in all the parts of (ireat Britain as a pait of the celebration 
programme. In I.ondou Lord Samuel opened on 5th September, the 
Exhibition entitled “40 Million Books”. This Exhibition was 
arranged at the National Book I.eague, and was organized by that 
body in collaboration with the Association of Metropolitan Chief 
Libraries and the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
A.ssociation. It was a simple show designed to expre.ss many aspects 
of the public library service. 

It was on 14th August, 1850 that Public Libraries Act received 
Royal Assent. A year earlier a Select Committee had found that 
England was one of the countries rvorst provided with library faci- 
lities. Though the prox isions of this Act were of an adoptive character, 
the local authorities began to take interest in the growth of public 
libraries ; and the present nationwide library coverage in Great 
Britain is an achievement unequalled in another country. The 
most outstanding feature of the British public library service is 
that every inhabitant of Great Britain lives within the area of a 
library authority and enjoys free access to a public library service. At 
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least one in four people of the country is a regular registered l)oi-rower 
from a public library. This simple fact accounts for the deep influence 
the public library service is exercising on c\’er>' phase of the national 
life of the English people. 


The Library Association — The Archive Commit Ice 
Memorandum 

riie keen interest taketi by the Council of the l.ibiary Associa- 
tion in the future administration of local archives in Eiigland is 
reflected in a memorandum approved at a meeting of the Council 
held on (ith October, 19.50. The memorandum was drawn up on 
the basis of reports received from the Council’s Archive Committee 
which had macle a detailed examination of the problems arising from 
uncoordinated multiplication of repositories meant to serve the same 
locality. I'he accordance of oflicial recognition to more than one 
repo.sitory in the .same locality has. in the o])inion of the Council, 
obstriuted the building up of single comprehensive collections of 
priA'atc, semi public, business or other archives belongitig to the same 
region, and may lead to the following unhappy results: 

1. .Separation of archives wdiich should be kept together; 

2. Increasing difficulties for .students to locate : 

3. Separation of documents from maps and books necessary 

for research ; and 

4. Unhealthy competition between the repositories for acquir- 

ing the same document or series of documents. 

The Council is not opposed to the creation of further rcjwsitories 
for local archives where necessary, but is, at the same time, of opinion 
that where there is more than one repository in the same locality, the 
delimitation of field of interest will go a long way to remove the evil 
effects |X)inted out by it. It believes that where a conflict of interests 
occurs, it should be possible for one of the interested rejx»sitories to 
bring the matter to the notice of a central authority, in order to ask 
for intervention, should this be considered desirable. Having consi- 
dered all these problems, the Council has recommended to the Master 
of the Rolls and the Master of the Rolls Archives Committee that 
a co-ordinated plan for the administration of archives should be formu- 
lated at an early date, that recognition should be withheld from any 
repository not prepared to carry out its full obligations, that the 
minimum requirements of a recognised repository should be specified, 
and that a committee should be appointed to consider, among other 
things, questions relating to the intake of I'ecords into existing and 
future repositories. 

The Annual Conference of the Association in 1950 was a special 
one to commemorate the centenary of the first Public Libraries Act 
(1850). It was held in London from 18th to 22nd September. The 
Presidential address was delivered by Vice-Admiral the Earl Mount- 
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batten of Burma on behalf of the H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
President of the Council for the year. Lord Mountbatten spoke about 
the growth of the Public Library movements in Great Britain, and 
eulogized the services rendered by the Library Association in this 
field. 


UNH ED S I A LES OF AMERICA 

The Nnlional Archives and Records Service 

The Federal Retords Act of 1950 which became law on 5th 
Septemf)er is another important step taken by the (iovernment of the 
United States to organi/.e records services of the Federal Government 
on a sound basis. Lhe Act has made it coinptdsory for the Govern- 
ment agencies to make adecfuate records of their activities and to 
undertake records management programmes. 'Lhe General Services 
Administration has l)een vested w'ith the responsibility for improving 
standards, protedures, and techniques in these fields, and for operat- 
ing Federal n.-cords centres wheie noti-current records are to be main- 
tained, until a final decision is taken regarding their disposal or perma- 
nent retention. Such centres have been cstabli.shcd in New York 
City, Alexandra, V’a., Chicago, and San Francisco. 'Lhey are working 
under the supervision of the Records Management Division of the 
National Archives and Records Service. 

According to a provision of the Act the National Archives has 
been authorized to receive for dejxtsit })crsonal pajjers and other docu- 
mentary mateiials of the Presidents and of other high Federal offi- 
cials. This is a significant de|)arture from the accpiisition policy 
followed so far by the National .Archives in not accepting deposits of 
private papers. 

The new Federal Records Act has reconstituted and expanded 
the functions of the National Historical Public:ations Commission. 
It now consists of the Archivist of the United States as Chairman ; 
the librarian of Congrc.ss or his alternate : one member each from the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; one nominee of the Chief 
Justice of the United States : one member each rcpre.senting the 
Departments of State and Defence ; two ntembers of the zVmerican 
Historical Association ; and two other members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

4'he functions of the Commi.ssion as now defined are “to make 
plans, estimates, and recommendalions for such historical works and 
collections of .sources as it deems appropriate for printing or otherwise 
recording at the public expenses”; and to “cooperate with, and 
encourage appropriate Federal. State and local agencies and non- 
governmental institutions, societies, and individuals in collecting and 
preserving, and when it deems smh action desirable, in editing and 
publishing the papers of outstanding t itizens of the United States and 
such other documents as may be important for an understanding and 
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appreciation of the history of the United States”. The reconstituted 
Commission held its first meeting in February to consider a historical 
publication programme for the country arid has prepared a pre- 
liminary report. 

Among the recent accessions to the National Archives are 
Journals of hydrogiaphic observations kept by members of the North 
Pacific Exploring Expedition under Commanders Ckidwalader Ring- 
gold and John Rodgers, 185.H-56, with related sketches ami notes, 
transferred by the Navy Department. The other signilicant accruals 
arc additional manuscript maps and drawings of old Army posts and 
installations, 1800-1900, and maps compiled liy the Odice of Strategic 
Services and its predecessor, the Clficc of the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion, showing terrain, transixntation and economic conditions in the 
U.S.S.R. and Asia, 1940-45. 

The National Archives has recently published a comprehensive 
guide entitled Federal Records of JVor/d ITrtr // in two volumes. 
I'he first volume deals with records of civilian agencies, and the second 
contains descriptions of those of the military agencies. A new 
edition of Yotir Govcrvnieut’s Records in the National Archwes, first 
is.sucd in 1945, has also been recently published. This work is a brief 
guide to all the records in the National Archives. A new List of 
File Microcopies of the National Archwes has also been issued. All 
issues of the Federal Register (19.‘16-49) have been microfilmed and 
positive prints can be purchased from the National Archives, 

'I'he manuscript collection of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
has been enriched by the accession of the papers of Elbert D. Thomas, 
recently appointed High Commissioner of the Trust Islands. The 
Library has also received the jiapers of Harbert C. Pell of Pcllbridge 
(New York) — who was at one time Minister to Hungary and Portugal 
and a member of the War Crimes Commi,ssion. The.se papers 
covering the period 1930-48 along with other documents contain 
Mr. Pell’s correspondence with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Society of American Archivists — 14 Ih Annual Meeting 

The Society of American Archivists met at Madison (Wisconsin) 
for its 14th Annual Meeting on 9th-10th October, 1950. In the course 
of his presidential address Dr. Philip C. Brooks observed that there 
was a difference between the broad concept of an archivist as used 
in defining the membership of the Society and the precise view that 
is used in civil service rules. He said, ‘‘One is a matter of interest, 
the other of occupation. We all have a concern for the prevservation 
and effective u.sc of valuable evidence of human activity in the form 
of records ; we .should focus on that common denomination.” 
Dr. Brooks further pointed out that these two concepts were not in 
conflict. He also emphasised that archivists were not merely custo- 
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dians of non-cuiTcnt records, but they had interest in their creation, 
current handling and selection for {jcrnianent retention. These 
aspects of the archivist’s job had been given full recognition, and there 
had been marked dcvelo[)ment in recent years of Records Management 
Frogiammcs. Furthermore, Dr. Brooks considered selection of records 
of permanent interest as one of the basic archival functions of the 
archivists along with their responsibility for jircscrvation, description, 
and reference servicing of the records worth retaining. 

On the first day of the meeting Dr. Oliver AV, Holmes of the 
National Archives read a veny illuminating pajxr on “Areas of Co- 
operation betvveeti the National Archives and State Aic:hives’’. He 
laid special emphasis on (1) co-operation in making the archivist's 
profession and its .services more widely and favourably known, and 
(2) c:o-ojK;ration in raising its standard. He believed that co-operation 
in advancing the status and standard of the archival ])rofc.ssion was 
of basic importance, and suggested that the Federal Government and 
the Stales should collahotale in producing a manual of practice for 
American archivists. 

William D. .McCain of the Mississij)i .Stale Department of 
Archives and History, presented the point of view of State archivists 
on this subject. He felt that the National Archives should provide 
the Ic'adcrship to the State Archives, and shotild serve as the clearing 
hou.se to which the State Archivists could go for technical advice anti 
information. Mr. McCiaiu also pointed out that large bodies of 
Federal Records were scattcrcxl in .several places in the States, and 
also that there were many States which had not made adequate 
provision for the custody and care of their recoicls. He, therefore, 
suggested that those two problems t;ould he satisfactorily solved by 
co-operative effort by the establishment of combined ‘Federal-State’ 
de[M)sitories, which could house both Fedeial and Slate records. 

The subject of busiiie.ss records and their preservation found an 
important pl.'ice in the di.sc'u.ssions of the Society. Mr. Reynold M. 
Wik in his paper on “Adventure in Bu.sine.ss Records’’, de.scribed his 
experiences about the state of original records of Companies manu- 
facturing jx)wer machinery for farms. He pointed out the .scarcity 
of materials on the .subject in local, state or national depositories as 
until rc’cent years there was little appreciation of the business records 
either by historians or keepers of historical manuscripts. At the 
present time, according to Mr. Wik, most of the records of the agricul- 
tural machinery firms hav^e been preserved by accident rather than 
by any well thought-out plan for their preservation. Since most of 
the manufacturing companies do not employ archivists, the mis- 
handling of records by men with little interest in history is causing 
constant destruction of the valuable materials. Mr. Wik in conclu- 
sion emphasized the need for co-operative effort to save the materials 
for the documentation of an important phase of the development of 
the United States, namely the utilization of power in American 
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agriculture. The paper read by Robert Polk I’hoinson on the 
‘‘Business Records Survey in Wisconsin” gave a more encouraging 
picture of the business records in a State which fifty years ago was 
considered to be an agiicultural State. The survey carried out by 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin in 1949-50 with the object 
of facilitating the study of business history revealed that the firms 
as a rule felt deep concern over the problems of business records, and 
tliat a number of tliem kept their records and were interested in ilieir 
'history. Out of the 400 manufacturing concerns to whom a set of 
questionnaires was circulated by the Society asking for information, 
40 per cent, returned replies, and over 225 firms off(;rcd to open their 
records to qualified researchers. The resptrnse from the manufacturers 
has encouraged the Society to extend the survey to non-manufacturing 
groups. 

On the second day of tfic Annual Meeting, Dr. Wayne C. 
Cirover, Arciiivist of the United States, spoke on ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Federal Archival Activities”, and explained the significance 
of the publication in January 1949 of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on Records Management, the transfer of the National 
Archives Establishment to the new (ieneral Services Administration 
in July 1919, the jrassage of the Federal Records Act of 1950, the 
establishment of a Federal Records Management staff, .separate from 
the staff of the National Archives, and finally, the establishment of a 
system of Federal Records Centres in various parts of the United 
States. In Dr. Grover’s opinion the National Archives has immensely 
gained in resources, facilities, authority and prestige in the field of 
Federal records management by its association with General Services 
Administration. He also felt that the National Archives in future 
would have less of administrative work and less of immediate 
accessioning of records, and would be able to devote its resources to 
preserving and as,suring the usability of valuable archives collected 
during the past fifteen years. Another advantage which in his 
opinion would accrue to the National Archives was that its staff wouhl 
be relieved of the burden of solving all record-problems of the (iovern- 
ment with the establishment of the Records Management Division 
within the frame- work of the new organization, and the pa.ssing of 
the Federal Record Act of 1950 requiring all agencies to undertake a 
records management programme. 


The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

The Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress has been 
presented with the papers of Major General Frank Ro.ss McCoy by 
General McCoy. They cover his long and distinguished career from 
the time he served in the Philippines shortly after the turn of the 
century until his retirement late in 1949. The papers furnish a wealth 
of material not only to biographers but also to historians concerned 
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with military history of the 20th century, and with those problems 
of international scope in the solution of which (ieneral McCoy played 
a telling part. Additional papers of Major General Hugh L. Scott, a 
prominent authority on Indian affairs and Chief of Staff during a 
large part of World War I, have been presented to the library by his 
son, Major Lewis M. Scott. 'I'hese pa[)ers constitute an important 
addition to the Library’s holdings on military affairs from the late 19th 
century through World War 1. and on the administration of Indian 
affairs during that period. 

A group of personal and semi-ofheial papers of Fritz Wiedemann, 
one time Company Commander in the infantry regiment in which 
Adol|)h Hitler served as Corjx)ral, and later Hitler’s personal Adjutant, 
consists mainly of correspondence with Nazi oflicials and sympathizers 
and with (ierman organizations from 19.18 to 1911, when Wiedemann 
was German C^onsu 1-General at San Francisco, and when he directed 
Cierman espionage in the western hemisphere. 

Mrs. Sergei Rachmaninoff, widow of the late comjx)Scr, pianist and 
cotiductor, has presented to the Library of Congress the large collec- 
tion of autograph music manuscripts, letters, and other memorabilia. 
This collection relleds the career of the distinguished musician, who 
died in 1911. 

I'he largest group of material of literary interest to become avail- 
able to tpialified readers in the Manuscripts Division in recent months 
is com{X)sed of the papers of Lewis Chase, Professor of I.iterature for 
over forty years, which were presented to the Library by Mrs. Chase, 
herself a well-known w'riter and lecturer. 

The Library has also recently received the gift of Carpenter 
Collection of geographical photographs, assembled over a period of 
fifty years by the late Frank Ci. C.arpenter and his daughter Mrs. W. 
Chapin Huntington. The collection includes many rare pictures of 
historical value, including a comprehensive treatment of the Far 
Eastern, African. Alaskan and French Basque areas. 

I'he outstanditig achievement in the Library’s microfilming pro- 
gramme was the successful completion in July 1950 of the photo- 
duplication of the manuscript collection in .St. Catherine’s Monastery 
on Mount Sinai, d’he photographic w'ork was performed for the 
Library by the .\merican Foundation for the Study of Man., Inc. Of 
approximately .1,100 manuscripts in the monastery, 1,075 were filmed 
in addition to 1.717 firmans and 116 miniatures. Most of the manus- 
cripts are the works of the monks of the monastery and arc Avritten 
in Greek. Arabic, Slavonian, Iberian and .Syriac. These literary 
treasures have been accumulated during the last sixteen centuries by 
one of the most ancient establishments of its kind in the world. 

Of almost equal imjxtrtance to scholars is the microfilming pro- 
ject undertaken in Jerusalem by the Library in association with the 
American Schools of Oriental Re.search. On the completion of the 
filming work at Mount Sinai, operations were resumed at the Patri- 
archate Librar)' in Jerusalem in August 1950 under the direction of 
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Dr. Kenneth W. Clark of the Library of Congress. More than a 
thousand manuscripts are scheduled to be microlilmed under this 
scheme. I he emphasis of the project is laid on the copying of about 
180 ancient codices in the Patriarchal Library needed in connection 
with the preparation of the new critical apparatus for the (heek New 
'I'estament. 'Lhe I.ibrary contains apjnoximately tliree tliou.s;md 
ancient and medieval manuscri}Jts, the oldest rlatittg from the seventh 
century. 

lhe Library has com})lcled the microlilm j)ublication of the 
earlier legislative, judicial and execuli\e records of the forty-eight 
States and their territorial and colonial predecessors. The work has 
been spread over nine years, and has involved the reproduction of 
about 2,500,000 pages on 1,700 rolls of mit rolilm of about 100 feet 
each in length. A 800 page guide to the (ontents of the microhlms 
has also been published. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, Cdiief of the Manusoipts Division, has bten 
transferred to the post of Assistant Librarian of rlie Congress. He will 
also serve as ('.onsultant on Manusdipts. David C. Mearns becomes 
Chief of the Division of Manuscripts. 


FRANCE 

Archives Nalionalrs, Paris — Stage Teehriique (V Archives 

The “Stage Technique d’Archives” or tltc teclmical course on 
archives was started in 1950 at tlie .Archives Nationales, Paris, in co- 
operation with the Ecole des Chartes. Fhe course is primarily 
designed to impart practical training in Archive Administiation to 
graduates of the Ecole des Chartes to complete their traditional studies, 
and to make them fit for performing tiieir v.iried duties in modern 
arcliival establishments. From the academic year 1951-52 the course 
will be open to a limited number of foreign archivists and students 
having revpiisite qualifications, so that they might pat Lake of the long 
experience of the French in archives-keeping. 

The course for the foreign students will almost cover one academic 
year and will constitute an all round preparation for the functions of 
an archivist. The present programme in this course consi.sts of the 
common cycle (beginning from the end of January to the middle of each 
year) for the students of the Ecole des Chartes and to foreign archivists 
and students. From October 1951, a special session for foreign 
students will be added to this cycle which will comprise (1) in.struc- 
tion in the theory of organization and history of archives to be given 
at the Archives Nationales, Paris, from 15th October to the opening 
of the common cycle (end of January of the following year) ; and (2) a 
complementary course organized at departmental archives for a period 
of approximately three months, from Easter to the end of June or the 
beginning of July. Besides the study of organization of official archives 
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at different levels, students will have lectures on private and economic 
archives and will be offered opportunities to visit their re|X)sitories. 

BELGIUM 

Archives Generales du Royaunie — Restoration of Documents 

Archives Cienerales du Royauine, Brussels, has recently aetjuired 
a Barrow’s Laniinator for the mechanical restoration of paper docu- 
ments. In F.uiope, Belgium is the first country to make a departure 
from the old methods of reliabilitation of records. Before the last 
war Archives (ienerales du Royaume had made an experiment in using 
cellulose acetate for repair of documents by pasting two sheets of this 
material with a special litjuid adhesive. Since then rapid strides have 
been made in the development of the lamination process in the 
United States. 'The most notable is inv'ention of a hydraulic ]iress by 
which the cellulose acetate sheets arc applied to paper with heat and 
pressure. Mr. William J. Barrow, Documents Restorer, Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, perfected the invention of a machine which is 
less expensive than the hydraulic presses used at the National Archives, 
Washington, atid the Library of Congress and gives equally good 
results. From the experience gained at the Belgian .Archives, 
it is felt by the local archival authorities that the documents 
laminated by Barrow’s nuichine arc better than those treated with the 
hydraulic press as the flat press sometimes leaves pockets of air which 
are eliminated by pressure of rollers in the Barrow’s Laniinator. 


ri’ALY 


Chrhtof)her Columbus International Exhibition, Genoa 

An exhibition to celebrate the .aOOlh anniversary of the birth of 
Columbus ojiened in Genoa on 12ih October, 1950, and continued 
for a full year. Ministries and olficials of the Italian Government and 
many other Italian and foreign patrons participated in organizing the 
exhibition ; and archives, libraries and museums in Europe and 
America lent valuable exhibits. Four halls in the San Ciiorgio Palace, 
the venue of the exhibition, were devoted to the pre-Columbian civili- 
zation of the New W^irld, to the life and times of Columbus and to the 
documents and studies on the great discoverer. Among the Genoese 
exhibits were the two original notarial records from the Archivio di 
Stato generally accepted as proof of Columbus’s birth in Genoa 
between 25th August and 31st October, 1451. There were also on 
display a large number of rare maps and atlases of pre-Columbian as 
well as jX)St-Columbian periods. F’rorn the Laurentine Library in 
Florence, there was an annonyrnous Genoese Marine Atlas of 1351 and 
from the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice, was the coloured 
world map of Fra Maiiro on vellum, dated not later than 1459, show- 
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iiig the results of some of Marco Polo’s explorations. I'he British 
Museum lent the Contarini-Roseli world map of 1.50r), the earliest 
known printed map constructed from data originating with Columbus. 

About forty pieces from Spain were among the most interesting 
exhibits. Amotig them were incliuh'd Columbus’s original autograph 
sketch of the Coast of Northern Haiti, 1 192, which is considered as 
Columbus’s only surviving map ; a dozen of Columbus’s own books 
with marginal notes by him or his brother Bartholomew and a contem- 
jxjrary copy of the “passport” issued to Columbus by Eerdinand and 
Isabella on 17ih April, 1192. 

1 he (-atalogue of the Exhibition is in itself a valuable reference 
book, and constitutes a useful guide to some of the imjXMtant collec- 
tions of Columbiana in the great libraries of the world. 


Uiiioiir Ndzioiidlr Amici dcgli Archivi 

An Italian ixxord society has been recentlv fotinded under the 
name ol Ihiioiic Ndziondfc ,lmi(i drgli Archwi with the oitject of 
promoting the (are, preservation and study of records of historical 
value and of co-iiperating in all schemes for arotising interest in and 
knowledge of the contents of retord ollices in the country. It is a non- 
professional association, the goternmeut archivists being jnecludcd 
from ordinary membership. 

'J’he Italian archival jourital. Archivi, has resumed its publication, 
and the first i.ssuc since 1913 appeared last year. 

SPAIN 

Cenlrdl Rel>osilory for Microfilms ■ 

The Spanish Ministry of National Education issued a decree on 
Mth July, 19.50, creating the Archivo Central dc Microfilms under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Archives and Libraries. I’his step, 
taken with the object of consort ing Spanish national doctiments and 
of helping research scholars, provides for the systematic microfilming 
of documents, manuscripts and printed materials, beginning with 
those in the National Library and the National .\rchives. The decree 
also atithorizes the reproduction of the holdings of government depart- 
ments, private libraries and individuals. 
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The Privdic Corrcsl/oriilerue of Lord Macartney , Governor of Madras 
edited hy (1. C>)lllu Davies, Camden 'I’liird Series — Vol. 

LXXVII (London, Royal Historical Society, 1950; pp. xxiv + 
230). 

T|\OR.D MACARTNEY luul an extended diplomatic and {X)litical 
career and was (iovernor of Oranada and Tobago in the West 
Indies before be secured the Governorshij) of Madras. He I'cfused 
the Governor-Cieneralship of Bengal in 1785 and after a few years of 
wandering in political wilderness, he went to China as the British 
aml)assador ; and also served for a short time as Governor of the Cape 
of Ciood Hop('. The decade of Wai ren Hasting's Governor-General- 
ship was marked ihioughout by bickerings between Bengal and 
Madras (aused partly Ijy the unworkable nature of the constitutional 
relations between the two go\ei innents and )>artly by peisonal factors 
and politic.il situations ili.it developed at the time and caused a certain 
amount ot iiidion. Matartney inherited the political and military 
incompeteiK (' of the authoiities of Madras which culminated in 
Haidar Ali's ravages, and Irom which relief was only partially 
obtained by help reveived from Bengal and the vigour displayed by 
CJoote. But in spite of Macartney’s elforts to help ('oote with his 
limited resoutxes, there arose a bitter misunderstanding between the 
two; ;tnd Matartiiey naiurallv resented the irascible general’s stric- 
tures on the Madras Couiu il for ads and lapses both of which were 
really beyond lluir (oiitiol. Macartney’s sitbsecjiteiU cpiarrels with 
(ienetal .Stuart and his tactless criticism of Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes’s plans, tliereby offending the latter’s complacency, added to 
the complications of the situ.uion. 

W’ith regard to the country powers the complications were even 
more trouiilesome. Madias desired to assert the Company’s right to 
the (iunlur .Sarkar after the demise of Basalat Jang to whom it had been 
assigned as a faghir for life, ^\'arren Hastings vetoed the propo.sal as 
he was tlesirous of conciliating the Ni/am. The Governor-General 
even jirojiosed the cession of the Northern .Sarkars to the Nizam ; but 
Macartney vigorously op})o.sed this. Madras had earlier projxtsed to 
discontinue tlie payment due to the Nizam for the Northern .Sarkars 
under the treaties of 17()5 and 17(i8. thus estranging him at a critical 
juncture. The arguments advanced on cither side were not parti- 
cularly sti iking. But as Dr. Davies lemarks, Hastings showed a lack of 
sullicient foresight as his recommendation for the rendition of the 
region would have dismembered the Madras Picsidency and weakened 
the English naval hold of the cast coast ; and it would have also been 
fruitless in its aim to .secure a strong and reliable ally. 

Eurlher estrangement ensued betvv'een Bengal and Madras over 
the (juestion of the assignment of the Carnatic revenues to the Com- 
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pany on account of tlie war and over the Nawab’s (alculated attempts 
to deal directly with Bengal over the head of Madras. Hastings had, 
in his anxiety to secure the supjwrt of the Arcot Interest in England, 
ordered Macartney to cancel the Nawab’s assignment. But Macartney 
had refused and appealed to the Directors, in whose counsels dilferen't 
interests were conflicting with one another. The bitie mess was 
intensified by the Directors orders cancelling Hastings’s agreement of 
April 1781, with the Nawab and approving Macartney’s treaty of 
December 1781, with him and by the subsequent order of the Board 
of Control for the restoration of the assignment to the Nawal). I'his 
last measure led to Macartney’s resignation in 1785. 'There was also a 
further factor of disagreement due to the differences as to the policy 
to be adopted towards the helpless ruler of Tanjore. 

Hastings likewise did not, and could not, approve of Macartney’s 
attemi)t, soon after his assumption of office, and in conjunction with 
Coote, Hughes and John Maepherson, to readi an understanding with 
the Marathas. His similar overtures to Haidar .Mi and later to Tipu 
Sultan, when tlie latter’s military position had actuall) deteriorated 
aiul his negotiating the terms of the Treaty of Mangalore, ignoring 
those of the Treaty of Salbai, were equally, it not more grievously, 
annoying than his earlier actions ; and they were not only in excess 
of his legal authority, but provocative of troubles with the country 
powers like the Nawab of the Carnatic and Mahadaji Sindia. 

Macartney’s despatch of extracts from Hastings’s letter on 'Tanjore 
(of July 1781) to the Directors, in order to strengthen his own stand 
towards that kingdom, ^vas held by the Governor-General to be the 
jjrime cause of his own censure by the Court on his 'I’anjore projXKsals. 
'The letters edited here show, however, that Macartney was innocent 
of any design on Hastings and that the ‘Villain of the piece’ was r(;ally 
John Maepherson. It is justifiable, as has been well poinlerl out, to 
infer that Macartney, like Philip Francis, went to India with the 
intention of securing the Ciovernor-Generalship. 

Macartney, like Cornwallis in Bengal, was the first (Jovernor of 
Madras to be chosen from outside the ranks of the Conqxmy’s .servants ; 
and he had consequently to face opiK)sition from vested interests of 
jobbeiy and corruption from which he was entirely free. 

'The extracts from Macartney’s private correspondence given in 
this volume throw some fresh light on these acrimonious disputes 
between the Madras and Bengal Governments and on the characters 
of the principal personages who played their part, like Macartney, 
Hastings, Coote, J. Maepherson, Benfield, Staunton, R. J. Sulivan and 
others. Macartney resigned his post on the annulment of the Carnatic 
as.signmcnt and the apfjointmcnt of John Hollond as his provisional 
successor; and he sailed for England in July 1785 though he had 
received news before he left, of his appointment as Governor-General, 
which he declined, because he wanted a clear definition of the 
Ministry’s attitude towards him. 'The Board of Control’s preference 
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for Macartney as Governor-General emphasised the fact that Pitt and 
Dundas had by that time emancipated themselves from the claims on 
them of the various East India interests in Parliament with which 
they had previously close associations. 

'J'hc note of the Editor on the Macartney CorresjX)ndcncc on 
pp. xvi-xviii is very useful to the student ; and the corrcspomlence 
of the Ciovernor, edited itj the volume, furnishes evirlence from his 
side as to controversies in which he was involvetl. 


C. S. SUINIVASACIIARI 


The 'Treaty oj Hassein and the Anglo-Manilha H’«/’ in the Deccan, 
IS()2-0I, Edited by Raglmbir Sitdi, Poona Residency Correspon- 
dence Series, V'ol. X, (Bombay. IDal, pp. xx -1-288; Price Rs. 12/-). 

Poona Aflait.s'. Elf)hinsl(<nc's Etnbas.sy, Patl /, lSIE/‘>, Edited by G. 
S. Saidesai. Poona Rc^sidemy Correspondeiu e Series, \’ol. XII, 
(Bombay, 1950, pp. xviii 4-175; Price Rs. 15/-). 

^piIE Poona Residemy Records which cover the period 178()-1818 
contain invaluable basic data for a pro])er understanding of the 
transitory greatness achieved by the Marathas under Mahadaji Sindhia 
and Nana Eadnis, and their vapid decline within two decades after 
their dc-ath. 'I'en of tiie volumes in tlie series wane published by the 
Government of Bombay during 195()-15 and owing to the dilliculties 
creatc’d by the war their publication was suspended for the time being. 
The rc’sumption of the publication of the series and the issue of the 
volumes under rewiew' would be greatly wc4comt*d by historians. 

The central figure in both the volumes under review is Baji 
Rao II, the last of the Peshwas. Part J of Vol. X contains letters 
relating to the climax of the struggle which forced him to seek the 
protection of the f^oni[)any to escape from the domination of Daulat 
Rao Sindhia on the one hand and Jaswant Rao Holkar on the other. 
I’he Treaty of Bassein to w’hich he affixed his signature on the last 
day of December, 1802, marked the end of Maratha power and supre- 
macy. and the firm estafilishment of British rule in India. Part II of the 
volume contains correspondence relating to the C-ompany’s war w’ith 
Mahadaji Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsle. who rose in revolt against the 
conclusion of the treaty. The war did little good to the Maratha 
chiefs and they were forced to agree to the ignominious treaties of 
Deogtion and Sarji Anjangaon in December, 180.5. E'urther, the con- 
fu.scd state of affairs in his territories and the fc^ar of an attack by 
Jaswant Rao Holkar obliged Daulat Rao Sindhia also, in Eebruary, 
1804, to enter into a sul)sidiary alliance w'ith the Company like the 
Peshwa. Vedume XII, the second of the books under review', gives 
a picture of the struggle between Baji Rao and the Company, the 
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former trying to break the fetters placed on him by the terms of the 
Treaty of Bassein and re\ivc something of his former po\vcr as the 
over-lord of the Maratha Confederacy, and the latter endeavouring 
to reduce the Peshwa to the position of tutelage and absolute depen- 
dence on itself. The letters relate mainly to the negotiation of a settle- 
ment between the Peshwa and the Southern Jagirdars, and tlic mission 
to Poona of Gangadhar Shastri, the Gaikwad’s envoy, ending with his 
tragic murder. 

Although the main facts of the history of the Anglo-Maratha 
relations during this period are well known through other sources, 
these records are invaluable to research students for a better under- 
standing of the causes and circumstances that led to the fall of the 
Maratha Confederacy and for a revaluation of the achievements of 
the leading personalities of the time. In the preface to volume XII, 
it has been obsers'cd that a careful study of the letters contained in 
it would bring out the sympathy of the reader for Baji Rao II who 
is generally considered as a degenerate ruler. I'he letters show that 
Baji Rao was an astute enough {X)litician and he might have fared 
well in better times. What was required at the time to save the 
Marathas from utter ruin was, however, not mere diplomatic ability, 
but a high degree of moral ardour and intense patriotism of the type 
evinced by Shivaji. This he completely lacked. It is true that he 
resisted the British advances for the conclusion of a subsidiary alliance 
as long as he could, signed the preliminary terms only when Molkar’s 
forces were poised for a fight near Poona and the beginning of hosti- 
lities only a matter of hours, and concluded the Treaty of Bassein as 
an exile wanting to recover his authority. Possibly any other man in 
his position would have done no better. But the lest of greatness lies 
in rising above “any other man”. In all his negotiations with the 
Maratha chiefs, before the treaty of Bass<‘in and after, Baji Rao did not 
show much of the spirit of compromise, the ability to compose differ- 
ences, win over enemies and unite the country against the rising power 
of the Company, a power which everyone witli some political sense 
knew would soon supplant the Marathas if the chiefs continued to 
be divided among themselves. He was only concerned, like the 
other Maratha chiefs, about his petty claims to lucre and land. If he 
had fought bravely, if need be alone, and fallen he would have won 
the esteem of his contemporaries and the admiration of succeeding 
generations. If he had yielded without a fight, knowing the odds 
against him, he would have at least saved his skin and continued, like 
the Ni/am, a protected prince. But he chose to put up a weak fight, 
succumbed and died a pensioner at the hands of the Company. He 
could by no means be considered a front rank diplomat, administrator 
or soldier, but he was certainly no degenerate ruler and the tendency 
to hold him personally responsible for much of the misfortune that 
befell the Marathas must be strongly deprecated. 

Baji Rao II has received much more attention at the hands of 
historians than he deserves. The real heroes of the times were the 
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Residents at the Court of Poona — Close and Elphinstone — whose 
diplomatic ability, no less than the strength of British arms, won the 
Empire of India for the British. The following appreciation of 
Elpliinstone in the introduction to Vol. XII by G. S. Sardesai, 
coming from a Maratha scholar of high repute, is well deserved: 

“The main interest centres round the singidar and uncommon 
personality of Elphinstone, always as ready to strike rvith his pen as 

with his sword All the strategein of the average Maratha and 

all the powers of persuasion possessed by the wily Peshwa, seemed to 

have been baffled before this giant antagonist He spread a net 

of spies throughout Maharashtra and tlie territory of the adjoining 
chiefs of Kolhapur, Sawantawadi and Goa: and so alert was he tvith 
plans and measurt's that nothing tould escape his vigilance and fore- 
sight At Poona he exhibited his jtowers of searching scrutiny 

during the fretjuent interviews he had with the Peshwa, his agents and 
ministers and with those of the other Maratha chiefs. Every line he 
wrote, every word he spoke Itreathed fire, determination, strength of 
will and faith in his own judgment and courage. That is why I 
consider all Elphin.stone’s writings specially valuable and in.structive 

tp students of history It is the Resident Elphinstone who 

seems to be already ruling at Poona, and not the I’eshwa himself. Baji 
Rao .surely lost his kingdom through his own incompetency, which 
became all the more glaring in the presence of such a supreme master.” 

The letters, it may be added, are of particular interest to students 
of the constitutional history of India as they throw a flood of light 
on the origin and growth of the system of subsidiary alliance. There 
is enough evidence to shotv that neither the (Company nor the country 
|M)wer.s, as is often alleged, grossly undervalued the significance of 
this development to the future of India. Whatever the hopes and 
anticipations of the Nizam might have been when lie entered into 
the alliance, the Peshwa and the Maratha chiefs were extremely wary 
and suspicious of the advances made by the Company. The timidity 
and irresolutene.ss of which Baji Rao is often accused in these letters 
merely indicate the impatience of the Company’s Resident at his 
refu.sal to tvalk into tfie net spread out for him ipiickly. Right from 
the beginning, subsidiary alliance was an alliance between uncquals, 
understood as such by the country' jxtwers and accepted either as a 
temporary expedient to get over a political or military crisis as was the 
case with the Peshwa and the Sindhia or as something inevitable and 
welcome to save the State from worse enemies as was the case with the 
Nizam and the Gaikwad. 

In conclusion, while welcoming the issue of the above volumes 
of the Poona Residency Records Scries, it is earnestly hoped that 
volumes XIII and Xl\'' would also soon be Lssued and the Series 
completed. 


S. V. De.sika Char 
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Anglo-Assamese Relations, 1771-1S26 by S. K. Bhiiyan (Gauhati, 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies in Assam, 
1949; pp. xvii + 639; Price Rs. 25). 

R AVING worked for a considerable number of years in the field of 
historical research in Assam, it has been possible for the author to 
handle scientifically all available sources, imligenous and foreign, and 
to present a well-documen fated and readable account of the relations 
of the East India Company with Assam from 1771 to 1820. 4'he work 
bears the impiess of a man of wide experience and deep learning. 

Dr. Bhuyan deals with two aspects of the history of Assam — its 
commercial relations with the East India Company and (he jxilitical 
history of the Slate from the last ipiarler of the eigliteenth to the first 
quarter of the nineteeth century. He has thrown a flood of light on 
the main features of the commercial policy of the East India Company 
and the part played by the pioneers such as Hugh Baillie, David 
Killican, ^Villiam Dow and Daniel Raush. Of these by far the most 
imjxirtant was Hugh Baillie. “In fact it was Baillie who first revealed 
Assam to the East India Company. A dogged perseverance which is .so 
characteristic of Scotchmen enabled Baillie to adhere to the one object 
of his life which entitles him to the credit of being the pioneer of 
English commerce in As.sam.” The story of the Company’s relations 
with Assam, interwoven as it is with the zeal and ardour of the English 
pioneers in commerce, has been suffused with a xich glow of colour 
and incident. 

The years 1771 to 1779 .saw a decided advance in the way of 
e.stablishing the Company’s trade with Assam. As a result of Baillie’s 
memorials of 1771, 177.S and 1776, the Court of Directors enjoined the 
Bengal Government to adopt measures for placing the trade on a 
proper footing. The enquiries of Baillie and Bogle and of the local 
officers supplied the Company with some information about the re- 
sources and trade of As.sam. A complication was, however, introduced 
for the withdrawal of restrictions on the inland trade following the 
abolition of the Society of Trade in 1768 brought to the field a large 
number of European merchants with whom the Company’s agents 
were required to compete. Hence we find many free merchants and 
adventurers trading in As.sam in the period 1769-1779. Of these the 
most important were George Lear, Daniel Rau.sh and William Dow. 
Besides these English merchants a number of E'renchmen resided at 
Goalpara carrying on trade with A,s.sam, the most noted being Laval, 
Giblot and Campagnac. There were also a number of Indian 
merchants engaged in the Assam trade ; the leading ones among them 
were Ganganaryan Roy, Sooberam Palit and Sunny Sarn Sarkar. The 
firm of Jagat Seths, the famous bankers of Murshidabad, had also 
trading concerns at Goalpara. The rivalries of these merchants 
belonging to different nationalities form an interesting study. 

There were several phases in the Company’s relations with 
Assam. Killican was granted in 1780 the exclusive privilege of the 

13 
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Assam trade. The monojx)ly of trade evoked severe protests from 
private merchants and the concession was withdrawn in 178.S. In 
1787 Baillic was appointed Superintendent to regulate Assam Salt 
trade and he held this post till 1789. Then followed disturbances 
in Assam leading to British intervention. 'The province was the 
unfortunate victim of the depredations of the Bengal Burkendazes, 
of the rebellious Moamarias and of the predatory Singphos and the 
Ahom rulers of Assam were compelled to solicit the help of the 
Company to retain their authority. Lord Cornwallis sent an expedition 
under Captain Welsh to restore order in Assam, but his successor 
Sir John Shore who believed in a policy of non-intervention ordered 
the withdrawal of the British detachment before it could fully 
accomplish its task. The dissensions and quarrels among the Assamese 
continued and in 1822 the Burmese taking advantage of their weak- 
ness became masters of Assam. The British Government felt that 
the advance of the Burmese into Assam was a danger to the security 
of the Eastern frontier of their dominion in Bengal and decided to 
intervene. The British expelled the Burmese from Assam in 1821-25. 
Dr. Bhuyan rightly remarks, “A little courage, foresight and gene- 
rosity on the part of Sir John Shore would have averted the thirty 
years of devastation which Assam sulfered at the hands of Moamarias, 
Burkendazes and the Burmese’'. When the treaty of Yandabo was 
concluded in 1826 the British were masters of Assam. The Govern- 
ment decided to annex the occupied territory though the conquest of 
the province was unpremeditated. 

Dr. Bhuyan’s narrative of the Anglo- Assamese relations also 
contains a good deal of information regarding the internal conditions 
in Assam. He has critically examined the causes of the decline and 
fall of the Ahom kingdom. The Introductory chapter deals with the 
conditions under the Ahom rule in varied fields, including a descrip- 
tion of the system of their government, their social outlook, religious 
jtolicy, commercial policy and their relations with the hill tribes of 
Asstim. Chapter X of the monograph is ilevoted to the beginnings 
of the British administration of Assam upto the time of David Scott’s 
death in IS-ll. 'There are also two short, but interesting, appendices 
on the ‘discovery of the tea plant’ and ‘survey and exploration’ in 
Assam. 

The Bibliography, which in itself is a work of great labour and 
erudition, contains a classified list of all sources, original and secondary, 
pidilished and unpublished. 

A map and an Index add much to the value of the book. The 
monograph is well printed and its get-up is quite attractive. 

Dharm Pal 


The Lahore Darbar in the Light of the Correspondence of Sir C. M. 
Wade, 1823-1840 by R. R. Sethi. Punjab Government Record 
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Office Publications, Monogiaph No. 1, (Simla. 1950; pi). x + '102: 
Price Rs. 8/4). * 

story of Ranjit Singh how he produced order out of chaos in 
the Punjab and how he carved out a compact and jx)wcrful 
kingdom for himself and held it securely through a long reign— is one 
of the romances of history. Starting as a petty chief he soon became a 
power who could face the mighty East India Company on equal terms. 
The British found it to their achantage to cultivate the rising chief 
on their north-west frontier as a sort of shock-absorber between their 
dominion in India and Afghanistan, and Ranjit .Singh in his turn 
though at first deeply suspicious of the ever-advancing tide of English 
supremacy realised before long that it would be in his interest to make 
friends rather than tpiarrel ^vith his white neighbours. 

The treaty of Amritsar (1809) marks the hist definite landmark in 
Anglo-Sikh friendship. It confined the Sikh ruler's activities to the 
other side of the Sutlej, the British taking the ci.s-.Sutlej states under 
their protection. Though Ranjit Singh was thus deprived of his most 
cherished dream of uniting the Khalsa under his banner, he took full 
advantage of the carte btatichc given to him by this treaty st) far as the 
region to the north-west of the Sutlej was concerned and within 20 years 
he became master of the entire territory front the Sutlej to the Khyber, 
Anglo-Sikh relations continued to be .satisfactory till 1823. But 
with Ranjit Singh’s concpiest of Mullatt, Attock and Kashmir, his 
x'ictories over the Afghans and Avith his soldiers trained in European 
fashion, the British now' considered the Sikh ruler as almost their 
rival in India. It Avas at this important stage in Anglo-Sikh relationship 
that "IVade Avas posted at Ludhiana as Company’s Political Agent. He 
remained at Ludhiana in that capacity for 17 years during Avhich period 
he Avas the normal channel of communications betAveen his Government 
and the Court of Lahore. Dr. Sethi has made a thorough study of 
Wade’s A’oluminous correspondence and has attempted to reconstruct 
a history of Anglo-Sikh relations from 1823 to 1840 in his book. He 
has discussed in great detail several complicated disputes and claims 
of Ranjit Singh against some of the cis-Sutlej states and Wade’s views 
regarding them, the Sikh Ruler’s meeting Avith Lord William Bentinck 
in 1831, Burne’s Mission to Kabul ancl Sikh-Afghan relations. He 
has devoted one full chapter to ^V'^adc’s ob.servations on the Lahore 
Darbar Avhich sIioavs Iioav able, careful and accurate observer of men 
and events the British Political Agent was. 

Dr. Sethi has told his story in greater detail than it has ever been 
told before ; and his narrative is reinforced by Wade’s official corres- 
pondence Avhich has not been used so extensively by historians so far. 
How'ever, he has not pre.sented the details of Anglo-Sikh diplomatic 
relations in as interesting a manner as Avould appeal to the general 
reader. This is perhaps due to the inherent limitations of his work, 
Avhich w'as Avritten for presentation as a thesis for doctorate. Again, 
Dr. Sethi is very badly served by his publishers. The printing, paper, 
get-up and maps could all have been better, and the printing errors 
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could certainly have been less. Still the final word should be one of 
appreciation. Dr. Sethi has carried out wide research: he has gone 
through old musty records in archives at Lahore and Delhi and has 
also examined a very large number of contemporary sources — printed 
as well as MSS, in English as well as in Persian. Nothing seems to be 
missed out, and it can be unhesitatingly said that Dr. Sethi has given 
us a scholarly volume which will remain a valuable source book of 
Anglo-Sikh history for a long time. 

Jagmohan Maiiajan 


(1) Mauritius Archives liulletiu, No. 1 for 1948 (Port Louis, 1949; 

pp. 24 ; Price 75 cents). 

(2) Mauritius Archives Bulletin, No. 2 for 1950 (Port Louis, 1951 ; 

pp. 29 : Price 50 cents). 

1Y/| AURITIIJS, a llritish colony in the Indian Ocean had a clu:(juered 
^history in the 17th and 18th centuries. 'J’he island was under 
Dutch and later French ocdipation for over two centuries before 
it was finally cedc;d to the British in 1815 after a long and bitter Anglo- 
French conflict. 'Fhese vicissitudes of fortune had disastrous results 
upon the archives of the island which were not only indiscriminately 
dispersed but were the victim of extensive purges and weedings out 
causing in their wake incalculable damage to the organic unity of the 
records. 

Bulletin No. 1 opens with a short introduction tracing the history 
of the archives ofltcc in Mauritius. The archives appc:ar to have faired 
very badly during the early years of the transition period. The office 
of the Archivist f)ecame the first victim of the retrenchment drive in 
1831, resulting in the inevitable chaos and confusion that .set in. In 
1861 as a result of the recommendations of the Special Commi.ssion, 
weeding on an extensive scale resulted in irreperable damage to the 
archives. 'Fhough in 1893, /krehives office had to be re-established, 
further economy drive which swept the island hit the young archives 
office the hardest. It was only in 1945 that the present archivist Mons. 
A. Tous.saint took ov^er and this marks the turning point in the affairs 
of Mauritius Archhes. He is c:ertainly to be congratulated for his 
efforts at restoring some sort of order in the island's archives and 
attempting to inculcate the much needed archive-consciousness among 
his people and at the same time dispelling the jwpular fallacy that 
archives arc nothing but “a mortuary of musty papers kept in dark and 
smelly rooms for the sole benefit of a few grey-bearded men interested 
in things dead and gone”. 

Not the least important portion of Bulletin No. 1 is a brief report 
of the work accomplished during 1945-48. It shows the progress 
achieved in reorganisation, accession, preservation and maintenance and 
cataloguing and indexing of records. It is gratifying to learn that 
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Mauritius though a late entrant in the field of archivcs-kceping has 
made some very significant advances. Public access to colonial records 
has been extended to the year 1902. Phis cle.nly demonstrates the 
liberal trend of Mauritius Archives Oflice towards exploitation and use 
of records by research scholars and private empiirers. 

A check list of Notarial Records given at the end of the liuUctin 
includes information on 211 notaries who worked in Mauritius and 
the Seychelles from 1728 to the present day. 

Bulletin No. 2 contains a descriptive summary of materials pre- 
served in the Mauritius Archives and should provide an admirable tool 
for students and scholars. 'I'he material descriljcd is divided into 
seven main classes corresponding to the seven divisions or sections of 
Archives Oflice — administrative, domainial, judicial, statistical, biblio- 
graphical, cartographical and pictorial, each of which includes several 
groups. Under each group the dc.scription of the records is preceded 
by brief notes on the agencies that produced them. Even tliis genera- 
li/ed account gives the impression of a wealtit of untapped research 
material relating to the French Revolution and its lepurciissions in 
Mauritius, slav'cry and its abolition, Indian immigration into Mauri- 
tius and a wide variety of economic, political and sociological topics. 
The Bulletin also includes a short survey of various censuses held in 
Mauritius since the beginning of French rule. 

Fhe Archivist jtroposes to publish an Archives Bulletin every 
year. .Subsecpicut issues will be awaited with keen interest. 

DllANWANl'l U. KksWANI 


Fifteenth. Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1949; National Archives Publication 
No. r)0-.5 (VVashington, United States Government Printing Oflice, 
1950 ; pp. 57). 

■j^INETEEN-FOR'FYNINE was a year of significant change in the 
^ organizational make-up of the National Archives. On July 1, 1949 
the Establishment became a part of the newly created (ietieral Services 
Administration and this marked the end of its independent existence. 

Tlte reiJort under review lays great emphasis on the management 
and control of the Federal Government records by the National 
Archives which have been accumulating at an alarming speed and 
unless controlled adequately and efficiently will create a problem 
beyond human solution. The National Archives has attempted to 
solve this enormous problem by advocating the establishment of 
records administration programmes by the Federal agencies which 
retjuire a survey and appraisal of all records accumulated by an agency, 
prompt disposal of useless material and orderly retirement of records of 
continuing value. War-time conditions and lack of clear authority to 
exercise supervisory staff leadership in the field of current records 
impeded the progress of work. Happily, the establishment of the 
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Ccncral Services Admiriistration has resolved this ambiguous situation 
and the new establishment can now supply full leadership in records 
nianagcment. 

Orie of the most impressive achievements of the National Archives 
is the orderly and selective retirement between 1035-49 of all the non- 
current valuable records of the Government from 1789 to 1930. The 
holdings on June 30, 1949 totalled a dizzy figure of 894,857 cubic feet 
which “constitute one of the largest and most important centralized 
collections of modern Archives in the world”. This colossal volume 
of records does not include 741,000 maps and 851 atlases. 37,000,000 
running feet of motion picture film, approximately 2000,000 still 
pictures and 3000,000 recordings in the custody of the archivist. Of 
special interest among recent accessions are the films showing the cere- 
monies and parade at the inauguration of Harry S. Truman as Presi- 
dent on January 20, 1949 arul retordings of certain propaganda broad- 
casts made during World War II in different languages. 

riie jneservation programme of the National Archixes has been 
restruted to repair and tehabilitation of only those documents which 
are in imminent danger of disintegration. Lamination as a method 
of rehabilitating brittle and damaged paper still holds the field in 
America as no other process has yet been evolved which can rival it 
in adaptability, eHic.iency and economy. The experiments r(,'garding 
the applicatioti of the process which arc conducted at the National 
Archivc;s are keenly watched in India, as she is one of the very 
few countries which has acejuired the necessary ecpiiinnent to laminate 
records. 

It was by no means a barren \ear in the production of finding 
aids. A significant achievement of the National Archive's which has 
been hailecl as “an event of major importance for scholarship” and 
which nie(!ts a long-felt demand is the* new (iuiclc to the Records in 
the National Archwes. It embodies a description of nearly 250 groups 
of records covering 8000,000 cubic feet of records. Inventory work too 
was taken up in right earnest without which the bulk of material 
would otherwise remain inacc'cssible to the public. During the year 
1() preliminary inventories were published as against 1 in the previous 
year. Gther publications during the year included. National Archwes 
Accessions and Injormation Circulars. The preparation of the Guide 
to the Records of Federal .dgencies of World War II to be published 
in two volumes made considerable progress during the year. 

Once again the reference services pcTformed by the National 
Archives speak volumes of the use to which the Central Government 
archives are put to. On an average 1,200 recpiisitions requiting 
specialized professional and technical knowledge, vv’erc suppliecl every 
day. Ever-increasing use of the archives for scholarly research purposes 
is also abundantly cvidetit from the fact that several books based on 
records in the .Archives Building were published during the year. 

I’he National .Archives and Recorcls Service, as the new organiza- 
tion is designated, exerci.ses control over the Division of the Federal 
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Register also where its activities w'ere concentrated on the 1949 edition 
of the Code of tederal Regulations. The concept of the code has been 
broadened to include material which was not published in the 1938 
edition. 

The report concludes with five appendices, the first one detailing 
the recent legislation concerning the National Archives. America is 
forging ahead in developing the young science of Archives Keeping 
and Records Management and the new entrants in the field can learn 
much from its experiences garnered in its annual reports. 

Diianwani'i Cl. Kk.swani 


Preliminary Report on the Old Records of the Assam Secretariat by 

S. K. Bhuvan (Shillong, Assam (lovernment Pres.s, 19.51 : pp. iii + 
85). 

^niS valuable report was drawn up more than a .score of years ago 
' by the eminent historian of Assam, Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, at the rccpiest 
of the Provincial Government. Its publication, even though belated, 
will be welcomed by all those who are interested in the preparation 
and jnoper utilization of archives in India. 

Dr. Bhuyan made a preliminary survey of the ‘old records’ in the 
Assam Secretariat in 1929- .30 in connection with the Government’s 
scheme for the ])reparation and jmblication of a suitable catalogue of 
these records. T he term ‘old record’ as applied to the archives of the 
As.satn Government connotes the records beginning from 1823, when 
David Scott. Commissioner of Rangpur, was appointed as Agent to the 
Governor-General on the Eastern Frontier, to 187-1 when Assam be- 
came a separate province under a Chief Commi.ssioner. A.ssam 
evas annexed to the East India Company’s dominions in 182(j according 
to the terms of the treaty of Yandabo. The author has rightly sug- 
gc'sted that these records should more appropriately be designated as 
‘Agency Records’ of the Assam Secretariat as the province was upto 
the year 1874 under the control of the Agent to the Governor-Cieneral. 
The value of the records as source material for history is undoubtedly 
great for they pre.sent a homogenous series throwing light on the events 
leading to the annexation of Assam and its develoj)ment under the 
guiding control of the Central Government. They are also of consi- 
derable administrative u.se as they pertain to a number of subjects 
of continuing interest, too numerous to be listed here. 

The introductory chapter of the Report is devoted to the des- 
cription of the condition of these records in 1930 and it is .safe to 
presume that lap.se of tw'enty years has not brought about any material 
change in this respect. The author has given short definitions of 
various archival finding media such as List, Catalogue, Press List, 
Calendar and Handbook and has discussed their relative advantages. 
T'he plan of the proposed Handbook given by him follows very clo.sely 
the subject arrangement in Handbook of the Records of the Govern- 
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merit of India in the Imperial Record Department, 1748-1858 (Cal- 
cutta, 1925). 

A large section of the report relates to pro{X)sals for the compila- 
tion of a press-list which is regarded as essential to help the utiliza- 
tion of these records both by scholars and administrators. Great 
emphasis has been laid by Dr. Bhuyan, and with full justification, on 
the advantages of prc.ss-li sting. In view of the small bulk of the records 
involved in the scheme it should not be impossible to have their 
complete jiress-lists within a reasonably short time. It may be pointed 
out that the preparation of other forms of finding aids, e.g., indexes, 
is an equally diflicult and a laborious task as the compilation of press- 
lists ami there is hardly any justification for discouraging the latter 
on the j)lea of long time taken for their compilation. 

The Report also contains some proposals regarding the preserva- 
tion of old records and suggestions for their transcription and print- 
ing fiavc been made in this connection. In the light of recent 
advances made in the field of photo-duplication and its application to 
archives it should be more atlvisable to make their copies on micro- 
film. I'his method is cheap apart from ensuring complete accuracy 
in duplication. 

In two \aluable appendices, covering about half the volume of 
the publication, arc given sample press-list of Letters received from the 
Government, Vol. II, 1823-24 and Index to this press-list to show the 
natui'e of the work involved in the scheme. It is hoped that the present 
Government of .Ass^im will take advantage of the labours of Dr. Bhuyan 
by giving a practical shape to the prop<isals contained in the Report. 

V. C. JOSHI 


ERRATA 

Attention is called to three printing errors in the article on “The 
Custody of Records itt Roman Egypt” by Sir Harold Idris Bell, pub- 
lished in The Indian Archives, \'ol. IV, No. 2. (July-December 1950): 



Line 

For 

Rend 

121 

5 

had 

has 

123 

10 

delete and between 




destroyed and sealed 


124 

5 

Egytian 

Egyptian 


Publi.shetl by the Director of Archives, Government of India, New Delhi, on behalf 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission and printed by Harendra Kumar Ghosh 
at Sree Saraswaty Press lad., 32, l-pper Circular Road, Calcutta 9. 
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I'liilrd Xtition.s Auditors 


First Fhosc 

TJNLIKE IN most agencies, the organi/eis of ihc United Nations 
decided at the earliest i)oinf in the life of the Organization that 
there should be a United Nations Archives with custodial resiK)nsil)ility 
over the “permanent” records of the Organization. Accordingly, an 
Archives Unit opeiated in the United Nations Secretariat from the 
time of its establishment, but it was only a reix)sitory for the ininted 
or mimeographed serial issuances called Uoiuments a concept 
which was a carry over from the United Nations C.onfcrencc on 
International Organization and the Ibiited Nations Preparatory 
Commission. Departmental rec:ords — correspondence and other files 
did not come within the purview of the Archives. Practically 
speaking, at that early stage these records were too active to be idatecl 
in the Archives, but an interesting point is that they did not seem to 


• For tlie Indian rcattcr the term “Dorumcnis” in •aCuTnwls” 

explanation. In the United Nations (and its as.s^iatcd L 

a specific and rather restncled meanitig. . Not eve^ piece ol r^^ 

Hicnt C5nlv sudi papers are Dotiimcnls as arise otit of sonic . 

member countries and other aulltorized ^ 

Documents in the Unitcrl Nations are isyicd ‘‘‘fy'^SLnomi^ amt ^Kial Cou 

lEipMlpliiS-ll 

more specifically the branch of the particular 

mcnl— a somewhat complicated system into which I need not enter here. 
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bt; regarded then as ihe ultimate responsibility of the Archives. 
Resides the Documents, certain other materials — some of them 
records, others non-record reference materials or museum ])ieces — 
were also placed in the Archives. 

I’he following list of the holdings of the Archives on April 1, 
1947 will help to illu.strate tin fxtint : 


I’KOV'KNANCl. 

DK.SORII’TION 

VOl.l’MK 

United Nations, London 

Newspaper files 

San Erancisco Conference 
Pre.sentation Material; mis- 
cellaneous graphs, charts & 
jxisteis 

2 cu. feet 

C.S. .State Department 

1 cu. foot 


Miscellaneous dejxisits (e.g. 
ballots) 

2 cu. feet 

Preparatory Coimni.ssion 

Records of the LINCIO. 
San Erancisco, 1945 

1 19 cu. feet 

Preparatory Commission, 

Records of the Prepara- 

11 cu. feet 

Londoti 

tory Commission, London. 
1945-46 


Documents Distribution 

Official copies of I'.N. 

141 cu. feet 

Section (of the II. N.) 

Documents 


Drafts of II. N. Documents 

37 cu. feet 

Verbatim Rejxnting Sec- 

Verbatim minutes of U.N. 

22 cu. feet 

tion 

meetings 


Central Registry 

Treaty files 

1 cu. foot 

Economic Affairs Depart- 

League of Nations .Section 

22 cu. feet 

ment 

files, Princeton Mission 


Geneva Office 

League of Nations Re- 
gistry files 

1 1 cu. feet 


l.eague of Nations Li.st 
of files 

1 cu. foot 

Headc|uartcrs Planning 

Permanent Htj and Hq 

26 cu. feet 

Commi.ssion 

Commission 


Economic Affairs Depart- 

Records of the Committee 

1 cu. foot 

ment 

on lINRRA 


Sound Recording Section 

.Sound recordings of TI.N. 
meetings 

36 cu. feet 


Tot.vi. 463 cubic feet 


It will be noticed that the above list contains at least one item — 
Newspa[>er files — for tvhich the more natural place should have been 
the Library, and another item — Presentation material, mi.scellaneous 
graphs, charts and posters — which belonged more to a museum than 
to an Archives. The largest bulk of the Archives holdings on April 1, 
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1947 consisted of San Franciscx) Docunienis (141 cubic feet), Prejxjva- 
tory Commission Docuntents (41 cubic feet) and United Nations 
Documents and their drafts (178 cubic feet). 

The prevailing sentiment in the United Nations Secretariat in the 
earlier stages seems to have been that the records, during their 
currency, were to be handled by the Clentral Registry. Besides these 
registry files, however, there grew up larg(‘ bodies of records in the 
operating offices themselves, accumulated mainly for convenience of 
reference, but ixicorjxtrating much that should actually have been filed 
by the Registry. The operating offices were also considered to be the 
natural resting place for the records when they bcGune non-current 
since, it was presumably arguetl. those offices were the ones most 
intere.sted in those records. 'I'liis perhajis explains the Secretary 
(ieneral’s Bulletins Nos. ‘Ui and 48, dated July 9 and Seiitember 20, 
194(>. 'I’he first of the.se Bulletins tlesignated the Uomjit roller 
(financial head of the Secretarial) as the "custodian of United Nations 
(ontracts, leases, memoranda of understanding, etc., involving definite 
or contingent obligations of United Nations fund." Ihe second 
Bulletin ruled that the Department of Legal .Xffairs “will have cu, study 
of (fl) all international agreements, conventions and other diKiiments 
of a legal nature to which the United Nations and States or other 
international organizations are parties : (h) all international agreements, 
conventions and other dotuments of a legal nature which are con- 
cluded under the auspices of the United Nations (in particular agree- 
ments creating specialized agencie,s) : (c) all other original legal 
documents entrusted for custody to the United Nations liy govern- 
ments, inter-governmental or non-governmental agencies.” The 
Bulletin adds that any agency which jirepared such a document 
should send the original to the Legal Department for custody, which 
Department would also have the authority to deliver certified copies 
of the document to those who wanted them. 'Lhese instructions were 
issued before it was understood sufficiently that such a division of 
custodial authority between the .Archives and the substantive depart- 
ments was admini.stratively undesirable. But, as will be appai’ent in 
the course of this essay, this was only a temjxnary phase and gradually 
the basic conditions that call for a true Archives centre brought about 
a change. 


Nulioiml An hives Ptofjosal 

IVxlay, the Archives occu[jies a completely different position in 
the United Nations Secretariat. But before describing the United 
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Nations Archives as it is today, I should like to go back somewhat in 
point of time and give the reader an account of how the idea of a 
Cnitcd Nations Archives was being conceived in the minds of some 
resjjonsible people as early as the time when the Charter of the United 
Nations was being hammered out and signed at San Francisco. In 
October 1945, while the signatories to the Charter were in the process 
of hling their instruments of ratification, the National Archives of the 
United States brought out a pajicr entitled Proposal for the Establish- 
ment of a United Nations Archives. As I understand it, this paper 
was largely the work of Oliver W. Holmes f)f the United States 
National Arcliives, but I believe he had the active cooperation of his 
colleagues in the profession. 'I'his Proposal conceived of the United 
Nations Archives as the repository for the rerords of “international 
agencies that pass out of existence, for non-current records of conti- 
nuing international agencies, or for other records of international in- 
terest and importaiue tliat cannot logically be placed iti the permanent 
custody of atiy otte national government.’’ This was to be no mere 
ardiives of the United Nations only, but a true international archival 
agency. I'he paper |)oims out the luisatisfat tory state to which the 
records of tuany a past inteniational organization liavc bceti reduced 
just because of the absence of such an international records repository. 
It gives among others the following instances. 'Eire records of the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, established after World War I, 
were evetitually deposited in the archives of the Fretrch Foreign Office. 
At the titue of World War II they were at the mercy of the fiermati 
governurent and were trot available for use by the United Nations 
authoi ities who would have found thetn of great value in planning 
for military government. The records of such bodies as the Inter- 
Allied Wheat Exerutive. the Inter-Allied .Scientific Food Commi.ssion, 
atid the Inter-Allied Maritime 'Fransport Council seem to have dis- 
appeared altogether. 'I'he.se could have been of immense value to 
the United Natiotis Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, the World 
Health Organization, and the Food and Agricultural Organization 
today. Fhe le.sson that is drawn from these instatices is “that plans 
for the eventual custody of the records of internatiotral agencies 
should be made before tho.se agencies go out of existence”, and the 
paper .suggests that the United Nations Archives could be made custo- 
dian of such records. 

The National Archives Proposal then enumerates four categories 
of records which could be the responsibility of the international 
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archival repository. The> are: (I) iioiKurrent records of the United 
Nations Organization and its various affiliated Ijodics, e.g. United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, Internatiotial Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Civil Aviation Org;mization. the United 
Nations War Chimes Commission, etc. ; (2) archives of international 
organizations which the United Nations disjdaces or absorbs iti whole 
or in part, an outstanding instance bein^ the archives of the League 
of Nations ; (3) original records of other international organizations 
regardless of wliether the United Nations inhcriis their functions, 
thus covering a multitude of temj>orary international Ijodies set up 
for specific tasks ; and (4) records of international concern and im{)or- 
tance. In this last category arc included such materials as the military 
records of aggressor nations that have been defeated tlirough the joint 
efforts of the United Nations, and ])olitical records which it is decided 
undesirable to leave in their place of origin, e.g. the Nazi Party 
records. 

I'o atiyonc fatniliar with the functions of ati ardiital agency will 
bo aj>parottt the tremendous responsibility (ontemplated for this 
proposed international archisal agency. The valite of*its holdings 
would undoubtedly be almost un.surjwssed from all points of view — 
as tools of administration of the Utiited Nations or any international 
body of the future, as repositories of the e\idetice of individual and 
collective rights and liabilitie.s, attd as raw materials of history. It 
wottld deserse the best of ecpiiptnent to preserve these nnitpie records 
and the best of professional archivists to discharge the heavy rcs|x>n- 
sibilities of ensuring their ph)sical and moral defettce and rendering 
service on them. 'This band of archivists wottld be ott the constant 
look out for records that fall within an) of the four categories des- 
cribed before and effect their transfer to the United Nations Archives. 
Here again the magnitude and difficitlty of the work involved in 
negotiating the tran,sfers and effecting the final orderly retirement of 
the records will be apparent to atiyone who has |>erformed these tasks 
in national archives. Only, in the case of the international archives 
the discretion, tact, patience and advocacy required would Ijc multi- 
plied perhaps a hundredfold if not more. The archivists of the inter- 
national archives would also be required to plan and carry out a 
steady programme of apprai.sal of accessioned as well as non- 
accessioned records (“records in the making”) and di.sposal of valuele.vs 
material from among the vast quantities of records involved in order 
to economize on space, which in any case is limited, and to make the 

2 
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(ream of the material easier of access and use. Along with the work, 
of ensuring a regular and orderly retirement of the records, elimina- 
tion of valueless materials, and the physical and moral defence of the 
records, the archivists would simultaneously undertake the prepara- 
tion of necessary guides to the records and would devise ways and 
means of servicing them so that the fullest legitimate use is made of 
them. 


C.hange of Orientalion 

'I’hc Profwsal, in addition to the above functions for the United 
Nations Archives suggests that this agency could also serve as a centre 
of study of all kinds of archival problems and assume an advisory role 
to national or other archital agencies. Taken in its entirety, this was 
too big an idea to be practicable, and not unnaturally it could not be 
put into effect by the United Nations. Instead, an Archives Section 
was established first as a small unit in the Documents Service, later 
in the Library and finally as a service section in the Division of Com- 
munications and Records in the Department of Conference and 
Cieneral Scfvices. 'I’he Archives had very limited functions and 
responsibilities to begin with as has been already mentioned. How- 
<rvcr, having started out as a storage for "Docunuaits" and “Historic 
Items’’ (an euphemism perhaps for oddments for which no one else 
wanted to assume the resjx)nsibility). the United Nations Archives 
has in the last five years made appreciable progress towards becoming 
an archital agency in the real sense; of the term. For this much of the 
credit is due to the first .Archivist of the United Nations, Arvid Pardo. 
He realized very early that the Archives was not founded on sound 
principles and that, not being a professional archivist himself, he was 
not the right man to take it in hand. He therefore prevailed upon 
the Organization to find a proper archivist, and as a result of 
Mr. Pardo’s efforts, Robert (dans, a comparatively young man with 
an e.\cellent background of international relations as well as profes- 
sional archival experience was ap|X)inted Chief of the United Nations 
.Archives, a position Mr. Claus has held since October 1946. 

Phe effects of this change were soon a})parent. The Secretary' 
(ieneral’s Bulletin No. 6.1. which was issued on March 28. 1947. 

formally .states that the “Archives Section shall be ultimately 

responsible for the keepiitg of the permanent records of the United 
Nations.’’ Being conscious of the fog that generally envelops the 
meaning of the term “records”, the drafters of this Bulletin very 
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lightly took pains to define what was meant by that term. It says: 
“When used in this Bulletin the term ‘records’ includes books, pajxrrs, 
maps, still photographs, motion picture films, sound records, or other 
documentary material, regardless of physical form or characteristics, 
made or received by the United Nations in connection with the 
transaction of its business and preserved as evidence of the orgmiza- 
tion, functions, policies, decisions, jirocedures. operations, or other 
activities of the United Nations or because of the informational value 
contained therein. Library or museum material made or actpiircd 
and presert’cd solely for reference or exliibition purposes, extra copies 
of documents preserved only for convenience of reference, and stocks 
of publications, pi'ocessed documents, and suen other materials as 
may be mutually agreed with the Archisist are not included within 
the definition of the word ‘records’.” 

It may be stated at the outsei that sound ;is arc the jirinciplcs 
laid down al)o\e, in practice they base been occasionally deviated 
from in the United Nations. 'I'he Bulletin went on to describe more 
specifically the functions of the Archives Section. It made* it clear 
without equivocation that tlie Archives was the proper place for all 
non-current records including “contracts, leases and other agreements 
involving obligations of Ihiited Nations funds’’, and “treaties, inter- 
national agreements, conventions and other documents of a legal 
nature’’, materials hitherto kept in other custody. The Archives 
Section was made “responsible for making records in its custody 
available for use by members of the Secretariat, the staffs of Delega- 
tions and other interested persons." riie Archivist was authorized to 
provide certified true copies of any records in his custody for legiti- 
mate use. He was also entrusted with the task of establishing liaison 
with other archivists and archival agencies “for the purjx)se of collect- 
ing information on records of international . agencies, or related 
X'esearch materials, and on methods of archives administration, as well 
as for the purpose of obtaining documents and records essential to 
the Archives of the United Nations.’’ 

In addition to the above, the Bulletin gave the Archivist of the 
United Nations sufficiently wide jxxwers which, if exercised judi- 
ciously, could probably achieve for the Archives its proper place in 
the Administration and help it develop a well-integrated archival 
policy and programme. How-ever, by a revision of this Bulletin a 
little over a year later, the original set up was watered down to a 
material degree. In the Secretary General’s Bulletin No. 63/ Rev. 1, 
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dated July 14, 1948, which is elFcctisc to date, the following para- 
graphs were deleted: 

"DepartniciUs and Services of the I'niied Nations shall: 

“1. Keep the Atchivist informed as to what records arc main- 
tained in their departments, particularly where their 
functions re([uire the maintenance of records as ‘working 
tools’: this is to ensure that the Archives may serve as a 
central source of information on United Nations records ; 

“2. afford tire Archivist or his representative full facilities for 
surveying their records 

“ I'he Ai'( hives of the United Nations shall establish and maintain 
liaison with archivists in all offices of the United Nations and 
with competent oIRcials of Headtjuarters in order to: 

“1. advise, rrjxrrr recjitest, oir methods of current records 
riranagenretrt itr order' to facilitate periodic elimination of 
worthless rrraterials aird trarrsfer of rron-current records to 
Archives : 

‘‘2. effect, with the cotisent of appropriate officials, the tran.sfer 
to Archives or the destnretion of records no longer needed 
for current use ; 

“3. ascertain the needs of the various offices for information 
front the Archives and draw itp jrlarrs for effectively pro- 
viding that infornration.” 

The revised Bulletin also shifted the authority for approving des- 
truction of any records from the Archivist to the Chief of Communi- 
cations and Records Division without trtakitrg any statirtory provision 
for advisory firnctiorr of the Archivist in the matter. 


Present Position 

In accordance with the jxrlicy described above, the United 
Nations Archives is the official repository of most of the non-current 
records of the different offices of the United Nations Secretariat and 
their operating offices. It has not yet been possible to effect the 
transfer of all non-current records to the Archives and the reason for 
this is that as yet an entirely satisfactory transfer procedure has not 
been worked out. A thorough survey, in conjunction with the 
Archives, of the records of the various offices is an essential require- 
ment towards evolving a satisfactory transfer procedure. In the 
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United Nations, the Archi\es Section does not olticially have the 
lesponsibility foi making such surveys, although it has done so on 
several occasions at the request of particular olhccs. Nor has the 
Archivist the authority to effect the transfer of any body of records 
which arc non-current but which the office creating them wishes to 
hold back. I he Archivist can only suggest and advise, and although 
it is true that in most cases his ads ice is accepted and acted on. it is 
also true that there exist areas where tlie non-definition of authority 
has resulted in little or no action being taken towards the transfer of 
non-current materials to the Archives. 

It will be apparent from the ahose that instead of progressively 
strengthening the {xtsition of the .\rchivcs whidt would have enabled 
it to develop as a dynamic organ of the administration, the revised 
Bulletin reduced it to a state with little scope for initiative waiting 
the pleasure of others with no advisory or |)ol icy -making functions 
even with regard to problems of records administration in the Organi- 
zation. Such would indeed have been the position had the officials 
in the United Nations adhered strictly to the letter of the Bulletin. 
Fortunately that has not been the case, nor could it be .so without 
rendering the Archives a literally dead file roont with little practical 
utility. 'I'he Archives has succeeded, with no fanfare but fairly effec- 
tively. in maintaining liai.son w'ith various offices for the purpose of 
surveying and appraising their records, effecting by nuitital agreement 
transfer of non-current records to the Archives, and disposing of 
valueless records. Advice has sometimes been sought from the 
.Archives by the operating offices and the Archives has always willingly 
cooperated. Iti this way have been growing up fairly satisfactory 
working relationships between the administrative offices and the 
Archives. 


Holdings and Prograninie 

So much about the evolution of the United Nations Archives and 
its place in the United Nations administration. I shall now briefly 
describe its present holdings and its w'ork programme. The first 
noteworthy thing is that the Archivist is no longer the official custo- 
dian of the United Nations master .set of the “Documents,” This is 
undoubtedly a .swing in the other direction the wi.sdom or propriety 
of which may be questioned, for after all these documents are the 
basic records of the various organs of the United Nations. The master 
set of the Documents is now maintained by the Library. However, 
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file Archives keeps the draft of each Document until one year after 
its issue in printed or mimeographed form. The Archives also main- 
tains a complete set of the Documents on microfilm. The verbatim 
records of the sessions of the United Nations Councils, their Com- 
missions and Committees on paper and on sound discs are also in the 
Archives. In addition to the records of the United Nations itself, 
the Archives also houses the records of its preparatory agencies, 
namely, the United Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tions (UNCIO) which met at San Francisco from April 25 to June 26. 
1915. and tlie United Nations Preparatory (commission which followed 
in London, from August 16 to December 23, 1945. The United 
Nations Archives does not have any records of the Yalta (Februai'y 
1945) and the Duml)arton Oaks (August-October 1944) meetings nor 
of the earlier meetings between various Allied leaders, on the high 
seas (14 August 1941), at VV^ashington (January 1942), and at Moscow 
(October 1943), where the idea of the United Nations Organization 
was first mtx)ted and developed. The records of the United Nations 
Conference on International Organizations and the Preparatory Com- 
mission are confined mainly to the “Documents” issued by those 
agencies. The United Nations Archives also houses the records of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and 
some records of the League of Nations, agencies which have gone out 
of existence and whose residual functions as well as assets and liabi- 
lities have been inherited by the United Nations. Thus it would 
seem that .some of the practical a.s})ects of the National Archives 
Proposal have already been made effective. No arrangement has so 
far been made about the ultimate transfer to the United Nations 
Archives of the non-current records of existing international organiza- 
lions like the Food and Agricultural Organization or the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Probably there are too many practical 
difficulties in the way to such an arrangement and it would have been 
a little premature to consider such a thing at the moment. But the 
United Nations Archives is recognized to be the final repository of 
all non-current records of continuing value accumulated by the large 
number of Missions, Commissions and Committees set up by the 
United Nations for specific purposes in various parts of the world, and 
the permanent field offices of the United Nations, e.g. the Geneva 
Office of the United Nations and the Information Offices in many of 
the principal cities of the world. 

The Archives occupies the whole of the nineteenth and part of 
the twentieth floor of the sky-scraper Secretariat building in down- 
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town New York on EiiM Avenue between tlie 12n(i and 18th Streets. 
I he greater part of this area is htted with o{>en steel shelves on which 
the records are kept in cardboard containers of the typt; used in the 
National Archives at Washington, D.C. Ehc arrangement of the 
records is made by Record (irouj>s which, in the United Nations, 
represent the different administrative Departments of the Secretariat. 
In addition to these, there are Record (iroups assigned to eacli of the 
other agencies whose records ilie Arcliivcs has in its custody, e.g. 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the League 
of Nations, the United Nations War Crimes Comnii.ssion, the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, the United Nations C’onfcrence on 
International Organizations, the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations, the (ieneral A.sscmbly. the United Nations Informa- 
tion Organization. Missions and ('.ommissions. Permanent Headquar- 
ters Committee and Headquarters Commission, International Confer- 
ences outside the United Nations, Staff Organizations and Activities, 
the International Court of Justice, and Sound Recorditigs. There is 
one record group devoted to “Items of Historic Interest” whiclt 
consists of museum pieces and it is expected th.it, with the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Museum, as is now projxrsed. the items in 
the group will be transferred to the mu.seum. Record (iroup 1 
(General Records of the United Nations) represents the records of all 
Departments of the .Secretariat which were originally filed by the 
Registry, organized by it according to its numerical classification 
scheme, serviced by the Registry during their currency and ultimately 
transferred by it to the Archiies. It will not be out of pl.ice to remind 
the Indian reader that the Departments and the oflices under them 
do build up their own files whuh they themselves maintain besides 
those maintained in the Registry. To get at the complete documen- 
tation of any one department, therefore, it is neces,sary to go to the 
records in the Record Group assigned to that Department as well 
as to Record Group 1. Thus RG 32 and R(i 1 together will contain 
all the non-current records of the Department of Legal Affairs ; 
RGs 19 and 1 those of the Department of Goni'erence anil General 
.Services ; and so on. Each accessioned body of records is immediately 
a.ssigned to one of the existing RGs provided it has the .same prove- 
nance. If the newly accessioned records are from an agency w'hich 
had not transferred any records before, a new R(i number is a.ssigned 
to them. 

The arrangement of the records under the Record Groups is by 
the individual bureau, division, section and unit of the Department, 
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the Hies in these various sub-series being maintained in precisely the 
same order in which they were organized in the originating offices. 
The total number of RCs so far registered in the United Nations 
Archives is 34, all of which however, arc not active. This is due 
to the amalgamation of some of the earlier groups or discontinuation 
in the Archives the custody of certain groups. The total bulk of 
records in the Archises at the time of writing (November 1951) is 
approximately 12,500 cubic feet. 

The United Nations Archives jx;rforms tlie normal functions of 
all archival agencies, viz. accessioning, maintenance and servicing of 
records. Accessioning is done theoretically on the receipt of a transfer 
request from an office or the Registry, but as lias been said before in 
practice the Archives has taken the initiative in the matter in a 
number of cases. Maintenance of the records has not so far presented 
any serious prolilems. On receipt, assignment of record grouj) and 
checking as to the order of the records, the) are boxed, labelled and 
placed on the shelves next to the earlier accessions in the same grouji. 
riie building being air conditioned and reasonably dust and gas free, 
paper records and sound recordings (which are on metal discs coseretl 
with acetate) stay in a fairly satisfactory condition. But due to care- 
less handling during their period of current) and the prevalent system 
of stapling with metal staplers, the* files are often in a bad shape anti 
bear many pitxcs of metal iti direct contact with the paper. All this 
is injurious for the paper, and scKint-r or latt;r the jnoblem of rehabili- 
tating the rt;cords will present itself. Possibly a projierly ecjuippetl 
Unit will have to be added to the .Section to take care of this work. 
At present there is no such unit in the Archives .Section nor the 
necessary ecpiipment. Microfilm records are kept in air conditioned 
cabinets. 

Reference sersice is tendered by the Archives to the Departments 
of the .Secretariat, staffs of the Delegations, outside people including 
re.search institutions and individual scholars. \ Search Room is 
maintained on the 19th floor where the records can be consulted ; and 
there is a reader for reading records on microfilm and a listening booth 
for .sound recordings. Files are also loaned out to Secretariat officials, 
while for others photographic reproductions of paper records, copies 
of microfilms and .soundscriber dubbings of sound records are provided 
at cost. The number of service reque.sts, of all kinds, amount on an 
average to between 350 and 450 every month. This is not a large 
number, but large enough considering the size of the Archives 
holdings. The reference requests usually arc not .such as involve 
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coiTiplicated research, but they sonietiiues do present a challenge to 
the staff which it is e\er ready to face. It has not been possible so far 
to make the best use of the I'ecords, but a detailed programme of 
analysis of the holdings and preparation of Guides has been under- 
taken which will facilitate wider dissemination of more precise 
knowledge about the records in the Archiv'cs and thus open the way 
to their wider and better utilization. 

Another major programme of the Archives is that of disjwsal of 
valueless material. Most of the earlier transfers to the Arcliivcs were 
made without much preliminary “weeding” and the same may be 
said of a great many of the transfers made presently. The records in 
the Archives, therefore, contain some that is not record material at all 
and others which merely duplicate the information contained in other 
series of records — in all, a sizeable body which docs not contain 
sufficient administrative, legal, historical or other research values to 
warrant expenditure of time and equipment on maintaining them. 
The accessioned records arc therefore being systematically analyzed 
by the Archives staff, the scries identified, their informational contents 
weighed and compared with related records with a view to eliminat- 
ing as much of the records as jwssible without loss to cither adminis- 
tration or public weal or scholarship. 'The disi>osal jjrocedurc consists 
of the preparation of an inventory listing each scries of records recom- 
mended to be destroyed with specific reasons for each recommenda- 
tion. In the case of United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration records, which constitute half of the total holdings of 
the United Nations Archives, the Archivist is the final authority to 
approve disp<jsal. In the case of the Departntental records, the con- 
currence of responsible officials of the Departments toncerned is 
obligatory. 'I’his is in the best ti'adition of archival practice. 

^Vith its limited functions and scope, the Archives necessarily 
has a modest staff, but it has a good international tone inasmuch as 
the following countries arc represented: Canada, China, E'rance, 
India, Norway, Sierra Leone, .Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. 


The Future 

A word alx)ut the future. It is my feeling that despite the 
limitations under which it works, the United Nations Archives is 
making good progress in the right direction due mainly to a steady 
leadership and enthusiasm and hard work by the staff. Perhaps in 

3 
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tlic clays to come the dream of the drafters of the Ihiited States 
National Archives Proposal will come true, if not wholly, at least the 
practicable part of it. Already the United Nations Archives holds 
the records of several international organizations other than the 
United Nations itself. Perhaps the Archives Section in the Geneva 
Office of the United Nations will become another nucleus for such 
archives for that part of the world. It is already contemplated that the 
records of the now defunct Internatiotial Refugee Organization will 
be deposited with the Cieneva Archives. The problems relating to 
reference service faced by the United Nations Archives are more 
complicated than in national archives. The range of the subjects 
covered by United Nations records is more varied than the records 
of any national government and a detailed knowledge of international 
affairs becotues necessary for servicing the records satisfactorily. The 
l>ossible clientele also presents a greater variety, people used to 
varying standards of freedom in the matter of consulting records and 
security measures. The reconciliation between national and inter- 
national interests in making available information from the records 
is another problem for the international archivist. The United 
Nations Archives also provides a meeting ground for professional 
archivists of different nations where they can exchange ideas and 
knowledge of practices of their national archives. Some of them 
undoubtedly will he in a jx)sition to im[)rove their national systems. 
With the progre.ss of the United Nations itself towards achieving its 
larger ideals, it will be the hope of every profe.ssional archivist that 
in the field of public admini.stration the United Nations Archives 
will in time be able to provide a lead to other archival agencies in 
the world. 



A NOTE ON THE KHALSA DURBAR RECORDS 


V. S. Si’Ri 

The Punjab Government Record Office, Simla 

THE ANNEXATION of the Punjab in 1819. the Uritish 

authorities took over a huge mass of official records of the Lahore 
Durbar. T he Khalsa Durbar Records, as these papers arc known, 
relate to the various branches of administration under Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh and his succe.ssors. In themselves tliey form the only and most 
important original and extant governmental records of the Kingdom of 
Lahore. Among the collections of the state archives of the Punjab 
(India) these are obviously by far the most outstanding pre-British 
records. 

This large body of the records of the Sikh Kingdom remained 
deposited in the Civil Secretariat (Anarkali’s 'Lomb) Record Office at 
Lahore for over seventy years, until Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant 
Governor of the province, directed this rich mine of historical tnate- 
rials to be explored. Prof. Sita Ram Kohli, a distinguished scholar of 
the province, was entrusted with the laborious task of their detailed 
examination and classification. After years of arduous labour a cata- 
logue of the Khalsa Durbar Records was compiled by Prof. Kohli in 
two volumes which were published by the Punjab (iovernment in 1919 
and 1927.* Thus a preliminary attempt w'as made at classification and 
arrangement of the confused mass of papers according to subjects and 
in a chronological order. Unfortunately the loose sheets still remained 
tied in unwieldy bundles and got mixed up through mishandling. 

Consequent on the partitioning of the Civil Secretariat (Anarkali’s 
Tomb) Record Office at Lahore, the Khalsa Durbar Records were 
allotted to the Punjab (India) and were transferred to the newly 
organized Record Office at Simla. These papers are now being 
checked up, resolved into handy volumes and properly bound in order 
to ensure their preservation and facilitate their use for research. 

An attempt has been made in the following paragraphs to describe 
briefly the volume, nature and historical significance of these valuable 
records. 

The entire series of the records comprises LS2 bundles and covers 
tljirty-eight years of Sikh rule from Santbat 1868 to 1906 (i.e. 1811- 

* This writer has frequently drawn information from these volumes for preparing 
this note. 
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1849 A.D.). They relate to the various branches of the Secretariat, civil 
and military, and may he grouped under the following four main 
heads ; 

1. Daflar-i-Fattj, relating to the army. 

2. Daftar-i-Mul, relating to the general revenues. 

3. Daftnr-i-Jaglrat, relating to the Jagir accounts. 

4. Dajtar-i-Tdshakhana, relating to royal wardrobe and the 

King’s privy purse. 

The records of the Military Department comprising 05 bundles 
fall into three sections: — 

a. Baraward-i-T aqsun-i-'r alab , or the pay rolls of the registered 

strength of the army. 

b. Jama! Kharch, or the papers relating to the credit and 

debit accounts of the Army Department. 

c. Chilira, or the descriptive rolls of the enlisted men. 

Each of the sections is further sub-divided into tw'o parts — one 
relating to the Fauj-i-Ahi, or the regular army, organised and 
trained on European model, and the other dealing with the Fauj-i- 
Sawdrt, or the irregular cavalry. The pay rolls of the regular army 
start with Sambat 1876 (1819 a.d.), and those of the irregular cavalry 
date from Sa^nbat 1901 (1844 a.d.). The Jama" Kharch accounts of 
the two branches cover their respective periods. 

Prior to the separation of the civil and military branches all the 
military records were kept together along with the records bearing on 
general revenues. 

The papers contained in each bundle have been arranged and 
catalogued in their serial order, stating the date for each .separate unit 
as also the total number of folios contained therein. 

The papers relating to the Mdliydt (Revenue Department), Jdglrdt 
(Jagirs) and Toshakhdna (Royal Wardrobe and Privy purse) are 
grouped together as a separate class. The records of the various 
branches of administration, according to the original plan, are kept 
together in bundles, one for each official year. To provide against 
their getting mixed up or misplaced the papers belonging to different 
Daftars or departments are given specific titles or superscriptions at 
the top. 

Mdliydt (Revenue Department) records comprise pa|)ers relating 
to: — 

(i) Arbdbu’l-Mdl with its two branches — Saraf-i-awwal (income 

from land) and Saraf-i-sdnt (income from minor source.s) ; 
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(ii) Arbabu’l-Tahwil with three branches— (Imperial 

household), TahwHiit (Government funds), and Zakhl- 
rajat (stores, etc.) ; 

(iii) Taujihat with two subdivisions of Akhritjat (Imperial 

household exjx?nditure) and Muicajib (pav dejwrt- 
raent): and 

(iv) Roznanicha, or day book of receipts and disbursements. 

whether in cash or hundies. 

These records cover the years from Sam bat 1808 to 19()(> (1811- 
1849 A.D.). Ordinarily there is one bundle for each year. 

Jaglrdt records relate to the reorganisation of the ta'alliKfds. or 
administrative units and Jagir accounts. I'his group contains five 
bundles of which two deal with the reorganisation of the ta'allufjds, tlu* 
estimated revenues of the country, and the expenditure involved in 
the collection of the state dues. The 6ther three pertain to the confis- 
cation of old Jagirs and the grants of new ones under orders of the 
Governor-General-in-Council, dated March IS.’iO. 

The Jagirs were classed as (i) iMilitary, granted to chiefs in lieu 
of military service, (ii) Civil, granted to State employees in civil depart- 
ments, (Hi) Dharamdrth or religious endowments, and (iv) Miscella- 
neous, including the rdztna or daily allowance to individuals of 
various descriptions, and the inglis or pensions granted to widows and 
relations of deceased servants of government. 

Toshakhdna under Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors 
contained all the valuables (jewels, precious stones, gold and silver 
ornaments), khiVat pieces, important state papers (treaties, sanads, 
etc.), and sundry objects of value not in daily use. 

As a result of a general reorganisation of the various departments 
of administration, the Toshakhdna w’as divided into two .section.s — 
Toshakhdna Khds and Toshakhdna Bahia. The first represented the 
old or Toshakhdna proper, while the second was created to serve as a 
small service treasury for cash and other valuables which were fre- 
quently requisitioned. Toshakhdna accounts relate to Zar-i-naqd or 
cash received in the treasury, and Zar-i-Jins or simply Jins, the goods 
and precious wares kept therein. The goods comprised all .sorts of 
furniture and curiosities (e.g. gold and silver saddles, trappings of 
horses and elephants, utensils made of precious metals, armlets, anklets 
studded with gems and precious stones, and pashmina cloth and art 
treasures of Kashmir), 
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'Ehe Toshakhana Bahia or the State treasury was concerned with 
all money transactions and payments to functionaries and others who 
l)clonged to the royal household (purveyors, artisans and horse-dealers). 

Out of five bundles of Toshakhana records only one deals with 
'I'oshakhana Khas, while four relate to 'Toshakhana Bahia. The 
records of the latter are almost continuous from Sambat 1873 to 1892 
(1816-183.5 A.D.). Among the Toshakhana pajjers are also found 
accounts of acquisitions after .some outstanding conquests as also 
accounts of confiscations from dignitaries, who became victims of the 
.Maharaja’s suspicion or displeasure. 

The voluminous Khalsa Durbar Records roughly comprise about 
a quarter million loose sheets. I'he system of keeping the official 
records in the form of loose sheets, rather than bound volumes, seems 
to have been copied by the .Sikh Durbar from the Mughals. It has, 
however, been found to be specially suitable to Indian climatic con- 
ditions which greatly contribute* to the rapid deterioration of old papers 
on account of excessive heat and damp. This tradition continued in 
.several Indian States even in the present century. The papers per- 
taining to many departments covering one year were grouped together 
in a .single bundle at both ends of which artistically painted .strong 
wooden boaids were tightly tied with cotton cords. Some of the large 
bundles measure about three feet in depth and contain as many as 
3,000 loose sheets. 

'I'lie records arc written on thick brown country-made paper 
usually described as "Sialkoti” or “Kashmiri” handmade material. As 
such it is very strong and exceptionally enduring. Although over one 
hundred years old, the records have stood very well the ravages of 
time and serious mishandling. The collection as a whole is in a fairly 
good state of preservation, only a fraction of it being found to be .soiled 
or pest-affected. 

The individual papers in the series are of a uniform size measuring 
5" X 7V'. They are written in a black soot ink in the free Persian 
Shikasta style which requires considerable skill to read them. On the 
right hand top corner of the obverse of every sheet is an impression 
of a small seal to authenticate the document. The superscription on 
the top of every page indicates the subject of the record under the 
name of the person-in-charge of the respective department, and two or 
three more lines below it give the period of the entries and other 
relevant details. The Bikrami Sambat calendar year is invariably used 
for reckoning dates in the records. Thus the pay rolls and other 
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administrative records arc arranged chronologicallv according to the 
successive months and years stated on the papers. .\ bundle is gene- 
rally used for a whole brigade or division comprisuig several platoons 
and artillery units which are named after their Commanding Officer 
(under some Gencral-in-chargc of the whole brigade or division). The 
papers relating to each platoon or Tdpkhana (artillery unit) arc further 
sub-divided into sections according to the j>eriod for which j)ayments 
are made. The year generally falls into live parts for the disl^ursc- 
ment of the pay of the jiersonnel. 

To pre.serve these valuable records and to facilitate their handling 
by research students, the loose sheets are being repaired and resolved 
into handy volumes. Over a thou.sand volumes have already been 
prepared. As they form the basic and most imiK)rtant raw material 
for the study of the govennnent of Lahore before the annexation by 
the Briti.sh, their historical importan<c can hardly be exaggeratetl. It 
is expected that the facilities provided by the State Covernment at 
their Record Office will help research studetits interested in the history 
of the Lahore Durbar. 



TWO EARLY LETTERS OF JONATHAN DUNCAN 

THE ELDER* 


Alberi E. J. Hollaender 
(iuildhall Library, London 


JN 'I’HE HISl'ORY of tlic English in India during the last decade 
of the 18th and the first of the 19th century, Jonathan Duncan the 
Elder (1756-1811), is chiefly remembered as the successive holder of 
important offices such as Resident and Superintendent of Benares — 
the first to combat successfully infanticide there — and, from 1795, 
Ciovernor of Bombay, in which position he instituted the policy of 
recognising petty chieftains as sovereign princes. He may also be 
known as the friend and warm supjwrter of Major-General Arthur 
Wellesley, the later Field Marshal and Duke of Wellington, during 
the latter’s campaign against Tippoo Sultan and the Marathas.‘ Very 
little indeed was hitherto known about his early career, particularly 
before his ap[R)intment to the superintendence of Benares in 1788, 
beyond the facts that he was born at Wardhouse, Forfarshire, and, 
having received a nomination to the East India Company’s civil 
service, lie reached Calcutta in 1772, and served for the next sixteen 
years in various subordinate capacities. That these years of appren- 
titeshij) to suj)erior .service were by no means easy and devoid of 
disappointments both profe.ssional and personal can be gathered from 
what is recorded in the two documents published, for the first time, 
l)elow. They date from a period of corruption in the rank and file 
of officialdom, when numerous scandals were caused by the eager 
desire for gain by the Company's servants and their relatives and 
jMotegees, years during which Governor-General Warren Hastings in 
his fight against corruption, encountered bitter opposition not merely 
within his own Council but also from the Board of Directors. 

'File two letters form part of a collection of East India Company 
papers aetjuired by the Corporation of London for the Guildhall 
Library Muniment Room in 1949.® These pa|)ers consist of what 

appears to be a small {wition of the business archives of John Michic, 

1 

*Coinniunicalcd In Mr. Rayjiioiul Smiili, Librarian and Curator, Corporation of 
London. 

^ See H. Aforsc! Stephens in the Diciionary of \alional ]iiogral>h\, Vol. VI, 1908, 
p. 170. 

*(;LMR, ms. 5881. 
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wine merchant of 35, Craven Street, Strand, and of East India House, 
and one of the Directors of the Company and eventually its Deputy 
Chairman.® They cover the period c. 1760 — c. 1800 and contain 
inter alia parts of John Michie’s corresj)ondence with his nephew 
Jonathan Duncan, further documents relating to ships, merchandize 
and armaments, intelligence reports and various papers relating to 
establishments, military and civil, and linance. Our researclies as to 
the provenance of these papers led to the disco\ery that at some 
unspecified date during the early 19th eentuiy thes must haw been 
merged with the archives of Frederick booth. Attorney, .3, ( haven 
.Street, who until about 1825 was \estry clerk ol the parish of 
St. Marlin-in-the-Fields, and acted as Michie s .-.olicitor. i'he booth 
muniments, or what survived of them, were, some few years ago, 
bought by D. M. Beach, second-hand bookseller of Salisbuiy, Wilt- 
shire, when portions of the archi'.es which had accumulated at the 
manor of Amcsbtiry (West Amesbtiry House, neat Salisbury) were 
dispersed. The section relating to Westminster and, more parti- 
cularly, to St. Martin, was bought by W'estminster Public Lilnarics 
for their Historical Department, whilst the Michie Papers were 
secured for the Guildhall Library.* 

From Jonathan Duncan’s letters to his uncle it would appear 
that John Michie was a rather powerful and inlluential member of 
the Board of Directors of the East India Company who knew how to 
make its interests his own. It is to be regretted that Michies letters 
have not come down to us, or have, at any rate, not been located as 
yet. It seems that in rettirn for the mere prospects of advancement 
and promotion in the Company’s civil service held out by the stiong 
man’ of Lcadenhall Street, Jonathan had to act as his uncle’s 
representative in various business transactions, and to keep him 
informed by sending extensive, though not too fretiuent, rqtorts. I he 
fact that sixteen years elapsed between his first commission and the 
beginning of his superintendence of Benares, may .serve as a proof that 
Michie tested his nephew’s abilities very thoroughly. Yet, Jonathan 
continued on his way, doing — not always under pleasant circums- 
tances — his various duties, observing and reporting. His letters show 
an open and inquiring mind and a highly developed sense of justice 


» John Mifhie was elected and api>oinled li gli .Slier II of the 
1 February 1782. The List of Slirriffs for Enf!,land and W«/e.s-“lo 1831 (Public Hecortl 
Office Ss and Intlice^ No. IX, iVdon. 1898, p. 6.5, col. 2) descnlKS him as of 
North Mimms, Esq.,”. His death is recorded in lUc European London 

Reviav for 1788 (p. 392 col. 2) as having occurred on 1 Novemter 1788 

‘.Some of Michie’s shrievalty papers, covering the peri^ 1783-6, were recc^ 
transferred from the Guildhall Library to the Hertfordshire County Record Office. 
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and fairness. They are rendered more interesting by the insertion 
of small items of political and economic intelligence. 

The hrst letter, dated Calcutta, 4th May, 1781, deals with his 
apjx)intment to the office of “Preparer of Reports for the Revenue 
Department” after the abolition of the office of Superintendent of 
Khalsa, or Khalsa Records, a department which had been mainly 
concerned with the adjustment “of the various disputed and complex 
accounts that so often occur betwixt the native renters and officers 
of the Collections”.’ It also tells of his first contacts with Warren 
Hastings who procured further employment for him, 

'Ehc second letter, dated Calcutta, 20th October, 1783, deals with 
Duncan’s translation from English into Bengali of the large code of 
judicial regulations for the government of all provincial and native 
courts of Dixoani Adalat which had been drawn up by Sir Elijah 
linpcy.* 'I'his translation was an important and exacting piece of 
work, which for many years proved beneficial in court practice.' 
Jonathan Duncan’s letter is of great interest, as it furnishes a record 
of the neglect, even dereliction of duty prevailing among the intelli- 
gentsia of the Company’s servants at that time. 

In the text of the transcripts which follow, punctuation, use of 
capital letters and spellings have beeit moderni/,ed. 'I'he enclosures 
referred to in the letters, have, however, not been printed, as their 
significance has been made sufficiently clear in Duncan’s reports. It 
remains to be emphasised that extracts of the entire correspondence 
such as is preserved in the Ciuildhall labrary Muniment Room 
warrant carcfid editing. 'Fhcir publication would form an interest- 
ing and valuable contribution towards a biography of one of the 
Company’s most distinguished ollicers. 

(•) 

My dear Uncle, 

Since I had last the pleasure of addressing you by Sir Jno. 
Forbes, under date the 16th of January last, I have received yours 

* This oflicc, abolished •at the iK’ginning of 1781. was towards ific end of 1782, 
VC eslablishcd under the name of Ma/wly Duflcr {Mazuli-daftar) and Jonathan Duncan 
placed in charge of it. Letter fram Ciovefnor and Council in their RcNcnuc Department, 
dated 30th Novcmlx?r, 1782. Copy. GLMR, MS. 5881, file 2. — Duncan was, at the 
same time, sent to Patna, to settle the arrears of Maharaja Kullyan Singh (Maharaja 
Kalyan Singh, Naib Diwan) or to disjwssess him of his district. Ibidem. 

• Sir Elijah impey (1732-1809) w’as Chief Justice of Bengal 1774-1789, and a w'arm 
supporter ot WaiTcn* Hastings. 

' The order by Governor CJcncral and Council to Duncan to proceed with the 
translation is dated Fort William, 26th March. 1782. Cop\. — ^I1ie acknowledgement of 
the finished work with the allowance of a gratuity of 1 5000 Sicca Rupees is dated Fort 
William, 8th April, I783. Copy. GLMR, l.c. 
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of the 10th of May 1780, enclosing to me the 2ncl paragi'aph which 
you had so kindly procured, the better to secure iny promotion to 
the Khalsa, although before it arrived, the office was no more, having 
been formally abolished on the 9th of last February.’' 

Of the probability of this 1 had advised you, in my former letters 
that were written in the month of January, at a time when 1 could 
not but be a good deal fretted and alarmed at the bad pios|)ect 1 had 
before me ; but I have now the pleasure to acquaint you that things 
have ultimately turned out much better than I expected, as you will 
see by the following particulars. 

After it had been foi* .some time publicly repotted that the office 
of Superintendent of the Khalsa Records was to be abolished, 
Mr. Ducarel (though on no very cordial terms with the (iovernor) took 
an opportunity of asking liini, if such a measure was really intended : 
in the course of which, he assured me, that he suggested to him how 
very severely it would fall iqxtn me, who had been so long waiting 
for the succession ; and that therefore, if the institution of the new 
committee to be established for the management of the revenue 
should, by having younger servants than himself appointed in it, 
oblige him (Mr. Ducarel) from the consideration of his rank in the 
.service, to give up his office as deeming it incompatible for him to 
act under them, he saw no reason why 1, a younger servant, might not 
succeed to and hold it with propriety ; and that as the office had in 
itself been always found to be irseful and w’ould still retiuire to be 
kept up or at least to have something substituted in its steatl, he 
would be (as he assured me he told the Governor) very willing to 
resign it in my favour, rather than it should be abolished and thereby 
both of us be set aside. 

To all this the Governor answered simply that it should be .so, 
which was the first glimpse of hope I received on the subject. The 
day following I communicated this intelligence to Mr. Whelcr, and 
requested him to confirm the Governor in his good intentions ; but 
what he said to him concerning it, I never could rightly learn from 
him, though no doubt his interest must have been in my favour. Be 
this as it may, the Governor sent out for me to his garden the next 
morning and in the most polite and even kind manner told me 
(without ascribing what he did to the recommendation or suggestion 
of anyone) that as it was become nece.ssary to abolish Mr. Ducarel’s 
office, he had determined I should be no lo.ser by it ; and then requir- 

• This is also the date of Duncan’s appointment to the office of "Preparer”. Letter 
of appointment signed by G. Baugh, the Council’s Secretary, original. GLMR, l.c. 
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ing of me the particulars of all the salary etc. I at that time received 
from my station, I gave him a fair account of it which he assured 
me I sliould have an equivalent for in the new arrangements and 
I accordingly received a few days afterwards a new nomination, or 
rather succeeded to the remains of Mr. Ducarel’s old one, as you will 
.see by the enclosed copy of my appointment, which entitles me to an 
inferior proportion of the commission on the revenue which by the 
new plan that you will find recorded on the revenue consultations 
of the 9th Feirruary 1781, is to be allowed to the new committee 
and their principal a.ssistants ; on the whole the Governor has kept 
his word with me very exactly, by fixing my present allowances as 
nearly as can be, at what they were before ; l)ui as I now consider 
myself at the head of an office, I do not so much regret the shock that 
deprived me of the one I had .so long set my heart upon. 

Since thc.se last changes, I have become much better known to, 
and nrore employed by tlie Governor General than ever I was before, 
insomuch that he has since employed me in arranging several little 
matters for him, before he brings them on at the Board, and expresses 
on the whole his being very well pleased with me, of which you may 
judge, by the enclosed copy of the paragraph of the General letter 
that goes home by these ships, which mentions my appointment. The 
first part of it was as far as regards me personally, mostly written by 
myself, having an opportunity for that purpo.se, by being an assistant 
in the .Secretary’s ollice to the Revenue DepartrnetU : and when the 
draft of the lettet was sent to the Ciovernor, who was then at Ghyretty, 
for his approval, he himself added the latter part what I have distin- 
guished by inverted commas. On the whole I have grown to be on a 
very good footing with him and am now only afraid lest the Com- 
pany should not be as well .satisfied with him as I am, as he has 
emptied their Treasury, and even loaded them with a debt which, 
however unavoidable the wars that have occasioned it may have been, 
(of which I pretend not to judge) will not, I dare say, prove grateful 
tidings to the proprietors, or to the people of England in general. 

The French fleet appeared a few months ago in the Bay of 
Bengal, but has rather unaccountably disappeared without attempt- 
ing to do any mischief. The war with Hyder on the coast lingers, 
whilst he is in the meantime wasting and eating up the country. We 
have been more successful against the Marathas whom General 
Goddard* has repeatedly defeated to the southward in several late 

® Thomas Gocldard, Brigadier-General (d. 1783) commanded the Bengal contingent 
with the Bombay Army against Marathas, 1778-1781, 
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cngs^gcmcnts, as has also Colonel Camac in the northern part of their 
dominions, having, tvhilst he was hard pressed by them and distressed 
for want of provisions, suddenly wheeled about, fallen on and taken 
from them all at once 13 pieces of camion, some of wliich are those 
that were taken by them from the Bombay troops on their disgraceful 
expedition to take Poona, a conquest which General Goddard has, 
it is reported, at length effected, in consequence of which and mu- 
other various successes against them, the Marathas have, it is confi- 
dently asserted, at length sued for peace which is, we hear, on the 
point of being concluded with them, in which case we shall find no 
difficulty in drubbing Hyder Ali ; but all this is no better than rejiort 
and not at all to be relied on. 

I am really so hurried at j>re.sent with the Company’s business 
that my uncle Mr. Jonathan and Mr. and the Miss Bowmans will, 1 
hope, excuse my not writing each of them separately by this oppor- 
tunity, the more especially as I have written to Mr. Jonathan by the 
Neptune and as all I have to say to them is included in my present 
letter to you, of which I shall send a duplicate by the Neptune as 
she will .sail in a very few days after the dispatch of the present ship 
the Belmont. 

The Dartmouth and Rockford will sail from this about the 
month of September and by them I shall have the honour of addrcs.s- 
ing you again ; in the meantime I have nothing farther to add but 
that I am in good health, good spirits and perfectly satisfied with my 
situation and prospects provided the C^ompany have their charter 
renewed and we be all continued in the service on the former footing ; 
but should alterations be made at home, and this country (as .seems 
not improbable) fall into the hands of Government, my reliance for 
being employed under the new system must, my dear uncle, rest in 
such case upon you who are on the spot and to whont I alone owe and 
am indebted for the good fortune that has hitherto attended me. 

With my compliments to all friends I remain 

Your ever affectionate 

Calcutta, the 4th of May 1781. and dutiful nephew 

JoNN. Di;ncan. 


John Michie, Esq. 

P.S. It grieves me much to hear of Miss Bowmans having been 
out of order. I hope she is long since perfectly recovered. I shall 
certainly write both her and Miss Mary by the September despatch. 
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My dear Uncle, 

Herewith I have the pleasure of enclosing a duplicate of my last 
which is of so late a date that I have nothing further to add concern- 
ing my health or ordinary affairs, and I shall therefore take this 
op];x)rtunity of mentioning to you a subject wdiich, as it may come 
before you in the capacity of a Director and at the same time very 
intimately concerns me, you will, I hope, excuse my introducing to 
your notice. 

You will probably have heard that Sir Elijah Impey did, when 
he was lately judge of the Sadar Diwani Adalat, establish a large 
code of Judicial Regulations for the government of all the provincial 
and native courts of Adalat throughout the provinces which code, it 
was determined, should be translated into the Persian and Bengal 
language's for the general information of the natives. But to make such 
a translation and of .so large of (.sic) work was, you may conceive, no 
N'ery easy ta.sk ; and, accordingly those who.se regular duty it would 
have been, avoided it, partly from incapacity and partly from a wish 
to avoid the labour. The Persian part was therefore throsvn upon 
Mr. Williftm Chambers, brother of Sir Robert Chambers,’" one of our 
judges here, svho very .soon afterwards applied to knosv what the 
Board would allow him if he undertook the task, which he was not 
obliged to do from the line he was in, as he is not at all in the 
Company’s service here, but was allosved to come round from Madras 
to act as Interpreter to the Supreme Court. On his application the 
Governor General and Council agreed to allow' him 2000 Rs. per 
month, and .soon afterwards, viz. on the 26th of March 1782. they 
resolved to request of me to undertake the Bengal translation, which 
I accordingly w'cnt upon (although I had hardly a moment’s leisure 
from my oflicial duties with svhich this business had no concern) and 
having completed it, I delivered it unto the Board soon after my 
return from Patna without having in the meantime been promised 
or having on my part .solicited any rew'ard, though I certainly 
tlependcd that, as the cases were exactly similar, I should be equally 
well treated with Mr. Chambers. When my translation was delivered 
in, the Board began to recollect that Mr. C. had been all this time 


“ 17.S7-180,S. Sinre 1774 a judge of the Supreme Court of Bengal, and Chief 
Justice 1789-1799. 
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drawing two thousand rupees a month and had not yet completed 
his work. They therefore called on him peremptorily for it, and 
stopped his allowances, though by this time he had drawn about 
32,000 Rs. and would probably have continued the agreeable practice 
much longer had not my delivering in the Bengal translation 
awakened the Board’s attention to his conduct, which he afterwards 
excused on account of other business etc., although it is well known 
to every member of the Board that his occupations were not nearly 
so many as mine, as indeed there are few if any. in the settlement 
that have such a load of official duly as 1 ha\e. However, after all it 
became necessary to consider what leward 1 should have for my 
Bengal translation. 'Lhc Board and especially the (mvernor allowed 
that I w'as equally entitled to the same retribution as Mr. (’., but 
Mr. Hastings said that Mr. C. had not so much got as run away with 
the 32,000 Rs. he had drawn, since he had axailed him.self of the 
Board’s forgetfulness to continue to draw on in silence : and that 
therefore, as they could not take upon them to give me so much, 
they determined to make me a gratuity of only fifteen thousand 
rupees, with their thanks, besides which it seems they thereby valued 
at the 16,000 Rs. of which 1 became a loser by this inetiuality in 
their favour, for your fuller information on this head 1 take the 
liberty to enclose you a copy of the Board’s application to me to 
undertake this work with a copy of their letter of thanks on its com- 
pletion*’ and a copy of that part of their general letter j)er this packet 
making mention of the business, in which you will sec they endeavour 
to slur over the injustice they did me, not I believe from any ill-will 
they bear me, as on the contrary, I have reason to be well -satisfied with 
all of them, but rather perhaps from fear that their conduct 
in .suffering Mr. C. to draw so much may be leprehcnded by their 
honourable masters in Leadenhall Street. And now to conclude, 
my object in all this representation which is .strictly fact in every 
item, is to induce you, if po,ssible, to support my interest in the 
Direction and thereby to procure me an etpial reward with Mr. C. 
to which I am most clearly and evidently entitled by the common 
rules of parity. At the same time. I do not by any means wish that 
I should benefit by his loss, and therefore, if the one cannot be 
procured without the other, I give up the point, although it may, I 
think, be possible to order it .so as that it may be recommended 
merely to this Government to make both our rewards equal, but of 


See note 7. 
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all this you, my dear Uncle are the best judge and I cheerfully 
submit the whole to your better discernment. My Bengal translation 
is at the printers ; when finished I will send a few copies to the Court 
of Directors to show them that they have had something for their 
money. I believe that the work will be e.\ceedingly useful in this 
country as it will instruct the natives how to proceed in their suits 
and on what their .several rights are thereby made to depend. For 
this purpose the Bengal translation will be infinitely more useful 
than the Persian, as for one man in Bengal who understands the 
latter there are hundreds who can .speak and read only the former ; 
and this present tran.slation of mine is, I believe, the first instance of 
a work of any magnitude being put from the English into that 
language which is understood here by but a very few indeed of the 
Company’s servants, whereas there are many who now have some 
knowledge of the Persian. 

There have been great apprehensions of late entertained here 
of a great impending scarcity of grain and there is, it seems, a real 
famine prevailing in the northern and western provinces of Hindus- 
tan ; but in the greatest part of Bengal we have had nearly as much 
rain as usual, and therefore, though there may prove a scarcity, it 
is, I think, imjw.ssible we should have anything like a famine, not- 
withstanding the great quantities of rice that have been exported to 
Madras, and the encouragement now held out to merchants to trans- 
port grain from Bengal into the country of our ally Asaf-ud-Daulah 
where, it seems, the scarcity is indeed very great. The Governor 
General and Council, with a view of preventing all monopolies of this 
article have lately established a Committee of Grain to watch over 
its equal transportation to wherever it may be wanted and to punish 
all forestallers etc. By the.se and some other orders they have issued, 
the prices have already fallen, nor do I imagine you need in England 
to be under any serious apprehensions for another famine in this 
country, as there is surely grain enough in the provinces to serve the 
inhabitants till the ensueing rainy season though, it will probably 
remain till then somewhat dearer than usual. 

Mr. Stables desires me to mention to you, how happy he is that 
you have got again into the Direction in which, I need not add, 
that I heartily join him. He tells me that you were always known in 
the India House for an independent member which he s|X)ke of as 
matter, I assure you, of no small praise, and as he has been a Director 
himself, he must be admitted to be a judge. 

We hear that a peace is either concluded or on the point of being 
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so with Tippoo, the successor of Hyder Ali, so that wc have now peace 
all over India. I have only to add that I remain. 


Calcutta, 20th October, 1783. 


.My dear Uncle, 

Your dutiful and affectionate nephew, 
JONN. DuNC’.'V.N’. 


John Michie, Esq. 

P.S. Mrs. Maitland has setn out her nephew .Mr. Stewart, the 
son of my late friend Mr. Secretary Stewart, .md I shall, of course, 
])ay him all the civilities and show him all the kindness in my power 
in return for those I experienced front his father. lUtt there is one 
thing which you alone can do for him, and on whidi Mrs. Maitland 
will, I dare say, apply to you. He was appointed a minor cadet here 
on the 12th November 1781 (as you will .sec by the enclosed extract 
of the record thereof) but the Board now say that he must have the 
Court of Directors’ approbation before they can give him a commis- 
sion. By your getting this signified, the lad would thereby become in 
some meastire pro\'ided for, whereas till such is eflected, he must 
remain here, doing little or nothing. 


JoNN. Duncan. 
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THE LANCASHIRE RECORD OFFICE 

R. Sharpk France 
County Archivist, Lancashire 


JN THE past most, if not all, countries having any degree of civili- 
zation, have fttllowcd the practice of preserving archives, private as 
well as public. This custom had, of course, no cultural background, 
only the sternly practical one of business' necessity. In more recent 
times, however, another factor has come into being. There has deve- 
loped — and all the signs indicate that it will continue to develop — 
an interest in the past ; for its otvn sake as well as in accordance 
with the principle that the essence of civilization is man's ability to 
profit by man’s e.xperience. Fven all the intelligent members of the 
community do not, at the moment, possess this appreciation of 
archives for their historical, as distinct from their business, value, 
although its growth during the last twenty-five years has been most 
marked. Archives therefore can be .said to go through three 
stages, each of indeterminate length. The first stage is that in which 
they arc still in active use for business purposes. This stage gradu- 
ally runs through the jjeriod when it is felt that the archive may 
possibly be used in connexion with the purpose for which it was 
made until the time when it apparently ceases to have any such u.se. 
rhis is the time of greatest danger. More room is required for 
storage ; tlic price of or demand for waste paper rises steeply ; 
the treators of the archives cease to function — for these and other 
reasons archives are destroyed. If the third stage — when to even the 
most thoughtless the archives arc really old and therefore of manifest 
interest — is reached, probably all is well. 

Mention must of course be made of those ever present dangers, 
when archives are kept in their place of origin : theft, fire, damp, 
mishandling, and “livestock" of various kinds. In England and 
Wales there has been for over a century statutory provision for the 
care and custody of Governments’ own archives, but so far as local 
archives, — public, semi-public and private — are concerned, the posi- 
tion has long been one of confusion, and their survival has been the 
result of a mixture of chance and good luck with great care 
and appreciation. 

^ I'hc word business is used in this article in the widest possible sense, certainly 
not the narrow one of “commercial”. 
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A Royal Commission appointed in 1911 recommended the estab- 
lishment in each county of a record office, to be staffed by people 
with the necessary qualifications and to be run on the same general 
lines as the Government’s Public Record Office in London. For 
reasons which it is not necessary to pursue here no legislation followed 
upon the Royal Commis,sion’s rejjorl. 

It happened, however, that the small rural county of Bedford 
had upon its County Council a brilliant scholar, the late Dr. (i. H. 
Fowler, who was as learned in his hobby, English mediaeval hislory, 
as he was in his profession of hydrograj)hy. Dr Fowler persuaded 
the Bedfordshire County Council quite voluntarily to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal C^ommission and to establish what was 
in effect the first County Record Office. From that day more and 
more counties have followed suit, until now about three-quarters of 
them have done so. 

As in any movement which springs from inspiration rather than 
direction there are differences in detail from one County Record 
Office to another, but all show the influence of Dr. Fowler on the 
movement. 

Bearing in mind this local differentiation it might be of value 
to give some account of the Lancashire Record Office. 

After being under consideration foi sonu* years the Office was 
finally opened in the spring of 19-10 with a staff of one. one large 
stx'ong-room and one small repair-room. The stotk consist ed of the 
very extensive archives of the Justices of the Peace who, until 1889, 
had been responsible for the administration of the whole of Lanca- 
shire except a small number of boroughs, as well as for carrying out 
the judicial functions which they still [xerforin. I’heir archives in 
this county date back to L58'l, few counties having older, and they 
relate to such varied matters as crime, pjor relief, the upkeep of roads 
and bridges, taxation, licensing and registration of many kinds, and 
a host of other administrative activities. 

Immediate steps were taken to bring into the Record Office the 
archives of a variety of superseded bodies, such as Schtx)l Boards, 
Turnpike Trusts, Boards of Guardians of the Poor, Rural Sanitary 
Authorities and Highway Boards ; and application was made to the 
Master of the Rolls for recognition as a depository for manorial records 
and tithe awards. Extensive — and very successful — efforts were made 
to secure the co-operation of other local authorities and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, with the result that there came in such documents 
as the accounts of churchw'ardens, overseers of the poor, surveyors of 
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the highways and parish constables, as well as rate-books and charity 
papers ; with the highly important registers of baptisms, marriages 
and burials. 

In the first year of the Office’s existence a County Records Com- 
mittee was .set up, consisting of members of the County Council 
together with repi'esentatixes of Manchester and Liverpool Univer- 
sities and other experienced people. 

It was realized early that the growing collection of documents 
from official sources was of prime importance for the social, economic, 
genealogical and ecclesiastical history of all parts of the county. The 
next step was to obtain the co-operation of private people, who tv'ere 
invited to de|X)sit their older documents in the Record Office on what 
is called “permanent loan’’, whereby they remain the property of their 
owner and can be recovered either as a whole or in part whenever 
required. Such “deposited documents’’ are cleaned, repaired where 
necessary, sorted, listed or calendared, and boxed ; the oMmer receiv- 
ing a copy of the calendar. 

The response to the.se invitations has been almost embarrassing. 
Most of the great landowners of Lancashire have deposited their 
family muniments, many of the collections dating from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and some of them running to fifty thousand items. 
More recently the probate records for the greater part of the county 
— dating between 1.500 and 1858 — have come in, with the result that, 
in round figures there arc now about two million documents in the 
Office. 

The uses to which the Record Office are put fall broadly into two 
groups, which can be called practical and educational : though 
obviously they overlap considerably. More and more bodies and 
individuals are recognizing the value of having a great mass of docu- 
mentary material readily available in one central place in the county. 
I.ocal authorities make increasing demands in connexion with various 
aspects of current administration which require recourse to old 
documents or plans. 

The assistance given to such authorities when they hold local 
historical exhibitions leads to the educational value of a record office. 
More and more teachers arc recognizing the value of local materials 
as a basis for the teaching of history. Children are not well endowed 
with a sense of time and distance ; so, as there are few aspects of 
national history which cannot be related to events in any given 
locality, it is often found that some local document — referring to 
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places and names which the children know— proves to be an excellent 
foundation for a history lesson. 

In order to further this movement the Lancashire Recttrd Oflice 
arranges .special exhibitions, eitlier in the Office or itt a school, ol 
documents selected according to the particular desires of the indixi 
dual teacher. This basic idea is being extended in a variety of tvavs. 
such as lectures to teachers and other adult bodies. 

As a general principle the resources of tlie Record Office are open 
to all without charge, which service extends to postal enquiries, of 
tvhich there are many, from all parts of the world. 

The ever-growing additions to the resources of the Odicc'. with 
the ever-increasing demands upon the facilities it offers, has had the 
result that the Lancashire Record Office now consists of four staff- 
offices, a repair-room, a sorting-room, a public- search-icHiin and library, 
and ten air-conditioned strong-rooms. 



THE DANISH EAST INDIA AND ASIATIC COMPANY 
RECORDS IN THE STATE ARCHIVES 
(RIGSARKIV) IN COPENHAGEN 

Bernard I.evvis 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 


the DANISH East India Trading Company was established on 
IGth March 1616, and the first trading expedition, led by Ove 
Gjcdde, set sail from Denmark on 14th Dceember 1618. It resulted 
in the establishment of the first Danish colony in Tranquebar.‘ A 
series of further expeditions followed, and on 12th April 1732 a new 
company, called the Asiatic Company, was formed and took over the 
Danish colonies and trade. In 1772 the compatiy’s privilege expired 
and the colonies were opened to free trade, tvhile in 1777 the colonies 
themselves were taken over by the Danish crown. The company 
continued to trade for some time, mainly with imports of tea from 
China, until its final dissolution in 1843. The colonies were sold to 
England in 1845 for the sum of 1 million Danish Rixdalcr.- 

'The following notes are based on a brief examination of the 
Asiatic material in the Danish State Archises in Copenhagcn.“ 

Range. 

{a) ca. 1620-1845. 

(h) India. S E. .Asia. Cdiina. 

Volume. 

ca. 93 metres of shelf-spate. 

Condition. 

The early documents are in a poor state, affected by 
heat, damp and termites. 

The later documents are easily readable. 


' The reports, log-l>ooks etc. of the expedition were published b> F. Schlegcl, 
Sammlu7ifr zur Daniscfirn Ceschicfitc, Copenhagen, 1772*6. Much information will also 
be found in the autobiography of J6n Olafsson, an Icelandic musketeer who sailed with 
the expedition. See The Life of the Icelander Jon Olafsson, translated bv Bertha S. 
Philpotts, 2 Vols., Haklnvt Societv, 2nd Series. Vols. Mil and IWTII, London. 1923 
and 1932. 

* For a brief general account of the Danish colonics in Asia see Kay Larsen. 
De Dayisk’Ostindishe Koloniers Historie, Copenhagen, 1907. An outline of the history of 
the Danish Company, and a brief description of its records, wall be found in Holden 
Furber, John Company at ^Vork, Cambridge, U..S.A., 1948. 

* My thanks are due to the Archivist, Mr. Bro*Jrgensen for his courtesy an«l 
assistance. 
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Language. 

Mainly Danish — some in Cothic hand. 

There arc many documents in Persian and in the 
vernaculars. These are translated -the earliest into 
Portuguese, the rest into Danish — but are filed sepa- 
rately from their translations, witliout cross-references. 

Catalogue. 

I here is a summary card catalogue, listing only bundles 
or even sets of bundles, and bound volumes. Only one 
scries is fulls catalogued. (See itelovv.) 

Content and 
Classification. 

The collection contains (a) the archives of the Company 
H.Q. in Copenhagen (h) the doctiments brotight back 
from .\sia at the time of the Danish withdrawal. The 
shelf-classification is as follows: 

A. Copenhagen H.Q. 

1. Records of Directors’ meetings and (Icncral meetings, 
and law and tommission documents. 

2. Treasurers’ and /\ccounts records. 

3. Ships. 

B. Tranquebar Records. 

1. Government records. 

2. Law and Commission records. 

.3. Accounts and Treasurers’ records. 

4. Factory records. 

C. Bengal. 

D. Malabar Coast. 

E. East Indian Colonies and stations outside Tranquebar 
and Bengal. 

F. China. 

1. Business journals. 

2. Account Books. 

The great bulk of the material consists of bound account-books, 
factory log-books, ships’ log-books, ‘report-books’ etc. There are separate 
series for legal documents (i.e. administration of justice in the Danish 
controlled areas, native courts, etc.). Otherwise the most interesting 
part of the records seems to be that contained in B.I.— the archives 
of the Danish central authority in Tranquebar : that of the Company 
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iiiKil 1777. when the Royal Danish Government took over, thereafter 
the Royal (iovernnicnt records. 

'These run from 1620-1H17 (the later documents in this series were 
left in India and taken over by the British. They are now in Madras). 

There is a register of these documents, compiled in 1799 by 
Henning Engelhart, a Danish priest in 'Tranquebar. It covers the 
period 1620-1777. 

Engelhart's list is divided as follows: 

(«) E,urope.'m documents — dealings with Denmark (company and 
goseinment) and with other European interests. 

(h) Local documents — sub-divided regionally, as follows: Tran- 
cjnebar. Tanjore, Carnatic, (iolkuttda. Bengal. East Coast (Nit;obar, 
Ac:hin, Pegu, .Siam. Kedah, Johore. Cambodia, Manila), Maidive 
Islands, Ceylon, .VIokka, Surat. Malabar Coast, Canton. 

W'ithin each section the documents arc arranged chronologically. 
Tor doctirtieuts after 1777 there is only the card catalogue. Govern- 
ment and company records are separate after this date. 

As tliere arc no .se{>arate subject categories, other than those 
aheatly mctuioticd, it is diffietdt to .say what type of material the 
records contain. Those I looked at are mainly commercial, evith some 
j)olitical, military and other references. There i.s one hie, dated 
1787-1801, c;ontaining c orrcspotidence with the English and Trench 
oti various matters — chiefly the- protection of Danish persons and 
))roj}crt y . 

The Records are fullest for the 18th century and arc fairly full 
until ca. 1820. 

Besides these lecords, the following Cjopenhagcn Government 
scries are also relevant : 

1. Board of Commerce Archives — East India .Series 1777-1848 
(i.e. the period of (iovernment interest in colonies). About 
20 metres of shelf-space.' 

2. Mi.ssion ("ollege Archive.s — (a) reports from East India 
Mission 1738-1808. 10 bundles, (b) Diaries and log-books of 
missions — about T metre in very ix)or condition. All these 
are unregistered. 


* Printed catalogue in Vfjledende Arkivregistraiur II. Copenhagen. 1892. 
pp. 330-333. 



A CONTRIBUTION OF BELGIANS TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSAL 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION* 

Cil-ORCK LoRPiriARK 

Eililor ill Chief, Fifth Inleriialioiial Lditiou of I . I). C. 

The Common Dix'isions 

rjlHK ADAI* I’A'I ION ot Dewey’s “Dednial dlassilication" for the 
classification of Bibliography and Docinnenialion is the work of 
two Belgians, Paul Otlct and Henry l-a Pontaine, lounders of tlie 
International OHice of Bibliography. 

Dewey’s system of classificition was dis<()vered l)y them only a 
few Aveeks before the first International Cionference of Bibliography 
in 189.5, but in that short space of time they indexed according 
to the new .system the 400,000 bibliographical slips which they had 
edited since the beginnittg of their collaboration in 1892. 

One of the results of the conference was to demonstrate the 
interest of specialists iti a method of ingenious and simple classifica- 
tion as also the valtie of the method, independently of its utility, in 
putting in order the collections in the process ol at cumulation at 
Brtis.sels. 

Otlet and La I'ontaine set them.selves to stitdy the system with 
a view to making it applicable to fields l)eyond those covered by 
Dewey upto that time. Out of their efforts were born the common 
divisions of the IJ. D. O. whidi permitted a considerable shortening 
of the systematic tables employed at the time and thereby enabled the 
introduction of many new' ideas into it. 

We .shall examitie here the method of arriving at these common 
divisiotis, basing ourselves on the original ardiives preserved by 
the Services of publicatioti of the P'rcnch editions of the Universal 
Decimal Cla.ssification. 

The first publication devoted to the U. D. C. gives only 1,000 
primary cla.sses w'ithout any detail. Thc.se tables are the translation 
of the American edition ;md no common division appears in them, 
i’hus the classical subdivision of signs of the zero class of each of 
tlic ten principal rubrics is noted. So also the divisions such as 


Translated from the original in French. 
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030, 040, 050, 060, 070, etc., which give a geographical subdivision 
made by means o£ principal signs.* 

I’he third publication of the collection of the Office is intended 
to expand the geogi'aphical divisions. They are derived directly 
from the American version and are without any parenthesis. As no 
explanation is given for the usage, it must have been very difficult 
at that time to understand the juggling of the symbols which arc not 
clearly differentiated from the ordinary divisions of the U. D. C.* 
I’he sociology tables published in French in 1895 enlighten us on 
the trend of thought of the two European adaptors of the American 
system.® 

The relation of the two signs is marked by a combination of 
two figures by a dot. Example: 300'572 social anthropology ; but this 
system is not constant since the relation that exists between two 
countries is marked by a dash. Example: 327 (45 — 494) Italo-Swiss 
conflict, riie geographical flivisions arc provided with parenthesis 
following the application of a new rule explained in the “Bulletin 
de r Institut International de Bibliographic” (Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Institute of Bibliography), l.st year 1895-1896, p. 91. 

The divisions of form reach their final shape when they are 
detached from the head-rubric and are preceded by a |X)int. Example: 
330:02 treatise on political economy. 

In later times, that which will be only expressed by what we call 
analytical divisions, is figured by direct divisions but their significance 
is constant in each of the sub-divisions of the principal subject. 
Here also the doctrine is not fixed definitely, for we find a similar 
idea expressed by (05) to indicate the compared law in the rubric 34. 
Example: 347-62(05). Study of marriage in comparative law; 
347-79(05). Study of comparative maritime law, etc. 

riic want of cohesion that existed in the solutions adopted during 
the first year of application of the U.D.C. to the collections in Brussels 
led Otlet to study the questions in a note dated 1896, entitled: “Des 
noinbres classificateurs composes et des determinants” (Composed 
Classifying Numbers and Determinatives). The whole problem is 
studied in 11 non-paginated leaves. 

• 1895.- — Decimal Classification. Ck?neral tables of thousands of principal divisions. 
(French translation). Brussels, 25x16 cm, br. 14 p. (public No. 2 of the Inieniational 
Office of Bibliography). 

• 1896. — Decimal (Jassiheation. General Geographical Tables. Brussels, 25x16 cm. 
br. 8 p. (Public No. 3), 

• 1896. — Decimal Classiheation of Social Sciences and Law. Methodical Table in 
French, and Alphabetical Index in French, English and German (enlarged edition). 
Brussels, 25x16 cm. br. 80 p. (Public No. 4). 
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The fundamental idea is that when a decimal sign is specified 
by a “crossed division’ (division crois^e), it is determined (d<^tcvmin^). 
This expression will qualify henceforward the common divisions. 

Otlet distinguishes: (1st) the geographical divisions, symbolised 
by the parenthesis: (81) signifies Brazil ; (2nd) the determinative of 
relation symbolized by a colon (:)....; (3rd) that of the language, 
marked by the parenthesis of zero: (04) French language, the signs 
coming from the division 4 Philology ; (4th) the determinative of time 
that is characterised by using the figure 1 in the parenthesis, example: 
(13) antiquity; 509(13) history of .sciences during antiquity. 

This first series of determinatives form the class of “general 
determinatives” (determinants gendraux) ; there is a class of “special 
determinative.s” (determinants .speciaux), the usage of which is 
limited to one or the other special class of the U.D.C. They 
are used to mark the form of works and arc then named “determina- 
tives of form” (determinants de forme), for instance: ... .03 Encyclo- 
paedia and 09 history of ; the “categorical signs” are 

subdivisions that recur periodically within the .same branch of 
classification” (P. Otlet, cited note). It is proper to utilise .0. . . or 
.00. . . for these indices, according as there is danger of collision 
with the signs of form or not. The “determinative of the proper 
name” which terminates this first list confines itself to introducing 
the name into the index of classification so as to avoid one of the 
grave defects of Dewey which is to attribute signs to persons clearly 
designated. 

A .second note, dated 1896, examines in detail the categorical 
signs. It brings out clearly how important it is to use for those signs, 
a division borrowed from a principal rubric of tables and to 
reserve the division of head of the classes for synthetic or abstract 
general studies as for instance the classes 41, 581, 591, etc. The 
aim of Otlet is to make provision for the future and to obtain a 
sort of symmetry among the rubrics. A long note of 14 pages 
proposes a complete codification of “formal signs (indices formels), 
also dated 1896 and encloses all the indices — which, enclosed in 
parenthesis— will coastitute the pre.sent day divisions. 

A very interesting document is a cardboard bearing the date 
1897. On its right side (recto) is to be found the handwriting of 
Otlet ; on the reverse of it two slips have been pasted bearing notations 
in the hand of La Fontaine. This document is manifestly an aide 
memoire of discussion of the two theorists. It consists only of exempli- 
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lying indices under a title in the hand of Otlet: “Determinatives: 
specimen of varied forms according to which they can be written”. 

La Fontaine illustrates his view by noting diverse ways of indi- 
cating relation between two nuntbers: 

31 : 01714: 017018 (41) 

31— 01714— 017 018— (44) 

31 X 017-14 X017 018 X (44) 

31 X 017-14 X 017-018 X (44) 


(-14X-27] 

-14 : 

•27 

(-11 : 27) 

-11 &: 

•27 

(-14 : -27) 

•11 k; 

27 


Otlet thinks of 44 combinations, but what stands out is the 
symbol of: 'The afK)strophe also plays a certain part, example: 
03[3r0103. VVe find again in another document: “Note on the 
(Classifying Numbers and the Determinatives”, undated but which 
could be put somewhere around June 189(5, if we consider that its 
editor (Otlet ?. the corrections arc in his hand) has cited in one of 
the examples the date of the day of editing: 12th June 1890. The 
apostro|)he is used there for the signs which are “divided as” another ; 
example: Physiology of Lichens: .'>8-91’ 11 instead of .'58-91 : .'5811. 
This note lays down the basis of the notation of the time by 
direct use of the dates. Each date is placed between parenthesis and 
preceded by a cross, example: ( + 088.5- 12-()()) = the sixth December 
of the year 88.5. This notation was not modified till today, except 
by the replacement of parenthesis by the inverted commas and the 
abandonment of the cross when no confusion is possible tvith a date- 
anterior to the Christian era. 

In 1898, a new orientation was given to the notation of indices 
which determine the form. Use was made of the sign = . The special 
table of form was abolished and the general signs placed after the 
sign = specified the form of the work indexed. Thus 77 photography, 
gave place to =77 document relating to — in the form of a photo- 
graph : 598-2 = 77 means: photographs of birds. 7'he note describing 
this new system had not probably been sent to strangers for three copies 
corrected in the hand of Otlet are found pinned to the document. 

The anxiety to curtail the signs expressed itself in 1898 by the 
elaboration of the theory for the use of dash to replace a part of the 
index, w’hose repetition it was desired to eliminate. The application 
of these principles is continued up to our days in the divisions such 
as 58, 59, 623, etc. 
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In February 1898, Paul Otlct signed a note which tended to 
introduce general numbers which would qualify three fundamcutal 
ideas. These signs would be placed between parenthesis after the 
principal general index: (1) the Subjects themselves: (2) the science 
of the Subject ; (3) the Sjxjcial books on the Subject. I he combina- 
tion of these numbers with the sign represented: foi the class 52 
Astronomy : 

52 (1) Ihe celestial bodies themselves, tlieir description : 

52 (2) the science of celestial btxlies or astronomy : 

52 (3) the works of astronomy which h:t\e ;i name ot a title 
which is |)articulai to them, smh as pittures 
of stars, etc. 

Or for the class hi 5 Medicine: 

()15 (1) Medicines and their application ; 

615 (2) Therapeutics or the law of medicitie ; 

615 (3) Books on medicine or the phartnacojKfias. 

In March 1898 the following signs were introduced into the 
U.D.C. They have been fixed as final and have beeti in use in all 
the editions front that date: 

: To mark the relations between indict's ; 

( ) To indicate places ; 

(0) To determine the forms ; 

.0 As analytical division ; 

— To abridge the indices which repeal themselves ; 

“ ” To frame the dates. 

A note of Paul Otlct of the 27th October 1898 explains the use 
of -t- (plus). 

The same year 1898, marked an important stage in the develop- 
ment of the U.D.C. All the rules were codified and printed in 
publication No. 20. The terminology was reexamined on that occasion, 
the term “determinative” gave place to “common subdivisions”, the 
language received the characteristic sign =. 

The table of analytical divisions by 00 appears in publication 
No. 26: “Hand-book for the U.se of the Bibliographical Repertory 
of Physical Sciences established according to the Decimal Classi- 
fication” (Manuel pour 1’ usage du Repertoire Bibliographique des 
Sciences Physiques etabli d’ apr^s la Classification decimalc). All 
the divisions already have the signification which continue till today ; 
the indices 008 and 009 have not been ascribed yet. Normally the 
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notation of analytical divisions is made by adding of a dot before 
the two zeros ; the special table of these signs, however, enumerates 
the indices without the addition of any sign ; the point which actually 
separates the first three numbers is also omitted. Example: 0023 
constitutive elements of the Subject. Produce entering into the 
structure. 

These general explanations enable us to understand the implica- 
tion of these anomalies. In some cases the analytical divisions are 
combined with the principal divisions by means of a point, in others 
it is expedient to use a dash when they become “branch-lines by 
soldering”. The application of the latter form is, however, not very 
clear and was .soon abandoned to avoid errors. 

It can be said that between 189.5 and 1898 all the general 
principles of the Universal Decimal Cla.ssification were fixed by Otlet 
and La Fontaine. In 1896 they elaborated the first “Rules for the 
Development of the Decimal Classification”'* which were in use 
for approximately 30 years — upto the time of the foundation of 
the International C'.oinmi.ssion (Commi.ssion Internationale de la 
C.U.D.) — as a basis for the efforts of the collaborators who, all 
the world over, contribute to the development of the tables of the 
Universal Decimal Classification. 


* 1896.— Brussels. International Institute of Bibliography 25x17 cm., 13 p. (public 
No. 34). 



THE ECOLE DES CHARTES* 


Dorothy Macray Ql'vnn 
Herblay {Seine et Oise). I'raner 


IN 1807, ill the midst of liis campaign in Prussia, Na|x>leon llonaparte 
stopped to meditate on the plight of historical studies. He wrote of 
the “lost art of distinguishing original source materials from the work 
of secondary commentators, good and bad”. He wanted to found 
a school of history to revive this art. Bibliography was also to be 
taught, so that the “young man should not spend months lost in 
a maze of inadequate or unrclialile reading, but instead would be 
directed to better books, and wotild thus .acquire lictter information 
more easily and more (piickly”. llnfortunately this dream of 
Napoleon was not to be fulfilled until fifteen years later, just before 
the Emperor’s death at St, Helena, and then by the order of a ruling 
Bourbon king. 

The great libraries and archives of France are de|x)sitorics of the 
culture and learning of the past, rather than reference centres of a tyjie 
more familiar to Americans. They are the heirs of those medieval 
monasteries w’hose monks devoted themselves to the preservation and 
study of manuscripts. The curators of such collections require a kind 
of training not needed by those whose work leads them into a modern 
field and to recently printed books. They must have facility, not just 
a “reading knowledge,” of the Latin and French languages of the 
middle ages, no small order, since both languages were constantly 
changing. For some work, additional languages arc necessary. And 
still more complicated than the language problem is that of the hand- 


• riic farts in this study and all (if (lu! quotatiuns have been taken from the 
following works: 

Maurice Prou, Livre du (rntenaircy 1821-1921, 2 vol. Paris, 1921. 

Ecole des Charles, Centeiiaire de la reorganisation dc I'Ecolc des Chartrs. Compte 
rendu de la ceremonie du 17 mat, 1947. Paris, 1947. 

Ecole des Chartes, Notice sur VEcole des Charles. 10th ed. Paris, 1947. 

G. Hanotaux, “Lc Centenaire dc PEcolc des Chartes," in Revue dn Deux 
Mondes, Feb. 15, 1921, p. 788. 

C. Jullian, "L/Ecole des Charles dans noire histoirc nationale" in Revue de Paris, 
Aug. 1, 1927, p. 481. 

The writer is grateful for the generosity of a numlxT of French scholai's who t(x>k 
lime to discuss various aspects of this paper with her. Some of the opinions cj^uoied 
have come from them, but it was thought best to avoid direct auotalion. 'fhese 
scholars inclmJc Professors Ferdinand l.ot and Robert Fawtier, Membres dc Plnstitut; 
Marcel Bouteron, Mcmbre de Plnstitut, retired director of the Biblioth^quc de 
ITnstitut; Charles Braibant, Directeur des Archives dc France; and Guy Dubose and 
Riginc Pernoud, archivists at the Archives Nationalcs. 
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writing, the deciphering of which requires special training in paleo- 
graphy. The identification of much medieval material calls for a 
detailed knowledge of the history of legal and epistolary formulae 
and of much intricate detail about the history of France and her 
rulers. 

The monks of the middle ages aetjuired these skills much as 
apprentices learned their trades, by working with older scholars. 
.Some orders, .such as the Benedictines, gained an enviable reputation 
for editing of manu.scripts and for .scholarly work ba.sed on a study 
of them. 'Fhe Benedictines of .Saint-Maur, e.stablished at Saint- 
Ciermain-des-Pres, in Paris, produced many famous scholars and 
supplied numerous librarians and kccjjers of manuscripts to the Court 
of France. 'Fhe I'' t ench Revolution emjitied the monasteries of hot It 
scholars and their books, and inanu.st.ripts were distributed to centres 
in distant parts of France. Many valuable records were lo.st or deli- 
berately destroyed. On one occasion a bonfire was made in the Place 
Clichy in Paris, and the llames consumed all the family archives and 
genealogical manustripts which the authorities had been able to get 
into their hantls. Some confiscated manuscripts found their way into 
the great libraries taken over by tbe State. For many years the only 
persons capable of handling them were former members of the clergy 
who survived the debacle, some lay officials of the old royal collections, 
and a small number of self-taught siholars. Fhe <rcation of the 
Institut dc France by Na|)oleotnc order furnished a stimulus for the 
study of the past through the Academie des Instriptions et Belles 
Lettres, but no school for the training of young scholars developed 
either out of the Institut itself or out of Napoleon's own plans for 
a .school. 

In 1821, the situation was called to the attention of Louis XVIII: 

In former tlays the studious Congregation of Saint-Maur 
devoted itself successfully to this branch of science [history]. 
Today .... the.se studies which arc sustained neither by tradition 
nor by public education, and to which no one devotes himself with 
profit, are (lying out completely. 

The result was the royal decree of February 22, 1821, founding the 
first Ecolc des Chartes. 

Twelve students tverc to be appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior on the nomination of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. There were to be two profes.sors, one from the manuscript 
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section of the Bibliothcquc Roy.'ilc (Nationale), and the other from 
the Archives Nationales. The course, which was to inchide one year 
in the Library and one in the Avclii\es was to be a practical one. It 
had the somewhat vague objective "To read the various manuscripts 
and study the French dialects of the middle ages”. This programme 
was not successful and died out after two years, lor many reasons, 
but particularly because ettch profe.ssor. working independently, 
tended to duplicate the work of his colleague : .secondly because theie 
were no examinations, no diploma, and no arrangements for employing 
people who completed the course. 

The .school was revived in 1830 and has Ireen in exi.stence eser 
since, on more or less the .same basis as in 18.30, -a course <tl thrc'e 


years planned careftilly to include in succession tiu' \arious techni<|ues 
and disciplines neces.s;iry for work with medieral manusc ripts. Like the 
first school, the new one was established in the liibliotlu'-tpie Royale 
and the Archires Nationales, btif this time the first, or elcmentiiry 
year, was to be spent at the Archives and the last two yc'ars at the 
Bibliothecpie Royale. The cpiarters were; inadecjuate, notably at the 
Library, where students suffered from heat or cold, depending on the 
season, in their cramped ejuarters tip tinder the roof. 

In 1847 the Ecole des Charles moved all its courses to the Archive's. 


This beautiful building, once the home of the .Soubise family, situated 
in the Marais, is one of the few magnificent residences which have 
been saved from decay in this formerly f.ishionalile cptaiter. It is 
entered today from the spacious court o])ening on the rue des Frant s- 
Bourgeois. Before the .Soubi.se family actiuired it and rc intidellcxl it 
in the eighteenth century, the hoirse had been the Paris residence of 
the (iui.se family, who in turn had accpiircd it from the (.lisson family 
which had [assessed it since the fourteen hundreds. I'he turrets of 
the fourteenth century entrance are still to be seen today in the; rue 
des Archives, to the left of the main building. Fhc Ecole des (jharles 
was given quarters near this old entrance, w'hich was now to become 
the entrance for the school. The classes rvere held in the Salle Ovale; 
on the ground floor. The windows reach from floor to ceiling and 
the narrow wall space between them is covered with carved panelling. 
A hundred years ago there was a low circular enclosure within 
which the lecturer and students were seated t:lo.se together. Outside 
this barrier auditors and visitors were allowed to listen to the 
classes without disturbing the busy Chartisles within. Through the 
windows one looks out on one of the beautiful courts of the palace. 
After visiting this room, even on a cold winter’s day, one is led to 
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wonder what prompted Gabriel Hanotaux to write as he did in 192! 
of his life there as a student years before, referring to: 

. . . les batiinents lepreux de la rue des Francs-Bourgeois au 
fond de cette coin humide assombrie par les hauts murs de I’Hort l 
de Soubise dans cette salle obscure si mal faitc pour la lecture des 
manuscrits. . . . 

In 1897 the school was moved to the Sorbonne, to a separate part 
of the building next to Richelieu’s chajjel. It is still there to-day. 
There are several classrooms and offices as well as the library. On 
the wall of one of the rooms, where the course in paleography is given, 
there is an enormous mural painting of the old monastery of Saint- 
(iermain-dcs-Pres, where the predecessors of the modern Chartistes 
once lived and worked. 

The Ecolc des Charles is one of a group of what the French 
today call the (irandes Ecoles. Thc.se arc schools of university rank 
to which students arc admitted by competitive examination, the 
successful candidates receiving a completely free education. In most 
of these schools, although not at the Ecole des Charles, they get their 
living cxpen.ses as well. Among the.se Grandcs Ecoles are the Ecolc 
Normalc Supericurc in Paris for men looking forward to a teaching 
career on the University level, and the Ecole Normale de Sevres for 
women in the same category ; the Ecole Polylcchniquc for engineers 
and officers of the technical branches of the army ; St. Cyr for infantry 
and cavalry officers ; the Naval School, the Agronomy Institute, 
a number of specialized engineering schools and a few others less well- 
known abroad. Students preparing to enter these schools prepare for 
the competitive entrance examinations in post-giaduate classes in 
certain Paris lycees, where they spend at least one year. The 
examinations arc very difficult and students rarely pass the first time, 
but return for another year of tutoring. Probably the most difficult 
of all, and therefore carrying the greatest prestige, are the Ecole 
Normale Supericurc and the Ecole des Chartes. 

The examination for the Ecolc des Chartes is open to candidates 
of Flench nationality who have completed the baccalaureate, the 
examination which terminates one’s secondary school career and 
admits to the usual university courses. Frequently candidates have 
more than this, a university degree, or .some work towards one. The 
examination includes ; 

Written examination 

1. Translation from Latin svithout a dictionary 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


Latin essay without a dictionary’ 

Essay in French on a subject assigned £roiu 
prior to 1500 


I'leuch histovy. 


Essay in French on a 

1500-1815 • 


subject assigned from French 


history 


Oral examination (for those who have passed the wviucu 
examination) 

1. Explication dun texte” ( I his is a meticulous interpreta- 

tion, word by word, of a Latin passage; 

2. Discussion of a question from each of the two periods of 

history listed above 

3. An examination in the liistorical geography of France 

4. An examination in German and one in English 

5. Extra credit is given to candidates who present in addition 

one or more of the following languages: Classical 

Greek, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Arabic. 

The twenty candidates with the highest rating arc admitted. 
This means in practice that two thirds to three fourths fail. It is to 
be remembered that all the candidates have had roughly the .same 
preparation, and that all have sjicnt at least one year in a post-graduate 
lycec to prepare. The examinations arc therefore a good tesl of ability. 

Students at the Ecole des Chartes have four to six classes weekly, 
each class lasting an hour and a half to two hours. They may also 
register for work at the Sorbonne if they have time. For courses 
requiring reading of manuscripts, sets of facsimiles are kept in the 
school library. The students know in advance which texts are to be 
covered in class, and they swarm in the library many hours each day 
to prepare for their classes. The classes combine recitation and dis- 
cussion, but students are not graded on their recitations, although 
contrary to the usual custom in France, constant attendance and 
satisfactory participation are required for admission to the final 
examinations. The final grades each year depend entirely on the 
final examination. This is a general examination on all fields covered 
during the year, and a list is published in order of merit. Students 
who fail once may repeat the year, but only once in the course of their 
careers at the school. Those who do, lose their right to places on the 
merit list, and their names are published at the end in all subsequent 
lists. Very few fail, but some drop out. 
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'I'hc courses include: 

First year: Paleography, Romance Philolog)’, Bibliography, 
Library Service. 

Second year: Dijdomatics, History of F'rench institutions, French 
archives, archives service. Primary sources in 
F'rcnch history and literature. 

'Fliird year: History of Civil and Canon I.a\v, Medieval archeo- 
logy, Primary sources in French history and 
literature. 

In the course of the work, each student selects a subject for 
a thesis which must be directly related to his work at the school. 
Sometimes this choice is made because of special interest in the topic. 
Occasionally students choose something on which they can work 
during vacations at home or in archives near their homes, for example 
the editing of the cartulary of a local monastery or the study of sontc 
phase of local history for which extensive original .sources are available. 
'The theses tend to emphasize the use of documents rather than the 
search for them, but most sidyjects require both proce.sses. The theses 
demon.strate the .student’s ability to work with manuscripts in a non- 
contem|X)rary language, and in this they arc usually more difficult 
than the theses for the American doctor’s degree, if the latter is based 
on American sources. On the other hand, the Ecole des Chartes 
the.ses are ordinarily much shorter and the field is more limited since 
there is a time limit, about six months after the last final examinations. 
There is an oral examination or “defence of the thesis’’. The gi’ade 
on the thesis is combined with the grades obtained in all previous final 
examinations to determine the candidate’s standing on the graduation 
list. The method by which this figure is reached is intricate and 
difficult to explain in terms of American practice, but it is fair to 
.say that the thesis accounts for something over 80% of the grade, and 
the last final examination makes up most of the rest. Graduates have 
the title of “archiviste-paldographe” and are popularly known by the 
name which applied to them as students, Chartistes. Most of them 
have another diploma, that given in the competitive examinations for 
library positions, for which they prepare in some of their courses. 

In addition to the regular students at the Ecole des Chartes, there 
are usually a number of persons who are admitted by special per- 
mission as “auditors’’. They now take no part in recitations or 
discussions and take no examinations, and they are not entitled to 
call themselves “61^ve de I’Ecole des Chartes’’. This group includes 
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students enrolled in the Sorl)onne or the Institut Catholique, wlio wish 
to learn paleography or attend the lectures in advanced courses. I'he 
number of auditors varies from two to twenty or more. .\t present it 
is very high, because among the British and American veterans 
.studying in France with government aid, there are a number of 
medievalists and a considerable number of elergv’ who expect to w’ork 
in that field. From time to time, a few of the.se jxjople has'e been 
admitted to the .school as “eliives”. and for the whole course. I'liey 
must satisfy the entrance requirements, almost impossible for foreigners 
except the cleigy, and they lake examinations, receiving the tlegrec of 
archiviste-paleographe on graduation, ^f hey are not considered as 
competing with the French students and their names do not apjx'ar 
on the merit lists. There arc .several such scholars in the United 
States at present, mostly Catholic clergy. 

The first woman student was admitted in 190<). I'he French 
have always been more generous in these matters than either Americans 
or British, and their laws do not ordinarily exclude women. It is 
therefore rarely necessary that a fight be made to nullify a law before 
women can receive certain ap|K)intments. The first woman who 
applied was admitted. It has been difficult for women to prepare for 
the entrance examinations, however, since the girls’ lycecs taught less 
Latin than did the boys’ .schools. At least one boys’ lyc<!*c always 
offered a post-graduate year for preparing the Chartes examinations, 
but no girls’ lyc^c had enough demand for such a course. A very fine 
semi-private school for girls in Paris, the College de .S<l*vign(l*, was 
founded to meet this need, and women who expect to enter the Ecolc 
des Chartes still go there to prepare. It is particularly .strong in 
Classics, unlike the girls’ lyc^es, which tend to emphasize the more 
modern fields. Recently, girls have been allowed to attend the 
“Chartes” classes in the boys’ lyc^es. At the pre.scnt time, the women 
sometimes outnumber the men at the Ecolc des Chartes, and many of 
them have won high places on the lists. A woman took first place on 
the graduation list last year, and won the Prix de Rome, — for research 
at the French School in Rome. 

What becomes of the graduates? Many years ago, there were 
always among the Chartistes a few men of means, often the bearers of 
names famous in the world of scholarship, who, after graduation, 
became private scholars. Pierre Champion, who died during the war 
at an advanced age, is often spoken of with sorrow and nostalgia as 
the “last” of these. There are no private fortunes left in France which 
will permit this type of luxury. Today the Chartistes are all interested 
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in jobs. The most frequent procedure is to seek appointment as 
archivist in the provincial archives, in the Archives Nationales, or in 
the manuscript section of the Bibliotheque Nationale. These posts 
arc reserved by law for Chartistes, but there are few vacancies, only 
three this year. While they do not enjoy exclusive rights in other 
libraries, their training makes them very much sought after for library 
j)osts, in the big state libraries such as Sainte-Genevieve and the 
Ma/arinc, and in the provincial libraries, particularly those of the 
universities. They are also preferred in many of the archives of the 
various government ministries in Paris. Some have immediately or 
eventually entered other fields. Count Bastard d’Estaing and Gabriel 
Hanotaux won brilliant reputations as diplomats, and Hanotaux, also 
well-known as an historian, became a member of the French Academy. 
A number have become famous as teachers of medieval history or 
literature, including (iaslon Paris, Charles Bemont, Ferdinand Lot, 
Petit-Dutaillis, Abel I.efranc, Funck-Brentano, and Halphen, all at 
the University of Paris. Gnc Chart iste, Alexandre Coville, was 
Rector of (Clermont-Ferrand and director of higher education in the 
Ministicrc do rinstruction Publique. Many have gone into editorial 
work or journalism intmediately after graduation. A few have posi- 
tiotis with dealers in rare manu.scripts and books. One Chartiste now 
owns and operates a long established firm which specializes in auto- 
graphs and rare literary manuscripts. Naturally, many have returned 
after years in archives or in teaching, to positions in the Ecolc des 
Chartes itself. This list, too long to give here, includes the entire staff 
of the school for almost a hundred and twenty years. The directors 
of the Archives Nationales during the .same period, have come for the 
most jjart from among the former pupils of the school, as have also 
a large majority of the heads of departments and the directors of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The names of Charlcs-Victor Langlois of 
the Archives and Leopold Delisle and Henri Omont of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale stand out among hundreds in this category. 

While the older generations of Chartistes view with alarm the 
extent to which the creation of a library diploma with more general 
training has offered successful competition to Chartistes seeking 
library posts, many younger graduates have expressed themselves as 
being satisfied with present opportunities and do not give the impres- 
sion of fearing unemployment. A Chartiste is still a Chartiste in 
France, and he is sj^ken of with respect equalled only by that enjoyed 
by the Normaliens. 

The great problem today, which worries everybody, is the effect 
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which war conditions have had on the careers of the graduates. A 
departmental archivist is an im[X)rtant civil servant and enjoys much 
local prestige. The standard procedure before the war was to make 
initial appointments to small, uncomplicated libraries, and to advance 
the best men to the larger, more important, and more diflicult 
archives. Now all this is changed due to the housing crisis which has 
reached incredible proportions in France. The archivists were 
formerly given houses or apartments in the archives buildings, for 
housing is usually provided in France for the heads of schools, 
libraries, museums, and other imjiortant public institutions. Now all 
the state can do is to grant a rent allowance, except in the places where 
the old apartments are still available. The result is that the older, 
more experienced men will not accept new appointments because they 
know that they will have no roof over the heads of their families. 
This stops the normal promotion process, for instead of beginning at 
the bottom, a young, unmarried man is frequently the ortly possible 
candidate for an important post. This, in the opinion of the central 
administrative authorities, has resulted in a decline of the importance 
of such posts. As a result the morale of the archivists suffers seriously 
in a country like France where every civil servant in the professional 
categories thinks of himself as entitled to promotion at frequent 
intervals. 

The war has had other results, liecau.se of the destruction of 
.some of the most interesting collections, there is no longer any induce- 
ment for .scholars to take posts in places where they handle little 
except contemporary administrative documents. And finally, the 
enormous increase in the teaching load and the infinitesimal adjust- 
ments of salaries in the French schools have considerably decreased 
the number of elementary and secondary school teachers who once 
spent leisure hours in research in the local archives, where they 
became the friends and allies of the archivist. There are occasional 
exceptions. In one small town the elementary .school teacher works 
in a lignite mine to eke out his pitifully small income for his family. 
He recently applied for permission to work in the archives at night. 
He is writing a history of the mine. 

What have been the contributions of the Ecole dcs Chartes? 
Since the reorganization in 18.S0, the school has published a journal, 
the Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Chartes. In 1921, on the occasion 
of the centennial of the school, the director, Maurice Prou, published 
a book containing a study entitled “L’oeuvre de I’Ecole” which he 
interpreted to mean the publications, especially the monographs, of 
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its graduates. This record covers 189 printed pages, largely lists. 
I'herc is in addition a list, covering seventeen pages, of the literary 
and historiail pri/'cs won by former students. The nineteenth and 
twentieth century printed catalogues of the Biblioth^ue Nationale 
and the Archives, and the remarkably valuable inventories and cata- 
logues of the de|xn'tmental archives are all the work of Chartistes. 
I’rou’s list includes hundreds of well-known standard works, to 
mention only two, — Langlois’s part in Langlois and Seignobos, Intro- 
duction a [’historic, and Dclisle, Cabinet des Manuscrits de la 
Bihliothefjue Imperialc. 

Less tangible, but ([tiite as extensive and important has been the 
induence through the work of those who have been trained at the 
school. I’he .so-called “method of the Chartiste” is one of orderly 
arrangement and documentation. It has inlluenced .scholarly writing 
in France, and has (ontributed to the clear and logical style in docu- 
meittation for which the French have gained an enviable reputation, 
especially in the field of history. The classification and cataloguing 
of innumerat)le collections of documents have made accessible to 
.scholars and officials what were once piles of unlabelled, disordered 
boxes. This achievement has been particularly significant in the case 
ol the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and other depart- 
mental collections. Many valuable documents have been .saved for 
|)osterit\ by donors who were glad to prevsent them to tictive and 
intelligetu custodians. I’hc accessibility of inanusciipt .sources has 
eiuouraged the use of these sources in hi.storical resetirch and has 
))laced historical writing on a very high level. 

I’he Ecolc des Cihartes is not without its critics. Voices are heard 
ft out time to time accusing the school of inadequacy in fulfilling its 
purpose and of producing in our own day a disproportionately long 
list of undistinguished graduates. I'his is attributed to a variety 
of causes ranging from old fa.shioncd con.servati.sm to the practice of 
admitting women. The caases of the criticism arc probably two in 
number, first the greater number of present-day training opportunities 
once found only at the Ecolc des Chartes, thus dissipating the gi'oup 
of medievalists ; .second, the heavy burden of paper work and other 
aspects of prc.sent-day administration, which influences the amount of 
individual attention studettts get, as well as the amount of leisure for 
study among the graduates. 

There is at the present time a difference of opinion among 
scholars and administrators, including Chartistes, as to the scope of 
the work today. Until a few years ago, it was the only school at which 
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archivists ami librarians were trained. EtKlay a great many coinjic- 
tent librarians, some holding important administrative |x).sitions, were 
trained in the various universities in France. I'lteir education is 
more general, and in the opinion of some, more adequate than that 
of the Chartistf.s. I'lie-se pc'ople have university degrees, technical 
library training, and a diploma obtained by competitive examination, 
riie Ecole des Charles now includes a course of lectures in prepara- 
tion for this diploma, which its students must now obtain if they wisli 
to enter libraries rather than archives. The university training 
probably offers some advantage, siiue the examination does not 
include the elaborate techni(jues connected with the reading and 
analysis of documents, to which the Ecole des ('.hartes is devoted. I'he 
school is therefoie ct itici/.ed at litnes for not providing a more varied 
course. Fhe present administration of the school has resisted efforts 
to enlarge the scope. In a speech made in 1947 on the occasion of 
an anniversary celebration, the present director s;iid: 

Nous fumes, nous reslons une ecole d’evudiiion dans le domaine 
de I'histoirc de France. Nous fiimes el demeurons des homnies 

d’etudes nous fumes et demeurons principalement des 

medievistes 

It was also due, in former da)s, that medievalists, including 
those who entered teaching rather than archival work, were trained 
only at the Ecole des C'Juutes. Fhe few distinguished scholars in this 
field who did not begin as (Juuli.slc.s were likely to have attended as 
auditors,, espec ially in the cour.ses in paleography and di|)lomatics. 
.Such eminent .scholars as Chri.stian Flister, the Alsatian medievalist 
who icrturned to his native provintx* as Rextor of the llniver.sity of 
.Strasbourg after >\’orld War I, got their training in this way. During 
the past thirty )c.-ais or more, the universities in the province.s, as well 
as the Ihiiversity of Paris, trained medievali.sts through the teaching 
and guidance of former Charlislcs .such as Ferdinand Lot in Paris, 
Halphen in Bordeaux and later Paris, and at .Strasiwurg under the 
leadership of Pfister, who had once listened from outside the barrier 
in the Hotel de .Soubrse. At the Sorbonne, Eanglois had established 
a .series of lectures on auxiliary sciences before the turn of the 
century. Joseph Bedier, a uormalien, had profited by this training. 
I'he mono}x)ly once firmly established in the Ecole des Chartes has 
di.sappeared. It is now more usual for one interested in medieval 
history or literature to plan a university education, leaving a higher 
proportion than formerly of people with more limited technical 
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interests at the Ecolc des Chartes. This has inevitable results as far 
as injpressions of distinction arc concerned. One hears more about 
the brilliant lecturers and producers of monographs than one does 
about those who facilitate their work by providing excellent catalogues 
and sc,holarly editions of difficult manuscript sources. While the 
Chartistes cannot be accused of devoting their energies entirely to 
catalogues or minutiae, it is probably true that more and more of them 
tend to do this, if only because their positions require it. The 
university men, on the other hand, are forced by competition to 
emphasize other asf)ects. 

'Those who blame the lack of distinction on the advent of women 
take the debatable [xtsition that women succeed more easily than men 
of equal or superior ability in passing examinations, thereby winning 
a large number of the available twenty places each year. They do 
not themselves become distinguished, it is said, but have leduced the 
number of men who might have done so, had they been admitted. 
The women Chartistes have a \’cjy high record of achievement in the 
school. .Some of them have done excellent research, "crowned by the 
Academy." Some have been prevetited by marriage from competing 
for g<H)d a[)|x)intmcnts which family res|X)nsibilities have made 
impractical for them. 'The archives jxrsitions are not. like those in 
teaching, won by competitive examination. The women therefore 
sometimes suffer from the fact that when appointments are to be 
made, superlicial cjualifications may rexeive more weight in their 
case than in that of their male competitors. Public duties connected 
with .some of the positions seem, in the minds of many, to call for 
men, regardle.ss of technical cpiali heat ions. 'Thc.se factors have 
undoubtedly reduced the ratio of distinction tor the women. 

If it is true that the school’s reputation for distinction is not what 
it was in the nineteenth century, the explanation is to be found in the 
conditions of modern life, rather than in the factors described above. 
It was once true that the .scholar, whether he was an archivist or a 
university teacher, svas expected to devote a large part of his time to 
his own research, which presumably would result in publication and 
in some cases, fame. 'The number of archivists in state positions in 
France today is still what it was under Louis Philippe. It would be 
im|X)ssiblc to estimate the expansion in d<x:ument production which 
has come during the past century, with the typewriter, the mimeo- 
gi'aph machine, and the telegraph. 'The archivist must provide for 
the enormous volume of useful and useless paper which comes to him 
from government offices. He must also worry about their preserva- 
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tion, a matter which gave him less concern when the documents 
arrived WTitten in ink on good pajwr, or even parchment. All this 
takes time. In addition, he now has a telephone, which results in a 
vastly increa.sed number of inquiries, invitations, \isits, and unanti- 
cipated interruptions of all kinds. Like the university professor, the 
archivist now has to do his research at night or during hours which 
the administration does not claim. This is a different jneture from 
that of a hundred years ago when Del isle produced his Cabinet des 
Manuscrits or even fifty, when Langlois managed to be so brilliantly 
prolific. Contemjxtrary production of scholarly works has of nece.s- 
sity .slowed down. 

Unlike their monkish predecessors, Chartistrs have not led clois- 
tered lives, rather have they found satisfaction, as special custodians 
of the history of France, in taking part in events which we to-day 
might call “history in the making.” There is an amu.sing account of 
the day in 1848, when the whole school decided to parade to the H6tel 
de Ville. a ({uarter of a mile away, to congratulate the government on 
the reestablishment of a republic. One of the students compo.scd a 
Latin oration on the theme “He hath put down the mighty from their 
scat and hath exalted the humble and meek.” This was rejected in 
favour of one in French saluting the “culmination” of the historic 
struggle for liberty in France. In 1870-1872 both professors and 
students left for active service and .some never returned. In 1914- 
1918, fifty-one Chartistes were killed in action. In one of the class- 
rooms today, opposite the mural depicting .Saint-Germain-dcs-Pr6s, 
marble tablets list the names of those who lost their lives in the last 
war, many of them “died in deportation.” This is a grim reminder 
of the bravery of so many of the student generation during the 
Resistance. 

It is interesting to note in Paris today, that although there is much 
talk of the need for government economies, there is never even a 
whispered suggestion that the country might get on without what 
in some quarters might be considered an expensive luxury. There 
will always be hope for a country in which everyone is proud of the 
Ecole des Chartes. 

[Reprinted from "The American Archivist', July 1950 — By kind 
permission.] 



A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE RECORDS OF DANISH 
INTEREST IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA* 


XO'l'E : — The documents listed below belong to the late Public Depart- 
ment of the Government at Fort William. 'Fhis list is to be 
followe«l by those of records belonging to the late Foreign, 
Political and Secret Departments. As the dcK'uinents in this 
inventory form a j)art of the records of the Ciovernor General 
and Gouncil at Fort William, the absence of the name of the 
sender or the address in any item of the list indicates that the 
letter was i.ssued or received by the Fort William Gouncil. 


Homi: Piibi ic; Br.snc ii 

Memorial, dated 20 November 17(’)1), from tlie Ghief of the 
Danish .Settlement at Fredcricksnagore recpiesting the Fort William 
(’.onncil’s interce-ssion with the Nabob for a renewal of their tights 
and |)rivileges ; Eub. (loos. 20 Nox'raibcr llbO, no 2{a) : > pf). 

Fetter, dated 7 Septemher 1771, from the President and Gouncil 
at Fredericksnagore asking for a consignment of salt|)etre : Eub. (Unis. 
0 September 177 J, no B ; / p. 

Draft of letter, dated 9 Septemher 1771, to Fretlerick.snagorc 
promising to deliver the saltpetre as soon as the Patna factory sends 
in the supplies ; Eiib. dons. 9 September J77 1 , no (', ; 1 p. 

Fetter, dated 9 May 1772, from the (-hief and Gouncil at 
Fredericksnagore congratulating the Board on Warren Hastings’ 
appointment to the station of President and (iovernor : Enb. (Unis. 
] ! May 1772, no A ; ] p. 

Gop) of letter from Mr }. F. Fix, Gliief of Serampore. com- 
plaining of 700 bigas of land in Aldee Serampore having been unjustly 
taken jxtssession of by the French GompanGs banian named ‘Ristna 
Schouclari’ : Enb. dons. JS May 1772, no J{a) ; 7 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 18 May 1772, to Mr W'illiam Fu.shington, 
Snpersisor of Hooghly, desiring a copy of the decree tonnecled with 
the above affair ; Enb. dons. IS May 1772, no A ; 1 p. 

Fetter, dated 22 May 1772, from Mr AVilliam Fushington, 
Supervisor of Hooghly, relative to the Danish Ghief’s demand for a 
piece of waste land ; Enb. Cons. 25 May 1772, no l{a) *, 5 pp. 


• .\n intvocluctoi->’ note on “RcconU of Danish Interc'si in ilic Nainnal Archives 
of fncliu" appeared in Tlir Indian .Irihh’rs. Vol V, No. 1. 

too 
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Draft of letter, dated 25 May 1772, to Mr William I.ushington 
intimating that Mr George Bogle has been ordered to assist in the 
enquiry regarding the above demand : Piih. Cons. 25 May 1772, 
no 2(a ) ; 1 f). 

Letter, dated 22 October 1772. from the Danisit Council at 
Frcdericksnagore requesting delivery of their siiare of sjdtpetre : 
Pub. Cons. 22 October 1772, no 6 ; I p. 

Letter, dated 28 August 177.1, from the Danish Council at 
Frcdericksnagore intimating the appointment of Mr Andrew Hiernoe 
to be the Chief and President of that Council vice Mr. Fix : Pub. 
Cons. 2 September 7775, no 1 ; 1 p. 

Draft of letter, dated 2 .Scpiemlter 177.1, congratulating 
Mr Andrew Hiernoe on his ap{x>intment as Chief and President of 
Fredericksnagore Council; Pub. Cons. 2 September 177 "i, no 2; I p. 

Letter, dated 5 October 1771, from the Danish (liief ami C’ouncil 
at Fredericksnagore requesting for the delivery of annual supply of 
saltpetre and draft of letter, dated 11 October 1771, to the C-hief 
of Fredericksnagore in reply : Pub. C.ons. I t October 177 >, nos 2-? ; 

2 pp. 

Draft of circul.'ir letter, dated 21 October 1771, to the Dutch, 
French and Danish settlements apprehending a scarcity of grain, and 
re([uestitig the adoption of j>recautionar\ measures ; Pub. Cons. 
21 October 1771, no S ; 2 pp. 

Draft of circular letter, dated 2 December 1771, intimating that 
the embargo on grain is to be taken off ; Pub. Cons. 2 December 1771, 
no 16 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of circular, dated 16 December 1771. similar to the above ; 
Pub. (j07Is. 16 Decetnber 1771, no ? ; / p. 

Letter, dated 1 October 1774, from the Chief of Frcdericksnagore 
soliciting the supply of 12,000 maunds of saltpetre for the cargoes 
of the Danish Company’s ships and draft of reply, dated 10 October 
1774, to the Chief and Council at Frcdericksnagore, granting their 
reejuest ; Pub. Cons. 10 October 1774, nos 3-4 ; 2 pp. 

Copy of letter, dated 24 October 1774, to the French, Dutch, 
Portuguese and Danish settlements in India, reporting the appoint- 
ment of the CJovernor General and the new members of the Board ; 
Copies of Records obtained from India Office, 1774, pp. 131-34. 

Letter, dated 29 June 1775, from the Chief of F’rederick.snagorc 
to the Governor applying for 12,000 maunds of saltiietrc ; Pub. Com. 

3 July 1773, no 1 (a) ‘, 1 p. 

Letter, dated 4 July 1775, from the Board of Trade reporting 
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that their Export Warehouse-Keeper has been directed to supply the 
Danish Chief 12,000 maunds of saltpetre : Pub. Cons. 10 July 1775, 
no 23 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 4 August 1775, from the Chief and Council at 
Frederieksnagorc applying for the delivery of the saltpetre to 
Mr Hielte : Pub. Cons. 10 .-iugusl 1775, no 15; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 15 August 177(>. from the C;hief and Council at 
Fredericksnagore, applying for 8.000 maunds of saltpetre : Pub. Cons. 
10 August 1776, no 0 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 9 September 1770, from the Danish Chief and 
('ouneil at Fredericksnagore asking that the saltpetre may be delivered 
to them in Calcutta instead of at Patna : Pub. Cons. 23 .September 

1776, no 25 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 4 October 1770, from M. (). Bie at Fredericksnagore 
informing that he has been ap[x)inted Chief of the Danish possessions 
in Bengal : Pub. Con.s. 7 October 1776, no 9 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 7 Oc tober 1770, to M. O. Bie congratulating 
him on his appoititment as ('hief of the Danish possessions in Bengal : 
Pub. Cons. 7 October 1776, no 10 ; 2 pp. 

Copy of letter, dated 2‘1 December 1770, from the Chief and 
Council at Fredericksnagore reejuesting the supply of 100 chests of 
opium atid copy of letter, dated 12 January 1777, to Fredericksnagore 
agreeing to cxtinjily with the recpiesi ; Reco)(ls obtained from India 
Office, Proc. 1777 ; > pp. 

Copy of minute of the Ciovernor General, dated LI January 1777, 
stating that the Danes should not be allowed the same commercial 
advantages as the Ciompany : Records obtained from India Office, 
Proc. 1777 : 20 pp. 

Letter, dated 29 November 1777, from the Chief and Council at 
Fredericksnagore requesting that their share of saltpetre may be 
delivered to them early in the season ; Pub. Cons. 1 December 1777, 
no l‘> ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 15 December 1777, to the Danish Council 
at Fredericksnagore. refusing their application for the supply of 
their share of saltpetre a year in advance : Pub. Cons. 15 December 

1777, no 11 ; 2 pp. 

I,etter from the Chief and Council at Fredericksnagore asking 
for their annual share of saltpetre together with the quantity of the 
last year : Pub. Cons. 18 February 1779, no 5 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated (i March 1779. from Mr J. L. Fix. Chief of 
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Fredcricksnagore, repeating their reque-st for saltpetre : Pub. Cons. 
8 March 1779, no 3 ; I p. 

Letter, dated 25 March 1779. front M. O. Bie infonning the 
Board that His Danish Majesty has taken the Danish East India 
Company’s territorial jxtssessions under his immediate control aiul 
that he has been apjxtinted C'.hief of the Danish possessions in Bengal : 
Pub. Cons. 19 Apnl J779, no 19; ? pp. 

Letter, dated 26 Aitgust 1779, from the (iovertior and (annicil 
of Tranejuebar congratulating the Board on the appointment of 
Sir Eyre Coote as a Member of (Council and as Cionnnatuler-iu-Chief 
in India ; Pub. (',ons. l6 Scptrniber 1779, no II ; 1 p. 

Translation of letter, d<*te‘d 21 May 1779, from the (jovernm 
and C.ouncil of Tranquebar, intimating that they have taken posses- 
sion, in the name of their Sovereign, of all the Danish Royal 
Company's Settlements in India : Pub. Con.s. 29 September 1779, 
no 27 ; / p. 

Draft of letter of congratulations, dated 29 May 1779, to the 
Ciosernor and Council of rrancjuebar ; Pub. Con.s. 29 September 1779, 
no 28 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated II March 1780. from the Danish Chief and 
Coumil at Fredericksnagore, intimating that they are no longer 
acting as (ihief and Council of the Danish Compan\ l)Ut as ('.hief 
and Council on the part of His Danish Majest) and draft of Board's 
letter, dated 27 March 1780, congratidating the Danish Cdiief and 
Cotuicil ; Pub. C.on.s. 27 March 1780, nos J2-1) ; 2 pp. 

'I'ranslation of letter, dated 20 March 1780, from Mr. Retting, 
at Fort Dansbourg (Trampiebar) rexjuesting the Board's mediation 
in regard to a retpiest whidi the Chi(;f and Council at Fredericks- 
iiagore intend to tnake to the Zamindars near that place for 
permi.ssion to cut a canal ; Pub. Cons. 1 May 1780, no 1 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 1 May 1780, to the Danish (iovernor 
General and Coitncil of Tramptebar intimating that they will com- 
ply with the above request ; Pub. Cons. 1 May 1780, no f ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated 2 June 1780, from the Governor and Council of 
Fredericksnagore charging the Faujdar of Hooghly with having 
imprisoned their Vakil and requesting the Board to assist them in 
getting redress ; Pub. Cons. 19 June 1780, no 6 ; 4 pp. 

Letter, dated 12 August 1780, from the Chief and Couticil of 
Fredericksnagore requesting the Board to issue orders for the 
delivery of the usual quantity of saltpetre to their agent at Patna ; 
Pub. Cons. 21 August 1780, no 4 ; 1 p. 
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Drah (jt letter, dated Ul August 1780, to the IJoaid of Trade, 
desiring them to comply with the above request of the Chief and 
Council at Tredcricksnagore ; Pub. Com. 21 August 1780, no 5 ; 1 p. 

Draft of Board’s reply, dated 21 August 1780, to the Chief of 
Tredericksnagore that the necessary instructions have beeti issued ; 
Pub. Cons. 21 August 1780, no 6 ; I p. 

Tetter of cotigratulations, dated 18 December 1780, from the 
Danish Council at Tredericksnagore on the ap]x>intmcnt of Mr 
W'heeler to the station of first Councillor of the Supreme Council ; 
Pub. Cons. 18 January 1781, no 2; I p. 

Tetter, dated (i July 1781, from the Danish Commercial Agents 
retjuesting for the increase of the annual supply of saltpetre to 1(1,000 
maunds and the s;une projxntionate share of opium as is allowed to 
other foreign companies : Pub. C.ons. Vt July 1781 , no / ; > pp. 

Draft of letter, dated ‘10 July 1781. to Board of Trade intimating 
that the supply of saltpetre to the Danes has been increased to 
1(1,000 maunds ; Pub. Cons. Vt July 1781 , no 2 ; 1 p. 

Draft of letter, dated .‘10 July 1781, to the Chief of Serampore 
intimating the grant of 1(1.000 maunds of saltpetre and 100 chests 
of opium annually ; Pub. (’ons. >0 July 1781, no > ; 1 p. 

Tetter, datetl (1 .Sej)teml)er 1781. from the Danish Chief at 
Tredericksnagore re({uesting the delivery of their share of oj)ium 
during the {iirreut season and draft of letter, dated T‘l September 
1781, to the Danish Chief complying with his re(|uest : Pub. Cons, 
n Srptcnihn 1781, nos 6-7 ; > pp. 

Tetter, dated .‘10 June 1781. from the Danish Chief and Council 
at Trajupiebar, inlimaiiug the apjK)intment of Tieut Col. Rcstorf 
as Chief Commander of the Danish troops in India; Pub. Cons. 20 
sSrpti'nibn 1781, no I ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dateil ‘20 September 1781, offering (ongratula- 
tions on the appointment of Tieut. Col. Rcstorf as the; Chief 
Commander of Danish Troops ; Pub Cons. 20 September 1781, no 
2 ; 2 pp. 

Tetter, dated ‘20 Chtober 1781, from the Council at Tredericks- 
nagorc congratulating Mr McPherson on being apjwinted a .\Icml)er 
of the Supreme Council and intimating the appointment of new 
members of the Danish Comu il and draft of Board's reply, dated 22 
October 1781 : Pub. Cons. 22 October 1781, nos 1-2 ; 3 pp. 

Tetter, dated 10 Tebruary 1782, from the Danish Council at 
T.ranquebar requesting the Board’s assistance in preset ving their 
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riglUb of free trade in s;dt in Bengal ; Pub, Coni. March J7S2, 
no 3 ; J /;p. 

Draft of letter, dated 25 July 1782, to ilie Chief of Erederieks- 
nagorc requesting hini to furnish certain information legarditig tiu- 
export of their share of saltpetre for the current season : Pub. C'<ou.\. 

25 July 1782, no 19 i I 

Letter, dated 29 July 1782, from M.O. Bie at l‘'iedericksnagoie 
expressing his inability to give the required information regarding 
export of saltpetre; Pub. Cons. 5 .iujrusl 1782, no 2; f pp. 

C.()pies of correspondence, dated 12/15 August 1782, between 
M. O. Bie. the Danish Chief, and Commissioners of Customs regarding 
enforcement of the embargo on tlie transjxtrt of saltpetre ; Pub. 
Cons. 15 .'liigusl 1782, nos 6-8 ; 11 pp. 

Letter, dated 2(') August 1782, from M. Fix at Fredericksnagote, 
retpiesting the issue of necess;iry orders for tite rel<‘ase of saltpetre 
Itelonging to the Danish Company stoj)[)ed at Noia arai ; Pub. C.ons. 

26 .iiigusl 1782, no 2‘> ; I p. 

Letter, dated 51 August 1782, from the Danish Cliief of 
Fraiupielvar rexjuesling withdrawal of restridions on the exjK)rt of 
saltpetre from their settlements and draft of the Board's re])h : Pub. 
Cons. 1782 ; 9 pp. 

Cop) of letter, dated 51 August 1782. to the Chief and Council 
of Fort St. Cieorge from the CJovernor of 'FraiKiuebar re(|uesting the 
withdrawal of the embargo on the cxj)ort of provisions to that 
settlement; Pub. Cons. 1782; 5 pp. 

Letter, dated 2 September 1782, from M. (). Bie, reeptesting to 
be allowed to exjxirt .salt|)etre witbout restriction : Pub. Cons. 2) 
Sept ember 1782, no 27 ; •/ pp. 

Copy of letter, dated 5 Septemiter 1782, from F,. Wheeler to 
M. O. Bie proposing to limit the ex[x»rt of saltpetre from their settle- 
ments to 1(),000 maunds for the .sea.son ; Pub, Cons. 21 Sep! ember 
1782, no 28 ; 10 pp. 

Letter, dated 11 .September 1782, from M. O. Bie to E. VV'heeler 
urging reconsideration of the matter ; Pub. Com. 21 September 1782, 
no 29 ; 8 pp. 

Copy of letter, dated 13 September 1782, from E. Wheeler to 
M. O. Bie in explatiation of the restrictive o.rders ; Pub. Cons. 21 
September 1782, no 10 ; 6 pp. 

Letter, dated 17 September 1782, from M. O. Bie to F^. Wheeler 
seeking exemption from the embargo on the export of saltpetre ; Pub. 
Cons. 21 September 1782, no 31 ; 3 pp. 
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Draft of letter, dated US September 1782, to M. O. Bic regarding 
the embargo on ex{x)rt of saltj>ctrc from that settlement ; Pub. Com. 
23 September 1782, no 32 ; t pp. 

Ix'ttcr, dated 3 October 1782 : from M. O. Bie requesting the 
icinoval of restrictions on the exjxtrt of saltpetre ; Pub. Com. 7 
October 1782, no 1 ; f pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 7 October 1782, to the Board of I rade 
directing to forbid the Chief of Patna to exceed the allotted quantity 
j)f saltpetre in his deliveries to the agents of the Danish Company ; 
Pub. Com. 7 October 1782, no 2; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 12 November 1782, from M. O. Bie, requesting the 
Board to permit English tcssels to carry a suppl) of rice and draft of 
reply, dated 1.5 November 1782, to M. O. Bie, re{X)rting inability to 
comply with his re([uest ; Pub. Coti.s. 15 Noiieniber 1782, no.s 11-12 ; 
/ pp. 

Letter, dated .30 November 1782, from the Danish C’.hief at Frede- 
ricksnagoi c. congratulating the Board on the apfxtintmenl of Mr 
.Stables as a Member : Pub. Cons, lb December 1782, no 1 ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated 7 Decembei 1782, from .Mr Fix protesting against 
detention of a number of Ixvats by the Cavllector of (iustoins at 
Hooghly : Pub. Cons. ID January I7S3, nos b-lD ; 3 pp. 

Minute of Mes,sr.s McPherson and Wheeler and views of the Board 
of I’rade, dated Hi December 1782, on the above; Pub. Cons. 
ID January 1783, nos 1113 ; / pp. 

Letter, dated 18 March 1782, from the Danish Chief regarding 
protection of the native .senants and lascars going out to Etirope ; 
Pub. Cons. 2f March 1783, no 2f>. 

Letter, dated 9 August 1783, from M. (). Bie, (iovernoi of 
Fredericksnagore, requesting the di.scoiUinttance of the embargo laid 
upon .salt|x;tre ; Pub. Cons. 18 .tugu.sl 1783, no lA; I p. 

Draft of letter, dated 18 .\ugu.st 1783, to M. O. Bie, offering to 
sell him anv {[uantity of .saltpetre he may require : Pub. (U)ns. 
18 August 1783, no I B ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 3 .September 178.1. from M. O. Bie. Ciovernor of 
Fredericksnagore, accepting the Board's terms for the purchase of 
saltpetre; Pub. Cons. 15 September 1783, no 45 A ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 12 April 1785, from the President and Council of 
Serampore congratulating Mr John McPherson on his accession to the 
office of Gov'ernor (ieneral and C.harles Stuart on his promotion to a 
seat on the Supreme Council ; Pub. Cons. 14 April 1785, no 3 ; 12 pp. 
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Letter, dated 5 April 1785, from the (iovernor and Council of 
Tranquebar congratulating Mr John McPherson on his assumption 
of the office of the Governor General ; Pub. Com. 2 May 178'i, 
no 1 ; / f). 

Letter, dated 26 July 1785, from the Chief and C'-ouncil at Krede- 
ricksnagore. congratulating laeut-Gen. Sloper on becoming Cami- 
inander-in-('hief : Pub. Cons. 24 August IIS'), no I ; 2 pf>. 

I,etter, dated 251 February 1787. from the Danish Government 
congratulating Mr John Shore on his appointment to the Supreme 
(louncil : Pub. Cons. 21 March I7H7, no I ; / p. 

I-etter, dated 12 July 1787, from the Chief and Council at 
Fredericksnagore enclosing, with their remarks, a translation of a 
representation from Mr F. C'.ampbell ; Pub. Cons. 2^ July 1787, 
no 4 : 1 p. 

rranslation of a letter, from Mr E. C5ampbell, to the (5hief and 
Council at Fredericksnagore, pointing out how the order prohibiting 
the Englishmen from selling their ships to foreigners has affected him, 
.and requesting j)crmission to purchase another ship to proceed to 
Europe ; Pub. Cons. 21 July 1787, no 5 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 23 July 1787, to the Chief and Council at 
Fredericksnagore, declining to accede to Mr. (Campbell’s request ; 
Pub. Cons. 27 July 1787, no 6 ; 2 pp. 

Copy of letter, dated 20 January 1790, to the Chief of Fredericks- 
nagore. rejx)rting the establishment of a Free Sch(K)l in (Calcutta ; 
Pub. Cons. 20 January 1790, no 29; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated February 1790, from the Chief of Fredericksnagore 
to the Governor General assuring him that he will be happy to 
promote the interests of the Free School ; Pub. Cons. 5 February 1790, 
no 6 ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated 9 November 1790, from the (Chief and Council at 
Fredericksnagore, congratulating Mr (Cowper on his appointment to 
the Supreme Council; Pub. Cons. 10 Nox/ember 1790, no 10; 1 p. 

Draft of letter, dated 1 July 1791, to the Chief and Council of 
Fredericksnagore seeking extradition of Mr T. Cotton from that 
settlement ; Pub. Cons. 1 July 1791, no 4 ; 6 pp. 

Letter, dated 5 July 1791, from the Chief and Danish Council at 
Serampore proposing that Mr T. Cotton should be tried in their own 
courts; Pub. Cons. 6 July 1791, no 12; 2 pp. 

Minute of the Governor General, dated 5 July 1791, regarding 
the proposed extradition of Mr T. CCotton from Fredericksnagore ; 
Pub. Cons. 6 Jxily 1791 , no 17 ; 2 pp. 
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Draft of letter, dated 5 July 1791. to the Chief of Fredericks- 
nagore demanding the extradition of Mr T. Cotton from that 
scttlenuait ; Pub. Cons. 6 July 1791, no /7 ; 2 f)lK 

Fetter, dated .*> July 1791, from the Chief of Fredericksnagorc 
intimating their resolve to deliver up Mr (a)tton to the gentlemen 
sent by the Board ; Pub. Cons. /? July 1791, no 10 ; 2 l)f). 

Letter, dated 8 July 1791, from Messrs Chauvet and Shakespear 
to Mr E. Hay, the Secretary of the Board. rc}M)rting in details the 
steps taken by them to secure the release of .Mr Cotton ; Pub. Cons, 
n July 1791, no 11 ; 20 f>l>. 

C^opy of letter, dated 2 July 1791, from M. O. Bie, Chief of 
Fredericksnagore, to Mr Krefting regarding the extradition of Mr 'F. 
Cotton : Pub. Cons. H July 1791, no 11 ; 2 f)l). 

Copy of letter, dated 1 Jiih 1791. from .Messrs Chauvet and 
Shakespear at Barrack|W)re to tito Chief and Council of Fredcricks- 
nagore intimating that they are awaiting the rejdy to the letter from 
the Covernor Ciencral regarding the extradition of Mr 'F. Cotton : 
Pub. Cons, n July 1791, no 11 ; 1 p. 

Copy of letter, dated 1 Jidy 1791, from the Chief and Council at 
Fredericksnagore to Mt'ssrs Chauvet and Shakespear, rejx^rting that 
the orders on the above subject will be gi\cn as soon .as tin* letter 
from the Board is considered; Pub. Cons. 1> July 1791, no 11 ; 1 p. 

Ciopy of letter, dated 6 July 1791. from Messrs Chauvet and 
Shakt'spear to the C'hief and Council at Fredericksnagore, tiansmit- 
ting a letter from the Board : Pitb. Cons. H July 1791, no 11 ; 1 j). 

Copy of letter, dated 6 July 1791, from Mr Krefting at Seram- 
pore to Messrs Chauvet and Shakesj)ear intimating that the decision 
on the subject of Mr Cotton’s surrender will be communicated on 
the mot ning of 7 Jtdy : Pub. Cons. 17 July 1791 , no 11 ; 1 p. 

(^opy of letter, dated 7 July 1791, from Messrs Krefting and 
Obelit/ at .Serampore to Messrs Chauvet and Shakespear informing 
that their decision will be shortly communicated to the Board : Pub. 
Cons, n July 1791, no 11 ; 1 p. 

Copy of letter, dated 7 July 1791, from M. O. Bie, Chief of 
Fredericksnagore. to Messrs Krefting and Obelit/ directing them to 
deliver Mr 'F. Cotton to Messrs Chauvet and Sh.akespear ; Pub. Cons, 
n July 1791, no 11:1 p. 

Copy of letter, dated 8 July 1791, from Messrs Chauvet and 
Shakespear to the Chief and Council at Fredericksnagore, stating that 
they cannot leave the place unless the intention of the Danish Council 
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regarding the surrender of Mr C^)tton is known ; Pub. Cons. / ? July 
1791, no 11 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 13 July 1791, to M. O. liie. Chief of Frede- 
ricksnagore, thanking him personally for the surrender of Mr Cotton 
to the charge of Messrs Chain ei and Sliakespear ; Pub. Cons. /> July 

1791, no 12 ; V pp. 

Letter, dated 9 October 1792. from Su|X‘riniendeni of Police 
requesting that the Chief of Fredericksnagore may be asked to hand 
over Mr Jcyion to the jiolite ; Pub. Cons. 12 October 1792, 
no 20 ; 1 p. 

Draft of letti'r. dated 10 (October 1792. from the Governor 
General to M. O. Bit'. Chief of Fredericksnagore. rt'tjuesting that the 
accused may be banded over to the jiolice ; Pub. Cons. 12 October 

1792, no 21 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 12 October 1792. from M, O. Bie to tbe Governor 
General intimating that Mr Jeyron has been handed over to the 
police : Pub. Cons. 17 October 1792, no 29 ; > pp. 

Letter, dated 2b January 179.3. from M. O. Bie. the Danish 
Chief, congratulating Mr (irabam on his promotion as a Member 
of the Supreme Council : Pub. Cons. 1 February 1791, no 17 ; 2 pp. 

(kntificate, dated 26 Ajnil 1791. granted by M. O. Bie, to Mr F. 
M. Plentinck stating that he was permitted by the Danish Govern- 
ment to erect stills, etc. for ilistilling liquor at Cojrenhagen ; Pub. 
Cons. 2 June 179-1, no -12; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 6 Sejnember 1796, from M. O. Bie, Chief of 
Fredericksnagore, to the (iovtanor of Fort William, asking for help 
to serve summons on Capt. Massen of the Princess Frederina ; Pub. 
Cotis. 16 .September 1796, no 15 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated .30 January 1797, to the (iovernors-in- 
Council of Tranquebar and Seramjxirc, intimating that Mr .Speke 
has been nominated as Vice-President and Deputy Governor of Fort 
William ; Pub. Cons. 30 January 1797, no 1 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 6 February 1797, from the Chief and Council of 
Fredericksnagore, intimating that M. O. Bie has gone to Europe and 
that Mr J. Krefting is acting for him ; Pub. Cons. 13 February 1797 , 
no 3 ; 1 p. 

Draft of letter, dated 21 November 1797, to the Governor-in- 
Council of Tranquebar and the Chief and Council of Fredericks- 
nagore intimating the nomination of Mr P. Speke as Vice-President 
and Deputy Governor of Fort William ; Pub. Cons. 24 Noxiember 
1797 ; 1 p.' 
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Copy of certificate, dated 18 November 1797, gianted by Major- 
fieneral P. Anker, Governor of His Danish Majesty’s East Indian 
possessions, stating that Mr Boalth is His Danish Majesty’s Notary 
Public ; Fub. Cons. 20 February J798, no 20 ; 7 pfK 

Letter, dated 5 July 1798, from the Governor-in-Couucil of 
TraiKptebar, congratulating the Earl of Mornington on his assump- 
tion of the office of Governor (icneral : Pub. Cons. 2f) July 1798, 
no 6 ; / p. 

Letter, dated I June 1799, from the Chief and Council at 
Kredericksnagore, intimating that Lieut. Col. .\L (). Bie has been 
promoted to the ratik of Colonel, and that he has l>een reinstated as 
Director and (’,hief of Fredcricksnagorc' : Pub. Cons. 17 June 1799, 
no n : 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 17 Jum' 1799. to the C-hief and Council at 
Eiedcricksnagore, congratulating C’ol. Bie on liis appointment as 
Director and Chief of Erederit ksnagore ; Pub. Con\. 17 June 1790, 
no 16 ; 1 p. 

List, dated 20 October 1799. of outward l)ound D.inish ships; 
Pub. Cons. 14 March 1800, tto 17 ; I p. 

Letter, dated 22 July 1801. from tlie (io\ernor of Fredericks- 
nagore on the subject of a church he is building and slating that the 
Revd. Mr Brown has informed him that l.ord Wellesley will assist in 
the undertaking : Pub. ('.otis. 9 Angus! 1804, no H ; 2 f>p. 

Draft of letter, dated ‘50 July 18lV), to tin' Cliief of Fredericks- 
Jtagore informing him of the arrival of Manpiis Cornwallis and of his 
having taken his seat as Go\crnor General : Pub. Cons. 30 July 1803, 
no 3 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 31 July 1805, from the Chief of Frcdcricksnagore 
tongratulating Marquis Cornwallis on his safe arrival ; Pub. Co)is. 10 
August 180.3, no 19:2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 11 October 1805, to the Chief of Fredericks- 
nagore notifying Martpiis Cornwallis’ death and .Sir John Barlotv’s 
succession ; Pub. Cons. 14 October 1803, no 18 ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated 19 October 1805, from the Chief of Fredericks- 
nagore stating receipt of the sad news of the death of Marquis 
Cornwallis ; Pub. Cons. 24 October 1803, no 3 ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated 19 October 1805, from the Danish Chief congratu- 
lating Sir John Barlow on his succession as Governor (icneral and 
expressing hope of continued friendship : Pub. Cons. 24 October 
1803, no 6 ; 2 pp. 
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i^cller, dated 18 November 1803, from the Danish Chief and 
Council requesting permission for Capt. Meyer to export grain from 
Fredericksnagoi'c to Mocha; Piih. Cons. 21 November 1805, no IS; 
5 pp. 

Draft of Board’s reply, dated 21 November 1803, to tlie above 
letter refusing permission to Capt. Meyer to exjwrt grain ; Pub. Cons. 
2 November 1805, no 19 ; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 1 July 1806, to the (>hief of Fredericks- 
Jiagorc notifying the formation of tlie new C»overnment at fort 
William ; Pub. Con.s. 7 July 1806, no ? ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated 11 July 1806. from the Chief and Council of 
Fredericksnagore (ongratulating the tiers Covernment of Fort William; 
Pub. Cons. 17 July 1806, no H ; 2 pp. 

Letter, dated .S August 1807, from tlijt* Danish Chief, eongraluhit- 
ing the Covernoi (ieneral on his safe arrival in India and accession 
to the Covernment ; Pul>. Cons. 7 .tngnst 1807, no 2; 2 pp. 

Draft of letter, dated 17 0< tober 1807. to the Chief and Council 
of Fredericksnagore intimating the suctession of Lieut. Ceneral 
Hewett to the oflke of C-ommander-in-C.hief of Fort William ; Pub. 
Cons. 17 Oclobcr 1807, no 2 ; 1 p. 

Letter, dated 27 December 1807, from the Chief and Clouncil of 
Fredericksnagore congratulating Lieut. («eneial Hewc’tt on his safe 
arrival in India ; Pub. C,o)is. ^0 December 1807, no I ; I p. 

Letter, dated 28 December 1807, from the Danish Chief and 
Council congratulating Mr H. I’. C^olebrook on his succession to a 
seal in the Supieme Council; Pub. Cons. 1 January 1808, no 18; 
2 pp. 



COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors will he glad to receive for pnblicalion letters and 
(ommiinications dealing with archives, tnanuscript studies and related 
subjects. They, hoivever, do not hold theuiselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed by their correspondents. 

PRo i Ec rioN A(;ains i hre hazards— Indiana fain i s 

^EW varieties of paints and solutions under the patented name 

Indiana are being advertised l)y Messrs, (^aranji of C-alcutta. It 
is daiincd that these arc quite effective as protect i\e coatings against 
lire lia/ards. When painted on materials of low ignition temperature 
such as cardboard and wootl, these paints provide a shell like hard 
insulating covering coat, thus [)reventing the Hatties from coming in 
direct contact with the materials and resisting the How of heat. 

In one of the experiments (onducled by the National Archives 
of India to test the flame resistant properties of the above paint, safety 
base micro-films in metallic (oiitainers were placed in two cardboard 
cartoti boxes, one of which was painted Avith a double co;it of the above 
paint. Both the boxes were ex[H)sed to Haines. I'lie unpainted box 
caught fire within two to three minutes, while the j)ainled box did 
ttot catch fire eveti after fifteen minutes. .After ten to twelve minutes 
of burning, the outside paint of the painted box swt'lled and got 
charred, while the unpainted box was redueed to ashes. Ehe metallic 
film container inside the unpainted box was thus directly under flames 
with the result that it blistered, and the film inside it fused to a 
resinous mass. I'be metallic (ontaincr inside the painted box was 
itnaffected, and the film ittside it remained in normal condition. 

Similar encouraging results on the heat inhibiting properties of 
these paints have beeti re|x)ited by the West Bengal Eire Services. 
In one of the tests performed by them a wooden box painted with 
Indiana paint and containing nitrocellulose film in metallic containers 
resisted a temperature of 1200"E for 20 minutes. I hc film inside the 
container remained at a normal temperature of 75° E during the jK*riod 
it was in fire. In another experiment Jute and Hessian treated with 
the lire retarding solution were found to stand the ignition test very 
well. 

In addition to its heat resisting properties, the paint covering is 
also claimed to act as an itisect proof coating. It is impenetrable by 
all those insects, like white ants, silver-fish etc., which feed on wooden 
and other cellulosic materials. 
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The covering and sticking qualities of the above paint do not 
seem to be very satisfactory. The painted surface is not vciy smooth, 
cracks develop within 30-10 weeks, and the hard covering tends to 
come off and the colour of the paint also changes from grey to white. 
I’he surface may be repainted after scaling the old paint. This may 
work well with wwden and other hard surfaces, but in the case of 
the carton boxes put to test in the National Archives of India, the 
application of the paint proved risky, as the hard covering coat of 
the paint, while scaling, showed a tendency of pulling with it fibres 
of the cardboard structure. The Indiana paint may, however, be 
effectively used for painting the outside of ahnirahs and other wooden 
structures, especially in places where fire-proof installations and 
modern fire-fighting equipment are inadecpiate. 


RaNBIR RlSltORR 
V. V. 'Fai.war 

National Archives of India. 

New Delhi. 
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NEWS NOTES 


INDIA 

’The National Archives of India 


The acute shortage of shelving space has caused a virtual suspension 
of the accrual of records to the National Archives of India from the 
different Ministries of the Central Ciovernment. I'he Department is 
now accepting only such records for custody whit:h belonged to the 
late Political Department and the defunct Residencies, the transfer 
of which had started with the abolition of the Office of the Crown 
Representative. Antong the principal accessions during the second 
half of 1951 were 900 files of the Political Department covering the 
vears 1800-1932 and fresh instalments of papers belonging to the 
C.entral India Agency, Western India Kathiawad Agency, Hyderabad 
Residency and Haroda Residency. Many of these records were 
received in a confused state and had to be proj)erly arranged before 
they cottld be placed on shelves. I’he National Archi\es also recently 
accepted the transfer of 10 boxes of records from the Ministry of 
Defente Record R<M)m at Calcutta. 

rite collection of historical manuscripts in Persian has been 
enriched by the accjuisition of two documents of the Mughal period, 
unearthed by the Delhi Regional .Survey Committee. One of them 
is a (jarwana under the seal of .Shah Jahan and datetl .‘10th y\pril, 
10.34 A.l). and the other a (mrivana of Farrukhsisar dated (Sth August, 
1717. 'Fhe Department has also received for custody 21 Mughal 
documents from the Regional Records Survey Committee of Uttar 
Pradesh. 'They belong to the period from the reign of Shah Jahan to 
that of Alamgir II, and iticlude one farman of Shah Jahan atid two 
of Aurang/eb. 

l ire project of obtaining from abroad microfilm copies of records 
and historical manuscripts of Indian interest is making stetidy head- 
way. I’he microfilms received from the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, include copies of important manuscripts in the Nouvc.lle 
Acquisitions .Series relating to the history of the French in India in 
the 18th century. The Algemecn Rijksarchief has sent 40 rolls of 
microfilms of records of the Dutch East India Company relating to 
their activities in the East during 1646-61. Microphotographs of over 
3,000 manuscript pages of papers in English have been furnished by 
the National Library of Wales. Among them are copies of a number 
of holograph letters of Sir William Jones belonging to the period 
1773-90 ; of letters of Sir John Malcolm to the Mart|uis of Wellesley 
dealing mo.stly with the former’s mission to Persia ; and of diplomatic 
and other papers of Sir Harford Jones Brydges relating to Eastern 
Affairs during 1787-1810. The last instalment of 11 rolls of micro- 
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films of documents from the Jolm Rylands Library, Manchester, 
contain copies of several papers of Indian interest, viz!, Pitt’s Papers, 
Meh'ille Papers and family papers of Col. Bagshawe. 

In November 1951 the National Archives received from His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 51 rolls of microfilm copies of 
Parliamentary Papers on Indian and Eastern Affairs for the period 
1801-48. This is the first instalment of the micro-copies of the 
Parliamentary Pa{>ers which are being actptired to fill the lactinae in 
the series available in the Department. A gift of 42 publications and 
some old maps pertaining to the Portuguese Settlements in India has 
been received from the legation of India, Lisbon. 

'The Research Laboratory of the National Arcliives of India has 
l)ecn experimenting on the use of cellulose acetate adhesives in place 
of dextrine paste in repairing documents with tissue paper. It has 
been found that transparency obtained in such repairs is as good as 
in the case of chiffoning and is a marked improvement on that 
obtained with ordinary starch or dextrine paste. The documents 
repaired by this process do not deteriorate in strength. The Depart- 
ment has also developed a varnish suitable for the preservation of 
pencil writings, the main constituents of which arc cellulose acetate 
foil and ethylene dichloride. The Laboratory is also carrying on tests 
to measure the physical strength and chemical qualities of paper and 
ink with a view' to determining their suitability as materials for 
government records. This work has been undertaken by the Depart- 
ment on the recommendation of the l.ocal Records Sub-Committee of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission made at its meeting held 
in July 1951. 


Sfiorl Course in Archive Keeping 

The National Archives of India has instituted a short course in 
archi\’es for training .service personnel in the maintenance on .scientific- 
lines of record-rooms of the various Central Government agencies as 
w'ell as the State Governments. The object of this cour.se is to impart 
instruction in methods of archive-keeping which may be adoptecl by 
the record-owners concerned without incurring heavy costs. There 
will be two training .sessions during a year, each of three months’ 
duration, from 2nd January to 31st March and from 1st July to 30th 
September. The educational qualifications for the trainees have been 
fixed to suit the convenience of the Government Departments, Those 
who have attained the Matriculation standard can be admitted, but 
they must all be deputed by the Departments and Offices of the 
Central or State Governments where they are employed. The syllabus 
includes a course of lectures on archival economy, practical training in 
record administration, and intensive practical work in various processes 
relating to the preservation and repair of records. The first course 
begins from 2nd January, 1952. 
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The f’unjab Government Record Office, Simla 

I’hc Punjab (I) Government Record Office like many other 
archival repositories is faced with the acute shortage of space with 
increasing accumulation of materials placed in its custody The State 
Ciovernment cannot jiossibly do much to relieve the pressure on the 
small accommodation available for housing the records because of the 
impending transfer, within the next few years, of the Record Office 
along with other (iovernment offices to Chandigarh, the new capital 
of the State. 

During 19r)0, the Office made considerable progress in the varied 
aspects of its activities which are recorded in its Report for the year. 
The transfer of the old government records from the District Record 
Rooms to the Office is expected to be taken up very shortly. Efforts 
arc being made to acquire privately owned historical manuscripts as 
outright gifts or on loan on quasi-permanent basis. The cataloguing 
and press listing of the manuscripts and records in its custody is making 
a steady headway. 

The Office has recently published a monograph on “Lawrences 
in the Punjab’’ by Dr. N. M. Khilnani. 

Dr. G. L. Chopra, Keeper of the Records, retired in November 
19.51, after a meritorious .ser\ icc of more than a .score of years which 
included a long period of stewardship of the Record Office of the 
undivided Punjab. After partition he rendered yeoman service by 
organizing the new Record Office on .scientific lines within a very 
short period and inspite of the meagre funds available for the purpo.se. 
A veteran among India’s archivists. Dr. Chopra is one of the few 
archivists who devoted his life to the cause of the archival science. 

Mr. V. S. .Suri. sometime Lecturer in Hi.story at the Dayal Singh 
College, Lahore, joined the Punjab Go\ernment Record Office in 
1948 and is now its Keeper of Records. 


The Archives Department of FEPSU, Patiala 

The Archives Department of PEPSU was brought into existence 
with the formation of the Patiala and East Punjab States Union in 
1948. It is gratifying to note that within three years of the establish- 
ment of the Department, most of the records of the constituent 
states have been centralized at Patiala. The vernacular records of 
Kapurthala, however, still remain to be transferred to the Department 
as adequate space is not available. The accessions to the PEPSU 
Archives Department number approximately 8,71,000 files, of which 
a little over 7 lacs belonged to the defunct Patiala State Government. 
The Archives Department has thrown op>en to research scholars its 
contents of the date prior to 1901 and is giving all facilities to them. 
The Department has started the preparation of lists and catalogues of 
its holdings. The compilation of a Handbook will also be taken up 
ver\' shortly. It has recently publi.shed a volume entitled Patiala and 
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East Punjab States Union: Its Historical Background (PEPSU Archives 
Publication, No. 1) and will be shortly publishing A Bibliography of 
Patiala and East Punjab States. The Department is also collecting 
material for a ‘Geographical Dictionars- of the Union’. 

Professor Ganda Singh, formerly of the Khalsa Gollege, Amritsar, 
is now the Director of Archives. PEPSU (iovernment. A distinguished 
scholar of Sikh History, he is an old member of ihc Indian Historical 
Records Commission. 


The Centra! Record Office, Hyderabad. 

The Annual Report of the Daflar-e-Diwani Mai and Mulki 
Department (now named Central Record Office), Hyderabad, for 
1948-49 (Fasli year IS.’jS) reveals that the work of the Department was 
seriously dislocated for a considerable time on account of the shifting 
of the office from its old premises to Irani Manzil. 'I’lie present 
building does not afford ample space for properly I’iOusing the records 
in the custody of the Department. As jngirs have ceased to exist in 
Hyderabad and have been merged with the Dmani-llaqa, it is 
expected that the reference work in the Atiyat ((irants) and Maxoahir 
(Seals and Stamps) sections will be considerably reduced, and the 
Department will be able to devote greater attention to the preserva- 
tion, classification and publication of records. Considerable progress 
has already been made in the preparation of documents for publication, 
particularly in the Marathi Branch of the Historical Section. Among 
the recent accessions the most notable is the gift of about 1,000 
documents by the Rani Sahiba of Gangakhed. The Department 
expects to receive deposits of similar family records of other jagirdars 
and amirs in the State. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Hyderabad Record Office has 
thrown open all the records in its custody for purposes of bona fide 
research work. The Rules Regulating the Access of the Public to 
the Records which have been framed are based on those in force in 
the National Archives of India. 

Mr. Syed Ali, H.C.S., has succeeded Mr. Nasir-ud-Din Khan as 
the Director of Archives, Hyderabad Government. 


The Oris.sa State Archives, Bhuvaneswar 

The Office of the Orissa State Archives which came into 
being in 1949 and which was amalgamated with the Research Section 
of the Education Department on 1st April, 1950, has now been 
established at Bhuvaneswar, the new capital of the State. Mr. S. C. 
De has been appointed Curator of the Archives and is now engaged 
on the organization of the Central Record Office. During 1950-51 the 
non-current records of the Cuttack Collectorate were transferred to 
the Archives and it is planned to place in the custody of the Office 
all non<urrent records from the various Departments and district 
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offices of the State. The State Government is also considering the 
{Mjssibility of constructing at Bhuvaneswar a suitable building for 
housing its old records. 

I'he Curator of Archives is also authorized to inspect the non- 
current records in the Divisional and District record rooms. 

The Records Department, West Bengal 

'Ehe Government of West Bengal has appointed Mr. Bishnu Pada 
Sarkar as Keeper of Records in succession to Mr. Sankar Nath Dutt, 
who retired in December, 1951. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission 

The Government of India have apiwinted Dr. S. N. Sen, \'icc- 
Chancellor, University of Delhi, an Ordinary Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission in the vacancy caused by the death 
of Prof. C. .S. .Srinivasachari. Dr. Sen was Secretary' of the Commission 
from 1939 to 1949. Among others who have been recently appointed 
ordinary members on the nomination of State (Governments arc: 
Mr. Syed Ali, Director, Central Record Office, Hyderabad : 
Dr. M. H. R. Taimuri, Director of Archaeology' and Superior. 
Central Record Office, Bhopal ; Mr. B. P. Sarkar, Keeper of Records, 
Government of ^V^est Bengal ; Mr. S. C. De, Curator of Archites, 
(Government of Orissa and Mr. V. S. Suri, Keeper of Records, 
(Government of the Punjab. Several distinguished foreign scholars 
and archivi.sts have been appointed Corrcsiwnding Members of the 
Commission. They include: Prof. Eugenio Casanova, the veteran 
Italian archivist ; M. Charles Samaran, Honorary Director of the 
Archives of E’rance ; M. Charles Braibant, Director of the Archives of 
France ; Prof. Jean E'illiozat, Secretary, Societ<5 Asiatique, Paris : 
M. Julien Cain, Director of Bibliothcqtie Nationale, Paris ; 
Dr. D. P. M. Graswinckcl, Director of Algemecn Rijksarchief, The 
Hague : Dr. Maria Jurriaanse, Archivist of the Ministry of E'oreign 
Affairs of the Netherlands ; Mons. C. Tihon, Archivist-General of the 
Kingdom of Belgium ; and Dr. C. H. Philips, Professor of Oriental 
History, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

The Research and Publication Committee, 18th Aleeting 

The unsatisfactory state of affairs in the record rooms of the 
Ministries of the Government of India and Offices under their control 
was the principal subject of discussion at the 18th meeting of the 
Research and Publication Committee of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission held on 21st July, 1951 at Delhi. Dr. Tara Chand, 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India, presided. The 
Chairman in his preliminary remarks explained that as recommended 
by the Committee, at its 10th meeting held in March 1947, a 
questionnaire on the archival assets of the Government of India had 
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been circulated by the Ministry of Etlucaiion to all the Ministries of the 
Central Government and their Attached and Subordinate Ofliccs. 
The replies received during 1948-50 slunved that the full import of 
the questionnaire had not been understood and that the information 
supplied was far from stitisfactory. 'Fhe replies, howe^er, showed that 
the Departments were not provided with scientifically organized 
record rooms nof were the records kept under the (are of trained 
archivists. The Committee recommended to the (io\ eminent of India 
that a conference of Departmental representatives be held as .soon as 
jiossible with a \iew to discussing plans for remosing defects in the 
working of the Record Rooms of the Departments. It also recom- 
mended that the National Archives should prepare a pamphlet 
explaining in simple language what steps should be taken for the 
proper maintenance and jtreservation of records, ’iy another resolution 
the Committee recommended the ap|)ointment of trained archivists 
in the Record Rooms of the Ministries and Departments. 


I' hr l.oral liciords Stih-Cominillcc 

The Local Records .Sub-Committee of the Indian Historical 
Records C'ommission, as reconstituted in 1947, met for the first time 
on Llth Jul), 1951. Dr. 'Lara Calami. Educational Adviser to the 
(iovernmenl of India and c.v-o//ic?o Chairman of the Committc‘e, 
presided ; the other members jnesent being Dr. S. N. Sen, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Delhi, S. Fateh Sing, Deputy .Secretary 
to the Government of India, Ministry <jf Home Affairs, and the 
Director of Archives, Government of India (ex-oflicio Set retary). I'he 
Committee showed great (oncern over tin; unsatisfactory way in 
which records were kept in the various ministries and Departments of 
the (iovernment of India and the |)oor (|uality of paper and ink 
used in the making of public documents. It recommended that the 
Ciovernment of India should take steps to extend the Natiotial 
Archives of India building .so that all records of the Central Govern- 
ment, at least of a date earlier than 1941, could be housed there. Fhe 
Committee also observed that if the records were to be made available 
for research, lists of all these documents should be prepared as soon 
as possible. In order to ensure proper administration of records before 
their transfer to the National Archives of India the Committee 
recommended : 

(i) I'here should be record rooms attached to each Ministry and 
the Offices under their control and thc.se should be organised on 
.scientific lines. 

(it) Trained personnel, preferably those who have undergone a 
course of training in archive keeping at the National Archives of 
India, should be appointed to manage these re|msitories. 

(Hi) The Government of India .should authorize the Director of 
Archives to inspect the Central Government records in the custody 
of the various Ministries and their Attached and Subordinate Offices. 
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rile Committee also recommended that the Director of Archives 
should make proposals to the Government regarding the quality of 
pai>er and ink that should lie used for the making of government 
records of permanent im|X)rtance. 

I’hc Government of India has enlarged the membership of the 
Local Records Sub-Committee to include nominees of the Ministries 
of Home Affairs, W'orks Production and Supply, External Affairs, 
Defence and Finance. 


The PEPSU Regional Survey Committee 

I'hc Ciovernment of Patiala' and East Punjab States Union has 
set up a Regional Survey Committee with the Director of Archives 
as Chairman and the Professors of History in the various colleges in 
the Union as members. The newly appointed Committee will work 
in close co-operation with the Di.strict Survey Committees .set up earlier 
l)y the Government. 7’he Chairman has .supplied the members with 
lopies of proforma for collecting information about hi.storical docu- 
ments in private custody. It is hoped that discoveries of valuable 
manu.scripts will be made among the private collections of the notable 
families of the Union. 


'The National Library, Calcutta 

Since its transfer to the ‘Belvedere’ the National Library has 
entered a new pha.se of its development and is steadily working for the 
attainment of a status w'hich the national libraries of We.stern countries 
enjoy. The Library has received, during 1949-19.')!, gifts of o\er one 
lac volumes, including the valuable collection of about 80,000 volumes 
of the late Sir Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya donated by his sons. 4,295 
volumes of official publications belonging to the defunct Hyderabad 
Residency and the personal collection of the late .Sri Raindas Sen, an 
oriental scholar of Murshidabad, consisting of .S,476 volumes, are 
other notable gifts received by the Library. I'he per.sonal collection 
of the late Mr. Hari Nath De, a di.stinguished scholar of Bengal and 
sometime Librarian of the Imperial Library, has also been donated to 
the National Library. The \Ianu.scripts collection of the Library has 
been enriched by the gift from Sri Tripura Sankar Banerji of 
Upralui (Rewa) of 100 Sanskrit M.SS. of standard works on various 
subjects. 

To provide the readers with more detailed bibliographical in- 
formation the A.I...A. Code has been adopted by the I.,ibrary for 
cataloguing all publications in European languages. The Author 
Catalogue for the letter ‘M’ (European l^anguages) is now in the 
press. The Catalogue of Printed Books in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
Languages, Vol. I, covering letters A-G, has been published and the 
printing of the subseejuent volumes is in progress. The Library has 
also undertaken a long-term project of compilation of a bibliography 
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of basic publications on all aspects of Indian culture. It is being done 
in sections and the first section on ‘Indian Anthropoloirv’ has been 
compiled. 


INTERNATION.VI. 

/ he. Internttlional CouucH on Archix’cs 

I'he first annual meeting of the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Council on Archives, elected in August 1950, was held in 
London during 2-5 July, 1951. Present at the meeting were M. Charles 
Bmibant (France), President ; Dr. D. P. M. (iraswiiKkel (Netherlands), 
Vice-President ; M. Guy Duboscq (France), ‘FreJisurer ; Dr. Lester K. 
Born (IT.S.A.), Secretary General ; Sir Hilary Jenkinson (United 
Kingdom), M. Ciuslave \"aucher (Swit/crland). and Dr. Hector (iarcia 
Chuecos (Venezuela), Members. 

Among tlie matters discu.s.sed were: (1) the [)rotection of monu- 
ments, Avorks of art, and archives in times of war ; (2) the establish- 
ment of Ca)mmittees on Microphotography ; (5) tlie preparation of a 
new edition of Ouide International des Archwes to include also 
non-European countries and compilation of bibliographic studies 
which had becti recommended by the First International Congress of 
Archivists in 1950 ; (1) the ap|)ointmctit of the International Council 
oir Archives as the official consultative Ixrdy upon archives to 
UNESCO and (5) the publication of the Archwum , the international 
I'cview of archives, to be publi.shed by the Council. M. Andre Artonne. 
Honorary Librarian of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has 
been appointed Editor of the r eview and the Advisory Board of Editors 
consists of Sir Hilary Jenkinson. Dr. Graswinckel and Dr. Born. 
Presses Universitaires de France (108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris 
fie) have been entrirsted svith the publication of the journal. The first 
i.ssuc of the Archwum will be largely taken up with an account of the 
International Congre.s.s of Archivists held in Paris in August 1950. 

The next meeting of the Execirtive Boai’d of the Council will be 
held on 9-11 April, 1952 irt Washington D.C. and the Second Inter- 
national Congress on Ar chives is due at I’he Hagitc in 195.S. 


The International Federation of Documentation, 18th Conference, 

15-21 September, 1951 

The 18th Conference of the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation (FID) held in Rome, on 15-21 September 1951, was a 
representative gathering of those interested in improving documenta- 
tion services in both national and international spheres. The papers 
contributed by distinguished documentalists and librarians from 
different countries reflected the latest trends in the field of documen- 
tation. The application of Universal Decimal Classification figured 
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pioniinently in the discussions of tlic Conference and the following 
resolutions were passed on the subject: 

'Fhere should be one (and only one) authority for Universal 
Decimal Classification in each country ; preferably the national 
affiliate of FID ; if not, then the national standardizing body ; 
otherwise, some interested group or individual. 

Suitable multi-lingual editions of Universal Decimal Classi- 
fication should be published in the first instance using national 
abridged editions based on the standard Dutch abridgement. 

Sub-Committees should be established or re-established on 
Universal Decimal (Classification notation and similar problems, 
and for developing Uni\ers;d Decimal (Classification in public 
administration' and welfare, classification of materials, fire fighting, 
agriculture, (hemistry and chemical technology, and mechanical 
engineering. 

Regarding the standardization of microfilm and microfilming 
etjuipment, the Conference recommended that pending the adoption 
of .standards by the International .Standards Organization, strip-film 
should be limited in length to 23 cm., and roll film should be conve- 
niently divisible into strips of this length. It was also re.solved that 
the Council of the International Federation for Documentation 
should submit to UNESCCO a plan for study and re, search in format 
and dimension of microcopies with A view to standardization and to 
the improvement of reading apparatus. Further survey and experi- 
ments should be conducted through FID regarding the use of micro- 
copies, further development of apparatus, if necessary, and advice to 
users as to other technical methods. Fhe Conference recommended 
the use of the following terms: micro-co])), microHlm, micro fiche and 
micro-card. 

The FID, in another resolution, called upon the International 
.Standards Organization to draft standards for bibliographic citation 
including («) simple standard for citation and (b) a more elaborate 
standard for bibliogra])hic work. It was of opinion that International 
Standards Organization should also consider the .standardization of abs- 
tracts, including in particular their format and bibliographic prc.senta- 
tion. Another recommendation related to the taking up of a general 
study of classification .systems in use with a view' to co-ordination. 

As regards the training of documentalists, the Conference felt 
that there should be .separate .schools for librarians and clocumenta- 
lists wherevc'r the need was felt, and that regional .schools .should be 
dcsignatcxl to serve particular geographic areas. FID .should invite 
its member nations to take steps to recognize documentation as a 
profession and to make preparation for an international agreement 
on its exercise. 

'I’hc Conference called u|X)n academic institutions to publish 
and exchange theses and recommended that scholarly productions, 
when not published, should be listed in appropriate analytical biblio- 
graphies, with the location of the manuscript designated. 
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Mr. Arne Moller of Denmark, has been elected President of the 
Federation and its 19.’)2 meeting will be held in Copenhagen. 

'J'fir United N(dion\ I.ihraty, AVic York 

The United Nations Head<piaricrs Library has been shifted from 
Lake Success to its jx.-rmancnt site at 42nd Street and First Avenue, New 
York. The report for the year lO.'iO-.^l gives the .story of the removal. 
acqui.sitions and the progress in its bibliographical programnte 
(including the completion of 27 volumes of the Check List of United 
Nations Documents, 194()-194‘)). and the continuance of United 
Nations Do< uments Index. Carl M. Milam who was apixtinted 
Director of N. Libraries in 194S ictircd in the summer of HP)!). 
Edouard Reitnian succt:cding him as Acting Director. 

The Anglo-American Conference of Historians 
July 0 to H, 

Tlie fifth Anglo-American Conference of Historians met at the 
Institute of Historical Research, University of Loudon, from 9th to 
1 1th July, 19.51. This was the Hrst plenary meeting of the Conference 
since 193(). Among 310 delegates who were registered there were 88 
representatives of the American Universities aiul learned societies and 
40 from the Commonwealth countries, besides members from Creat 
Britain. The Conference was the biggest as.scmbly of historians to 
meet in U.K. for many years. 

Fhere were 20 .sectional meetings of the C^onference de.ding with 
Ancient History, Medieval European, Medieval English, Modem 
European, Modern English, and Colonial and Aineiitan Hi.story. 
7’he general meetings were addre.ssed by Sir Raymond Evershed, 
Ma.ster of the Rolls, by Prof. L. B. Namier and by Sir Frank Stenton, 
who spoke on ‘History and Law’, ‘Collective Rc.search’ and ‘’Ehe 
History of Parliament’ re.spectively. 

An exhibition of .selected historical works, published in Creat 
Britain since the war, was also held at the time the Conference met 

in London. . , i , 

An interim Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held 
at the Institute of Historical Re.search from 10th to 12th July, 19.52. 


CEYLON 

The Ceylon Historical Manuscripts Commission 

The Ceylon Historical Manuscripts Commission was set up in 
February 1931 with the following objects: 

(1) to inquire into the existence of unpublished manuscripts in 
the possession of private persons and institutions calculated to 
throiv light on the civil, ecclesiastical, literary or scientific history of 
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the Island and give advice as to the housing and keeping of valuable 
papers and the repair of any that may be in a state of decay ; 

(2) to make recommendations as to the housing and preserving 
of public records and how to make them easily accessible and readily 
available in order to facilitate and encourage research ; and 

(3) to make recommendations regarding the translation and 
publication of unpublished documents. 

The Third Report of the Commission which has been recently 
published (September 1951) tells in detail how the Commission has 
been endeavouring to fulfd its objectives. I’he members of the Com- 
mission have ascertained the whereabouts of important materials by 
j)ersonal visits to various areas inspite of the fact that they arc busy 
men with other %vhole time occupations. The work of the Commis- 
sion was completely dislocated during the last wav because many of 
the members were engaged on war effort. The Report as it now 
appears covers mostly the period 1931-.38. 22 of its 28 Appendices 

embody the results of the .search made during this period by its mem- 
bers for historical documents in jnivatc custody, some of which are of 
prime importance for the history of the Island. The members of the 
O)mmi.ssion also examined records in the outstation courts to advise 
regarding their proper preservation. 

Appendix XXV of the Report, covering 58 pages, consists of 
Calendars of more than 500 documents examined by the Commission. 
A very interesting note (Appendix XXVIII) by the Assistant Archivist 
of the Ceylon Government Archives Department, relates to the pro- 
gi'ess made in the cataloguing of the British Records of Ceylon, of 
which there are aljout 11,500 bundles and volumes for the period 
prior to 1885. These include Minutes of the Executive and legisla- 
tive Councils, Despatches to and from the Secretary of State, Corres- 
pondence, Indexes, etc. The system of arrangement of records 
followed in the office is based on the original organization of the 
Archives. 

Professor S. A. Pakeman is the Chau'man of the Commission, and 
Mr. J. H. O. Paulusz, Archivist to the Government of Ceylon, is its 
Secretary. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

The Public Record Office, London 

The growing administrative activities of the Public Record 
Office, London, and the consequential delay in the implementation 
of its editorial schemes are echoed in the llhh Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, 1950 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1951) which has just come to us. The volume of public records 
has enormously increased, and new functions, such as the care of 
external and intermediate repositories have been added to the respon- 
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sibilities of the Department ; but there has not been a proportionate 
increase in the staff. The Consultative Committee of Historians 
called the attention of the Master of the Rolls to this disparity between 
administrative work and editorial work at its meeting held in 
December 1950 and recommended the employment of adequate staff 
for the expeditious execution of editorial and publication work of the 
Office in the interest of historical studies in the country. 

Among the important acquisitions of the Public Record Office 
during 1950 were the records of the Foreign Office including 
Confidential Print (1942-47) and Embassy and Consular Archit/es 
from twelve countries. Of the latter, largest in bulk were correspon- 
dence from Uruguay (1823-1901). Fhe records of the Colonial and 
Dominion Offices for 1932 and 1933 were also received by the Office. 
The National Coal Board has transmitted a small collection of Deeds 
(1548-1850), this being the first transfer of their records to the Public 
Record Office. Some \'alual)le additions have also been made to the 
Colchester Papers and Balfour Papers by gifts received during the 
year. 

During 1950 five volumes of record publications of the Office 
appeared, including Calendar of Fine Rolls, Vol. XX ; Calendar of 
State Papers, Spanish, Vol. XII ; and Calendar of Treasury Books, 
Vol. XXII (Part II), and Vol. XXIV (Part II). The printing of 
several other volumes has also been completed. I'hc Office has 
issued in processed form a fresh edition of Summary of Records 
comprising some 306 folio pages. The Summary, which was started 
in 1901, is revised from time to time and is intended to show the 
latest condition of the records in the repository. In it groups of 
records have been placed in the alphabetical order of the descriptive 
titles and it gives the covering dates of each class and the number of 
papers contained therein. This work furnishes a survey of public 
records such as does not exist in any other National Archives. 

The Guide to the Public Records of which Part I appeared in 
1949 is to be followed by the publication of a comprehensive 
Summary of the Records in the Public Record Office, probably in 
four parts. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commission — 

Lincoln's Inn Exhibition 

One of the most significant exhibitions held in England during 
the Festival Year 1951, was that of Notable Documents from Private 
Archives arranged by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 
collaboration with the British Records Association. I'his was the first 
occasion when some of the most historic and beautiful privately 
owned documents were a.ssembled in a national exhibition. Its 
venue was the Old Hall of the Lincoln’s Inn in London. The 
exhibits, numbering 160, were on view from 25th June to 7th July, 
1951. 
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The nucleus of the exhibition was the bulk of papers loaned 
to the British Records Association by various owners in 1936 and 
1937 for display at its annual meetings. All the .selected documents 
came from England, and nothing pertaining to Wales, Scotland or 
Northern Ireland was shown. The choice was also limited to archiscs 
which are in private ownership whether of individuals or institutions. 
The records of the local authorities as well as of the C^hurch were also 
excluded from the scope of the exhibition. 7’he papers on view 
concerned a period of over eight centuries ; the earliest exhibit was 
a Deed of the Empress Maud, dated 1142, belonging to the King’s 
College, Cambridge. Among the varied documents w'cre Q)urt Rolls, 
Accounts, Surveys, Deeds, \VMlls, Private CorresjX)ndcnce, Diaries, 
Minute Books, Ledgers, Inventories, Ma]>s and Plans, to name a few. 
The exhibits were selected partly for their historical importance and 
partly for their spectacular value. I’hey furnished a clear idea about 
the richness and variety of documents owned by private individuals 
as well as in.stitutions. A few items of Indian interest were also dis- 
played, including a farnian from the titular Mughal Emperor granting 
to C.harlcs Warre \Ialet a inansah of 6,000 zat and 6,000 sawar. 

A catalogue of the exhibition giving a brief description of the 
documents displayed and their historical significance was published 
on the occasion. .Sir Hilary Jenkinson, Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records of England, contributed to it a valuable Inlroductiott explain- 
ing the .scope of the exhibition. 


The India Ofjice Library, London 

In his annual report for the year ending 31st March, 19,51, the 
Librarian of the India Office Library says that the microfilming of 
the l.ibrary’s unique or otherwise important oriental manu-scripts has 
made .so much progress that the whole project is likely to be completed 
during the next two or three years. During the year, 361 manusirripts 
and about 1,400 manuscript fragments w'ere microfilmed on about 
five thousand feet of 35 mm. film. All manuscripts considered worth 
copying in the C',entral Asian (Khotanesc. Kuchean, Nam, San,skrit and 
rifietan), Jaina .Sanskrit, Malayalam, Marathi. Sinhalese, and Tamil 
Collections ha\e now fieen microfilmed. It has been decided to 
publish in the Oriental Studies, is.sued by the A.s,sociation of British 
Orientalists, particulars of all the manu.scripts microfilmed by the 
Library, lire Library can supply at moderate rates positive micro- 
films and also enlarged prints from microhlms, of the manuscripts 
already microcopied. 

The Lifirary exj^ects to publi.sh four Catalogues of its Malayalam 
and Pali books and of Malayalam and Sinhale.se Manuscripts during 
1951-52. Section II of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Books is in the press 
and two further .sections of this work are planned to be published. 
The Guide to the India Office Library, compiled by the Librarian, 
is also expected to be issued during 1952, 
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rhc AIuM'inn, Lundou — Xcawlkilwr 

Library Microfilm Atim'xc 

Through tlie generosity of the Rockefeller Eoundation of Ne^^' 
York the Britisli Museum tvas able to undertake some time ago a 
project of microfilming its Newspaper Library and to transfer tti 
storage volumes of old newsj)aj>ers. The Foundation had )>ro\idcd 
the microfilming etpiipment including five cameras and several read- 
ing machines. To facilitate this work, the Mitiistry of \Yorks has now 
provided a microfilm studio on the site of the destrosed wing of the 
Museum at Colindale. According to the present arrangements, all 
newspapers (except London ticwspapcrs of a date prior to 1800) will 
continue to he available for study at (’olindale : those which have 
been microfilmed will be constilted on film. It is expected that tilti- 
mately accommodation for consultation of mitrofilm copies of new.s- 
papers will be made in the main reading room of the Museum 
I.ibrarv at Bloomsburv. 


The Xatioiial (iailcry, London 

Profiting l)y their experieiue of war-time hotising of their 
intalttable tollettion of jtaintings tlie I rustees of the National 
flallery. London, ha\e started on a projett of air-conditioning the 
(iallery. It was found that the pictures had remained well preserved 
for a period of five >ears dttring which they were in an air-conditioned 
slate qttarry whett; a relative htimiduy of .’iS per (<;nt and temperatttre 
of (}.S°F were (onstanlly maintained. When the collection was trans- 
ferted to London after the end of the Wai, the i)ittures began to 
suffer from blistering, waiping and cnicking owing to the non- 
conclitioned <haracter of the storage jdace. I lie new' project, in its 
experimental stage, envisages the air-conditioning of only one room 
and, after the necessary ex|>erience has been gained, five more rooms 
will be similarly conditioned. I'he design of the air-conditioning plant 
installed for the first room is based on the well-establishcxl pattern of 
the filtration of fresh air, mixed with rc‘t:irctilated air. The air 
leaving the plant is cleaned by filters, given the reciuired amount of 
moisture and warmed to the desired degree for the welfare of the 
pictures as well as the comfort of the visitors. The conditioning 
apparatus has been designed for automatic regulation and it provides 
a temperature of fi.'ioF with air at f>8 per cent relative humidity 
throughout the year. 

Modern artificial light has also been installed in the same room. 
It is made up of both fluctrescrent tube lighting and filament lamps 
which together produce a natural light of 15-20 ft. candles intensity. 
Since the room gets filtered air the pictures do not require glass 
fronts to protect them from dirt. This helps to eliminate the problem 
of reflections in lighting. 
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GOLD COAST 
Gold Coast Archives 

Dr. Freda Wolfson's note on “Hi.storkal Records on the Gold 
Coast” (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 
1951) gives an insight into the state oil official as well as private 
archives of the (iold Coast which had hiitherto remained neglected, 
as in many other colonial territories. Xiie Government of the Ciold 
Coast has now set np its Archives Department under an African 
Archivist who had his training at the Public Record Office, London. 
The Archivist has begun to collect at Accra, the capital, official 
records from ail over the territory and to sort and classify them. He 
is also concerned with the preservation of documents. A proposal 
has been made to the (iovernment for the construction of a suitable 
building for the safe keeping of records. 

Most of the records of the (iold Coast belong to the last quarter 
of the Nineteenth century, tliovigh there are a few papers of earlier 
dates. Important among them are the following: — (1) despatches 
which passed between tlie (iovernor and the Secretary of State for 
C’.olonies beginning from about 1850, but available in full after 1880 : 
(2) local correspondence (from 1875 onwards) between Ciovernincni 
officials and individuals and between (iovernmcnl and district 
offices ; and (.S) district records in the main towns, the earliest of them 
being dated 1869, There are also available some private business 
records which form \aluable source material for the history of the 
Gold Coast. 


(iERMANY 

The Coburg Archives — ihteen Victoria Exhibition 

\ ‘Queen Exhibition’ was held this year at Coburg to comme- 
morate the 50th annivensiiry of the death of Queen Victoria and the 
C,entenary of the (ircat Exhibition which owed so much to the Queen 
and the Prince Consort. The di.splay was arranged at Ehrenburg, the 
ducal town residence at Coburg, and among the exhibits were a large 
number of items from the archives of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-C^otha 
at Coburg. Materials had also been collected for the exhibition from 
public and private collections, above all from Amorbach, the seat of 
the Dukes of l.einingen and for many years the residence of the 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen Mother — herself a Coburg princess — 
and from the descendants of Prince Albert’s mentor and adviser, 
Baron Stockman. 'Ehe documents from the Coburg archives were all 
of prime importance, and among them were the marriage contract 
between Victoria and Albert bearing the signatures and seals of 
Palmerston, Melbourne and Russell, besides those of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and of Stockman, and \'^ictoria’s autograph letter 
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.iddiessed to the Duchess Alexaiidviua •){ Oobuvg, her sister-iii-law, 
written within a week of the Prince Consort’s death. At Coburg are 
preserved about 2.000 letters ol the Queen and also the original corres- 
pondence between Prince Albert and Duke Ernest II of Coburg in 
which the Prince Consort gave his brother a full account of his life 
in England. 


IJNH ED Sl'A l ES OF AMERICA 

I'Jir National Archti'cs and Rrcouls Sarxdcf. 

The National Historical Publications Connnission has issued a 
Preliminary Rejjort entitled "A National Program for the Publication 
of the Papers of Atnerican Leaders" (lOal. pp. 17). It gives in a 
summary form what has already been done regaiding the publica- 
tion of the private papers of eminent Americans and outlines a tenta- 
tive publication programme for tin* future. The C'-ommission has 
recommeiuled the editing and publication of papers of (it) notable 
Americans who made a mark not only in the political field but also 
in other fields such as industry, labour, sciemc. education, religion, 
literature and arts. 'Hu; actual editing work is not, however, to be 
done by the Publications Commission. It is to be entrusted to other 
public bodies, private organi/ations and individual .scholars. 

The latest attpiisitions of the National Archives includt; a manus- 
crij)t volunu' of (ieorge Washington's account of ex))enses as (>om- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the Continental Army. 1775-8.S, and retords 
relating to the Louisiana Purchase. ISO.Tl. transfcrrird from the 
rreasury Depart ment . 


Depart inent of Slate — Rexords Semite Centre 

'Flu* Dejjartment of .State of the II.S. (Government has established 
a Records Service (Gcntn; in Washington D.C;. with a capacity to keep 
.‘1.5,000 cubi<- feet of records. Lhe Centre is provided with a micro- 
film unit and a reference unit in addition to the staff for jwotessing 
and storage of records. It has also a study room for the use of govern- 
ment officials as well as private students. 

The liberal trend of the U.S. (iovernment’s policy regarding the 
availability of records for research .students is reflected in the State 
Department's Regulation, dated 4th January, 1951. By this the 
Department’s records, prior to 1st January, 1926, have been thrown 
open to the general public. Ehe terminal date of the open period 
will be automatically extended by one year. The ten years period 
immediately following the ‘open jteriod’ will be regarded as ‘limited 
access period’ and the use of the records of this period will be confined 
to qualified researchers and other persons showing a legitimate need 
for the information requested. The records of the ‘close period’ 
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subsequent to the ‘limited access [x;riod’ arc not normally available 
to non-government researchers. 

The Library of Lotigrexs, Washinglon 

'I'he Library of Congress has taken special measures to give 
lasting protection to the Declaration of Independeme and the Consti- 
tution at the Shrine. A special ceremony in this connection was held 
on the Constitution Day, 17th .September. 19.51, when President 
rruman and the Chief Justice* Frederick M. Vinson were; present. 
At the recpicst of the Library the National Bureau of Standards took 
up some time ago an in\'estigation into the causes of deterioration of 
the documents and to devise methods for their elimination. It has 
evolved a process of sealing documents which eliminates all .sources 
of decay and jx;rmits the documents to be seen untlcM' safe and suffi- 
cient illumination. The enclosures in which the documents have 
been .sealed are made of insulating glass Avith bronze frames. The 
air, which contains ox)gcMi and impurities that are harmful to parch- 
ment and ink, has been expelled, and humidified helium, an inert 
gas in which moulds and insects cannot live, has been introduced. To 
offset temperature changes that might increase the controlled amount 
of humidity inside the enclosure's, a special backing paper of pure 
cellulo.se has been put behind each parchment to absorb moisture. 
The new lighting in the shrine which has also been designed by the 
National Bureau of .Standards eliminates about 9S per cent of the 
blue, violet, and idtra violet light that was found to be very harmful 
to parchment and ink. 

The papers of John (^.ampbell Merriam. a distinguished pale- 
ontologist and educationist ha\e been pre.sented to the Library. Fhey 
fill 2.‘17 boxes, and include, in addition to his general ( orresj)ondence 
h>r l920-.‘58, correspondence <onnected with his work as Clhaiiman of 
the National Research Council. President of the (kirnegie Institution 
of W’a.shington, and Regent of the .Smithsonion Institution. Fhc 
American Academy of Arts and Letters has also deposited its valuable 
collection of manuscripts to make them more accessible to students 
than they have been before. I'hey mosih contain I9th century 
manuscripts. 

Among the accessions of microhlms aie 2.2 reels of negative 
microfilm of notarial rt'cords in the Archivo de Slato di (ienoa. These 
unpublished notarial cartularies of the 12th and 13th centuries will 
throw a new light on the legal iransjictions of that age. 


PRESERX A I ION AND PHOTODl!PLIC:Al ION 

’J'lic Pr(\<ienialion of Unstable Paper 

An old procc.ss for the treatment of unstable paper is the subject 
of a note by W. H. Langwell in the 1950 Michaelmas issue of 
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Archives, the Journal of the British Records Association. This 
method of cleaning and strengthening old paper, which has been 
in use in England for many years, consists in stdijecting the j)apev 
for about an hour to a warm bath of 1 per cent solution of }x>tassium 
permanganate, bleaching it in a bath of dilute sulphumus acid, 
washing it thoroughly in plenty of water, aiul re sizing it in a warm 
gelatine solution. Nfr. Langwell thinks that this old puness of 
preserving unstable paper can give, after sliglit modifications, more 
certain and reliable results than lamination with cellulose acetate. 
“The original intention of the permanganate and sulphurous acid 
baths was to remote stains and discolouration from sound paper but 
it is now believed that this treatment neutralizes to some extent the 
chemical instabilitt caused by the unsaturated substances, which occur 
in [)aper containittg mechanical wood pulp, and heavily sized with 
rosin-alum size. I’hese substances are not only themselves unstable, 
but may transmit their instability to other constituents of the paper 
and even to cellulose acetate used for lamination.” The old process, 
according to Mr. Langwell, can rem.ne to a great extent chemical as 
well as mechanical instability of paper, gelatine acting both as a 
chemical and itiedianical stabiliser. Oti the other hand cellulose 
acetate acts merely as att adhesive atid is not so effective as gelatine. 
The author has also discussed the difficulties regarding the application 
of this old method atid suggests that it can be sitnplified for "routine” 
j)urposes to a simple gelatine- bath, leasing the more comjdicatcd 
treatment for veiy diflicult or special cases. Experimcaits are now 
being carric-d out to establish the suitability of this old method of 
rehabilitating doc iimc-nts and further results arc- awaited with 
interest. 


Oherking of '! .eat her Rot' 

Jerome S. Rogers, Head of Hides, 'Fanning Materials, and 
Leather Division, Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Philadelphia, has announced the dis' 
covery of nesv methods of stopping ‘red rot’ or acid deterioration 
common to most book-binding leathers. The experiments carried out 
in his laboratory have showai that alum-retanned leather is an effective 
resistent to these deteriorations. 


'Fhe Contoura Document Cofner 

A simple and inexpensive device for making copies of documents 
has been developed by Frederick G. Ludwig, Head of the Photo- 
graphic Department of the Yale University Library. This new photo- 
copving machine, named "Contoura Document Copier” will go a long 
way in meeting the requirements of research workers and small 
libraries which cannot afford to install expensive photographic 
equipment. The device is truly |>ortable. weighing only 4 lbs., and 
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fits in a brief case or a table drawer. It can be used anywhere and 
needs no dark room ; ex{>osures can be made under normal artificial 
light, riie Contoura can make copies in size upto x 14". 

'Ehe new device consists of a simple metal box, about 10 inches 
long, 8 inches wide, and 2 inches deep. One half of the top longi- 
tudinally is in the form of a metal mirror. On the lower face of the 
Contoura are two sheets of plastic forming a hag which can he inflated 
(forming an air cushion) to allow the camera to adjust to the contour 
of a book. Hence the name “Contoura". 

The device works on the jninciple of the ‘reflex’ copier and the 
copying operation is very simple. A sheet of Contoura photographic 
paper is placed over the document or the page of a volume to be 
(opied. ’Fhe (jontoura with the plastic hag inflated is placed on the 
sheet of the paper and is pressed down slightly. An exjjosure of 10 
to 20 seconds is made according to the type of photographic paper 
used attd also to some extent according to the colour of the material to 
he copied. 'The processed photograph gives a negative (white on 
black) copy which can he read by using the reading mirror on the 
hack of the Contoura. Direct reading positive prints can also be 
made by re-photographing with the Contoura. 

The device which is priced at S39-0 can he had from Me.ssrs. 
K. (i. I.udwig Associates, Woodbrklge. Clonn.. U.S.A. 


Naxv Ver.satilc Microfilui Unit 

The first all-pur{x)se microfilm machine. Dual Film-a- Record, is 
announced by Remington Rand Inc. It copies l)oth sides of a 
dot ument simultaneously, or one side only on Ih mm. or .‘1.5 mm. film, 
photographing upto .500 chetiues or 12.5 feel of p.rpei a minute. It 
can microfilm across the width of film, dodiments with printed areas 
upto Tl| inches wide, copying two sides at once, using .5.5 mm. film. 
The machine is etjuipped with an automatic counter which records 
the number of documents photographed. A ‘color-stat’ device permits 
filming sheets of varying colour with uniform claritv and background 
densitv. 


New MicroJUm Reader.'^ 

Remington Rand Inc. has also placed in the market a new handy 
and low cost |X)rtablc microfilm reader for using both 16mm. and 
35 mm. films. The machine along with the carrying case weighs 
only 17 lbs. and projection can be obtained on desk lop or on tvall 
for group reading. It has both 17x and 23x magnifications and can 
be used without darkening the reading area. Facsimile prints can 
also be made within a few' minutes with this machine. 

A new low' cost Recordak Film Reader (Model MPE) especially 
designed for libraries has been announced. It is extremely compact 
w'eighing only 50 lbs. and can fit on a de.sk top. It has a fixed 
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magniHcation ratio 19 to J, especially suitable for reading newspaper 
pages photographed at reduction ratios of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1. 

Diebold’s latest contribution to inicroHltn users is the “UniNersal 
Microfilm \'iewer (Model 92-02)’. This reader has a magnification 
range from 18x to 'Hix and the screen si/.e is 11x14 inches. The film 
can be made to mo\e in eitfier direction at sjteeds ranging from very 
slow upto 100 feet in 20 seconds. All controls are cont eniently located 
below the screen. 
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SIR WILLIAM FOSI ER 


^IR VV^ILLIAM FOS'I'ER, the forcniosi authority on early Indo- 
^^liritish history ami one of the leading archivists of the present 
cctitury, flied in London on 11 May 1951, at the age of eighty-seven. 

He was horn on 19 Nosetnher 1S()3. the son of the late William 
Foster of the Inland Rcsenue Department. yVfter graduating from 
the lhnver.sity of London, lie entered the servite of the India Office, 
in September 18H2. as a setontl class derk, and served there for forty- 
five years. He became Assistant Registrar in 1901 and ro.se to the 
position of Registrar and Superintendent of Records iti 1907. On 
retirement from tiie latter |)ost in 192‘1 he was apjiointed as Historio- 
grapher. a jK)st which was specially ert'ated for him. He resigned from 
the India Oflice in Detemlier. 1927. 

Sir W illiam never served outside the Record Department of the 
India Oflice. having devoted the best part of his life to the study of 
its valuable' retord collections. He worked with industry and zeal 
and made a uniciue contribution to the history of the East India 
Caimpany in its early class and to that of Britain's relations svith 
India and the East in the 17th centtir). .All the Press Lists of the 
India Office Records were printed during his sersice with the Deparl- 
metit and it ss'as he svho compilc'd the (iiiide lo the India Office 
Records /()0(>-hS5iS' which will remain a model for all re jiosi lories 
undertaking the compilation of a s:itisfactor) handbook to their 
contents. His work as Editor of Letler.s Received hy Ihe East India 
('.onifianv ir>l5-17 (f Vols.) and English Factories in India /6/<S’-/66‘> 
(LS V'ols.) is well-known to all students of modern Indian history. 

I he publication of his (Catalogue of the India Office Rictures, of 
svhich live editions sverc; published and his British Artists in India 
1760-! S20 earned for him svorld-wide recognilioti as the giealcst 
authoritv on the Indo-Biitish hi.storical paintings, and svhen the 
(^uecai X'ictoria Memorial Hall svas founded in Calcutta, his advice 
was frecjuently sought by Lord Cur/.on and Sir Evan C.otton, in matters 
connected with the organisation of its exhibition rooms. 

Sir ^V'illiam Foster was closely connected with the Hakluyt 
Societv and was its Honorarv Secretary from 189.1 to 1902 and its 
President from 1928 to 1915. He etlitcd for it as many as nine 
\olumes on early travels in the Ea.st and rendered assistance and 
advice in a most generous manner for other publication projects. He 
rendered a great service to the .Society by compiling Hints to Editors, 
a modest but invaluable brexhure for the use of the Editors of the 
Society’s publications. 

Among his other publications which deserve notice, arc: The 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mughal 
161‘>-I^ : The Journal of John Jourdain, 1608-17 : Early Travels in 
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India, 1 58 >-1617 ; I he hast India House ; John ('.onifiany ; hiigland's 
Quest of Eastern Trade ; Doxenings History of the Indian M aks ; The 
Travels of Thomas Herbert in Persia. l627-lo'0 ; Hamilton's Nem 
Account of the East Indies ; The I'rax’els of John Sandeison in the 
Lciiant, 1584-1602 ; The I'oyagrs of (. '.attain Hest to the East Indies, 
1612-14 ; The Voyages ol Sir Hetny Middleton' : .iiul The lied Sea 
in 1700. 

rhc services oi Sir William Foster were reto^lli/ed l)y the British 
Government in a fitting mannei. He was made a G.l.K, in HH.'l aiul 
knighted in 192.'). He was a Gorre-sponding Memiter ol the Indian 
Historical Records Ciommission since I9.S0 and took at live inleiesi in 
its work. His death has cansed an ineparal)le loss to historical 
scholarship in the Gommonwealth ami to the wotltl ol Indologv. 

•X « # #■ 


PROFESSOR G. S. SRINIVASAGHARI 

r r IS with proloinul regret that we have to recoitl hert; the death 
■^of Professor G. S. Srinixasachari at Madras on 29 Angnsi 19.51, at 
the age of sixty-otie after a brief illness. 

Born in a distinguished family of .Smith .Xrtol. Pn)l. Srinixasachavi 
reteixed liis early education at the Pachaiyapi)a High .Sch<K)l, Ghidani- 
baram. He graduated from Pachaiyaj)j)a Gollege. Madras, xvith 
tli.stinction. In 1909 he jointx! the staff of tlie same Gollege as 
Lecturer in History, and serxc'd there xvith zeal and dexolion for a 
period of 22 years. In 19.^1 Ite xvas appointed to the Ghair of History 
and Politics in the ncxvly establishe*! .\nnamalai Ihhxersily. On his 
retirement from there, in 1910. Prof. .Srinixasat liari became the Prin- 
cipal of Raja Dorai Singam Memorial G.ollege, Sixaganga (South India). 
Later, during 1950-51, he xvas the Principal of Pachaiyappa Gollc'ge at 
Gonjeexaram xvhich po.st lie reliiupiishc.-ci only a few xveeks before his 
death. 

In spite of a heaxx schedule of feacliing vxoik Piof. .Srinix'asac Iiari 
xvas actixelx engaged in research and writing of historical books. He; 
contributed substantially to the .study of modern Indian hi.story and 
published ,sc-vcral xvorks of excellence, \mong his notexvorthy pro- 
ductions arc: (P History of Madras, (2) History of dinger, (.‘1) Diary 
of Anandaranga Pillai and (4) Vignettes ol the Walajahi Dynasty. He 
edited Volume IV of Fort William — India House dorrcspondence in 
‘I’hc Indian Record .Scries’ xvhich xvill be published by the National 
Archives of India. He also contributed a large number of articles on 
xarious subjects to historical journals and periodicals of India. 

Prof. Sriniva.sachari richly deserved honours from the Govern- 
ment as xvell as from non-official bcwlics. He xvas made Rao .Saheb in 
1935, Rao Bahadur in 1942 and Dexvan Bahadur in 1946. The Indian 
History Congress elected him its General President in 1941. He xvas 
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President of the History Section of the Indian Oriental Conference in 
1940. 'Fhc French India Hi.storical Society of Pondicherry conferred 
on him the distinction of Honorary Life Membership. He was 
closely connected with the Indian Historical Records Commission as 
a Corresponding Member from 1926. In 1942 when the Commission 
was reconstituted he became one of its five Expert Members. He w-as 
the Convener of the Madras Regional Records Survey Committee, and 
did valuable work in bringing to light several unknown historical 
manuscripts and documents. 'I’hc Government of India recently 
apf>ointed him on the Committee for compilation of the History of 
the Indian Freedom Movement. He was a.ssociated with ‘ Fhe Journal 
of Indian History’ for a long time, and was a member of its Editorial 
Board since 19.41. In 19.50, on the occasion of his 61.st birthday, he 
was presented with a (atmmemoration V’olume b) his students, 
co-workers and other admirers. .Many Universities in India also 
honoured the late Professor by inviting him to delixer special lectures 
under their auspices. 

Professor .Srinivasat hari was a truh amiable man and he possessed 
in abiuidante the rare gift of humility. Wherever he went he made 
lasting friendships ; and students ami colleagues held him in high 
esteem, and will remember with gratitude his unselfish devotion, 
friendline.ss and helpfulness. His untimeh death has dealt a severe 
blow to historital scholarship in India and has left a void in the 
educational field which it will be dillicult to fill for a long time. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


A Ciuide to the Records in the Corporation of London Record Opice 
and the Guildhall Library Atuniment Room by Philip E. Jones 
and Raymond Smith (I,ondon. English I universities Press, l.td. ; 
|)p. VI 1-203 : Price 20sh.) 

C.orporation of London is to be uarmly congratnlaied for 
aiTanging for the publication of a comprehensive and authori- 
tative Guide to the records preserved in th<‘ two repositories of the 
city--the Corporation's Record OHicc and the (>uiidhall Library 
Muniment Room. Ihe archives of the (’or|X)ration extending over 
a period of nearly a thousatid years are regarded, on account of their 
antitpiity and continuity, as the most complete and valuable .series 
of mnnici|)al records av'ailable totlay. Tbe historical materials in the 
(iuildhall Library, consi.sting of reconls and pajxas other than tho.se of 
the (a)rporation but arising within the city, have long been known to 
be a rich mine of information on the city’s colourful past and the life 
of the people inhabiting it during the mitldle ages and the mtKlern 
times, riie publication of the Guide will go a long way in fulfilling 
the needs of the research students. 

The book, as the title indicates, consi.sts of two parts relating tf> 
the two repositories whose functions since 194S have been clearly 
demarcated by the Library Committee of the C-orjx)ration. 'The 
archives in the Record Office are confined to documents relating to the 
administrative, legal and financial activities of the Coi jxiration only. 
The.se records are e,ssentially “a natural accumulation” rc.sulting from 
its manifold activities. The first hundred pages of the btiok are 
devoted to the listing of these documents, according to their prove- 
nance. The series of the City’s Charters and Letters Patent begin with 
the famous Charter of William the Conqueror and the minutes of the 
administrative as.semblies commence in 1275. Among the legal records 
the Husting deeds and wills and plea rolls are available from 1252. 
rhe rolls and files of the Mayor’s and Sheriff’s Courts also begin from 
the thii'teenth century. 'Lhe financial records have survived from the 
seventeenth century . Among these archives are also to be found some 
valuable custumals of the city, of the 13th and 14th century, prepared 
by the Town Clerk, to serve as books of precedents for their succe.ssors. 
These illumine every aspect of medieval history of the city. The entire 
collection desaibed in the Guide is not merely of local interest, but 
fonns rich source material for the study of political, social, economic, 
ecclesiastical and legal histoi7 of the English people. 

The Corporation of London realizing the importance of private 
and business archives of individuals and bodies, have made adequate 
arrangement for safe deposit in the Guildhall Library of those papers 
which are relevant to the City’s history. It serves as the County 
Record Office for the City and since 1931 it is an approved repository 
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for manorial records. 'I'he second half of the Guide contains a sur\ey 
of llu; niaiti classes of these j)a|x*rs acejuired by gift or purchase or 
deposited on loan. 'The treatment of the more imjxtrtant groups - 
parochial records, wards records and records of city companies — is 
more detailed than that of papers of lesser historical value. It is 
interesting to learn that several of these records have come down in 
unbroken series from medieval times and are complementary to the 
ollicial archives available in the Record OHice. /Vmong the records 
of business and trading companies are a few items of Indian interest. 
Apart from bills and receipts pertaining to the Ea.st India C^ompany’s 
commercial transactions there are some important letters of Jonathan 
Duncan the Elder, recxmtly accpiired by the’ l.ibrary among the papers 
of John Michie. a Director of the Company. The records of societies 
ancl clubs and diaries and correspondence of incli\icluals also afford 
\aluablc material for the study of .social history. 

riie listing of the rc'cords has been very ably done and the pul)li- 
cation offers a norm for preparation of similar basic reference tools. 

I'he aim of the authc/is to produce a guide to sources ancl not a 
catalogue has been fully reali/ecl. The short introductions, preceding 
lists in clach sc'ction, .survey the main functions or scope of each depart- 
ment or institution the recoids of which are li.sic'cl. Ehe description 
of arc hives in the Rcrcnd Office follow the arrangement of the rcccmtly 
publi.shcal Origin, (din.sliluliou, /Vwcv.s and Diilir.s oj tin- Co) fmrution 
of London and this is of much use in understanding the nature of 
cliffcac-nt .series of rcrords in relation to the agencies which credited 
them. 

I he Guide is pro\iclecl with a useliil index which will enable the 
research workers to find with ea.se the items in which they atc' 
inteiTsted. 

\'. Jo.siii 

Annual Hejnnl on the i\alional Airhii>e.s and Records Seioiee jioni 
the Annual Refxnt of the Administrator of Genera! Seri'ices for 
the year endini>; June It), 7^50 (W'ashington. I'nited .States 
(icnernntent Printing Oflice. 19.51. pp. ,51-71). 

^HE National .Vrchivc's ancl Rc'cords Service which became a jwri 
of the newiv credited (General .Sersices Administration in 1949, as 
a result of Hoover Clommission’s recommendations. ha\e issued their 
first annual rejM>rt — a dispassionate apprais;d of work done during 
the year. 

'I'he need for more \igorous and efHcient sy.stem of records 
management in the Federal (mvernment was recognised for .some 
time and in 1943 \arious agencies inaugurated their own programmes 
differing in .scope and extent. But it was the Hoover Task Tone 
Refiort wdiich gave the ncxes-sary im]>etus and strong leadership and 
has tried to canalise the hesitant and unco-ordinated individual 
efforts into unifortn and scientific lines, by creating a Records Manage- 
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nient Division separate from the National Archives but within a 
single organizational entity now called the National Archives and 
Records Service. In order to emphasize on tlte i eduction of bulk of 
records a manual on the Dislxtsitiou of h'etU'ral Rrcords was published 
and tlie ({Uestion of disjxtsing of originals after they hatl been micro- 
filmed was also seriously considered. The authorities tery clearly 
realise that to reduce the bulk, one must strike at the \ery root and 
control records at their creation. I’o bring about economy in space 
attd personnel they recommend that of the hundreds of record centres 
and “substantial acctimulations” brottghl into e.xislence bv Federal 
agencies to cope with cinrent records. tlie\ should l)e amalgamated 
into about a clozen centres. 

It would not be |K)s.sible to judge and exaluate all the athiexe- 
ments of the (ieneral Services Admini.stration as detailed in its first 
Attnuul Report in this short review but it seems safe to conjecture 
that there is every prospect of (kSA bringing order and di.sripline in 
tile management of Federal Records, impioving their quality as well 
as curtailing their bulk and assuring the preserxation of those docu- 
ments that are of enduring value. 

Emphasis on the role of Records Management Division should 
not, howexer. obscure the fact that the National .An luxes has onerous 
functions to perform. Apart from appraisal and disjKisal of records, 
the .National .\rcliixes is res|K)nsible for accessioning, jireserving anti 
making available for the use of (iovernment and people the non- 
current records of the various federal agencies. I he holdings at the 
end of the fi.scal year amounted to 90H,8.52 cubic feet of records 
showing an increase of only about 2(i.0()0 cubic feet over last year’s 
total due to re-ex aluat ion and application of rigid standards of selec- 
tion. In addition to this, there xx'cre xaried .urruals of tnicrofilm. 
cartographic and audio visual records. 

I he preparation of reference media xvas gixen a great Itllip as 
is evident from the publication of a number of xolumes ditring the 
year. An unprecedented itndertaking in records de.scription was the 
production in two volumes of 1800 page, gitide — Federal Records of 
World War //. Preliminary I twentories of the Records of the United 
States Senate and revised edition of Your (ior/ernmenl’s Records 
in the S'afional Archives xvere also issued during the |)eriod under 
review. 

While it is difficult even to mention here items of impirtancc 
from the ajipendix on Franklin D. Roosevelt Library furnished at 
the end of the publication, the significance and importance of opening 
8.5% of the late President’s paj>er.s for 1910-'15, cannot be exaggerated. 

The all comprehensive nature of the Report indeed leaves 
nothing to be desired and that unusual power of adaptability of the 
National y\rt:hivc.s and Records Service to changing facets of organi- 
zational .set up is indeed worth admiring. Any one perusing this 
report would not help but be struck by this fact. 

Dh.xnwanti O. Kf.swani 
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Directory of Microfilm and Photocopying Services: Prepared by the 
International Federation for Documentation under the auspices 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. FID Publication No. 244 (The Hague, 1950 ; 
pp. 65.) 

^HE recent advances in the field of documentary reproduction 
techniques have made a significant contribution to international 
co-operation in the academic sphere. The publication of this 
Directory will be of great help to libraries, learned institutions and 
individual scholars who arc in need of microfilms or photo-copies of 
books and manuscripts from foreign re|X)sitories. The FID and 
UNESCO have rendered a signal service to the world of scholarship 
for making available in a handy form information about reproduction 
services which is hardly possible to get elsewhere. 

A casual perusal of the booklet clearly shows the divergences in 
the application of technical reproduction processes in different 
countries. It is only in a few countries like the Ignited States of 
America that such services are highly developed : in many countries, 
particularly in Asia, they are in their most rudimentary stage, if they 
exist at all. The compilers hope that the publication of the Directory 
will help wider use of documentary reproduction in the future. 

The publication under review contains lists of important refer- 
ence institutions and leproduction services in 84 countries, arranged 
according to the geographical .scheme of the Universal Decimal Classi- 
fication. An alphabetical index to countries is also provided at the 
end of the booklet to help reference to the guide. In countries where 
there are no reproduction services the list contains the addresses of 
one or two reference institutions — an important library or archives — 
who are likely to help in procurement of copies of books and manus- 
cripts available in a particular country. 

The Directory includes commercial as well as non-commercial 
services. The information a\ailablc about the former services may 
not be completely reliable in some cases. A firm of Netv Delhi which 
finds a prominent place in the publication is hardly known even to 
those who are actively engaged in documentary reproduction in this 
city. The prices given are those in effect in 1949. They can surely 
serve as a guide regarding the level of rates charged by reproduction 
services. 

As this is a preliminary edition, the compilers have invited com- 
ments and criticism, particularly in regard to the services omitted 
or the inaccuracies in the information gi\en, so that they may be able 
to issue a supplement to it. 'Though far from complete in its present 
shape, it will help very much the promotion of research work. 


V. C. J0.SH1 
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Selected Documents of Shah Jahan's Reign (HYdcrabad-Deccan, 
Daftar-i-Diwani, 1950; pp. xi + 2fi0.) 

Selected Documents of Shah Jahan's Reigti is a welcome addi- 
tuHi to the source materials on the Mughal period of Indian 
History. It includes original Mughal official documents of various 
kinds concerning the reign of Shah Jahan in Persian text followed by 
an English precis of each document. Those tvho have had to study 
such official documents in the original will bear tcjstimony to the 
great pains the editor has taken in deciphering the documents and 
converting the figures in them into intelligible Araltic digits. ’Fhe 
readers of the volume itself would be alilc to appreciate tlie labour 
involved in preparing the book for the press by comparing some of 
the facsimiles of the documents in the volume with the text as 
printed. Dr. Yusuf Hirsain Khan has eanucl the gratitude of all 
students of Mughal History f)v selecting the documents and editing 
the book for publication. 

In a selection dealing witli official records of the type dealt with 
here, it would have been better if a table of contetits to the documents 
Iiad been provided. Tlic English Index is not of much help to the 
students who tnay like to make use of the' publication. It is hoped 
that iti subsceptent volutnes a descriptive table of contents of the 
documetits will be added to make search for them a little easier. The 
English precis .should be altogether droi)j>ed or leplacc^d by a full 
translatioti of the sulrstantive i)art of the documents leaving out the 
lengthy titles. I’lie reviewer found the precis misleading in .several 
places. Elsewhere the tratislation appealed to be only tentative. As 
it is, the volume cannot be safely used by those who cannot under- 
stand the Persian text. It is not necessary that it should seek to do 
.so. If the English notes are omitted, it would also be possible to 
expedite the publication of other documents in the series. 

No student of Mughal institutions can afford to miss this valuable 
work. We congratulate the CiovcTniuenl of Hyderabad for sponsoring 
such a series and hope that it will bring out speedily the subsequent 
volumes. 

Sri Ram Shakma 


Fort William — India House Correspondence, Fublic Series, Vol. F, 
1767-1769, edited by Narendra Krishna Sinha. The Indian 
Records Series (Delhi, Fhe Manager of Publications, 1949; 
Pp. 33-^670; Price Rs. 25/-). 

TT was nearly ten years ago that the Imperial Record Department 
planned the publication of early correspondence between the 
Directors of the East India Company and their servants at Fort 
William. Volume V, the first to be issued in the series, covers a 
period of three years from 1767 to 1769. It is the .story of the admi- 
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lustration of Verelst who succeeded Clive in January 1767 and from 
whom C^artier took over in December 1769. Verelst has been lucky 
in finding a historian for the period of his governorship. But many 
wouhl regard his administration with little enthusiasm. His govern- 
ment anti that of his successor Cartier are but connecting links between 
the two interesting administrations of CHive and WaiTen Hastings. 
I’he reader who would, however, take the trouble of going through 
these documents would find his labour amply rewarded. Here are 
some of the records which are indispensable for writing an adequate 
history of the C’ornpany’s early rule in Bengal. 

Dr. .Sinha has found it convenient to deal separately in his Intro- 
duction with the letters from the Court of Directors and those addressed 
to the Court. One woidd I'ead with interest in the letters from the 
Court the attenqjts of the Directors to check the extravagance of their 
.servants by regulations, the Engli.sh East India Company’s relations 
with the rival European Companies, the .scarcity of silver and the 
Court’s distrust of “blackwriters” employed in the Coni})any’s offices. 
Dr. Sinha has also pointed out the absence of cultural contact between 
the Indians and the early Britishers. Most of the Company’s servants 
“harl no cultural pretensions” and the .section of the Indian community 
with which they came in contact did not represent ‘‘the cultural 
clement of the ixtpulation”. 

The letters written by the Ca)mpany’s servants to the Court of 
Directors mention experiments made by them in cuircncy reforms, 
the disagreements betwceti the Select Committee and the Council, 
the Company’s policy towards Shah Alam and the Natvab \V\azir of 
Oudh and the rumours of the invasion of .Ahmad Shah Abdali. There 
are some interesting references to the activities of Muhammad Reza 
Khan which partly explain his dismi.s.sal on the arrival of Warren 
Hastings. Inspite of the indignant protests of the senior servants of 
the Vlompany. the Directors believed that some of the measures adopted 
by Reza Khan were not strictly legal and that he was but a “pliant 
tool” in the hands of their ser\ant.s. 'I’hcre are also letters containing 
references to the King of Pegu, Shah Alain’s correspondence with 
King Cieorge 111 and the Emperor’s proiwsed march to Delhi. There 
is one that gives a particularly interesting account of the different poli- 
tical fwwers in Hindusthan. 

From this somewhat scrappy description of the contents one would 
have an idea of the usefulness of this volume. The documents in this 
series primarily deal with matters of administration and trade but they 
contain valuable material for writing a jxditical history as well. The 
value of this publication is further enhanced by notes, bibliography. 
Index and several well chosen illustrations. There is however one little 
blemish which could have been a\’oided. The reference in the Intro- 
duction (page 33) to a letter dated 25 April 1769 is obviously wrong. 
There is no such letter in the volume; and the Editor had evidently 
intended to refer to famine conditions in the letter to the Court 
dated 25 September 1769. 
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AVhiio projecting these \oluines it had In-en the intention to print 
all documents in extcnso. It is a dillicnlt ijuestion to answer whether 
some of these documents might not ha\e been pul>lished only in 
parts. It would hare helped to produce handier volumes leaving out 
unnecessary matter. But though the temptation to produce smaller 
volumes may be great, yet the clanger ol such .1 procedure is obvious. 
One would have to be a \ery courageous person to be able to pro- 
nounce w'hat matter should be considered absolutely unnecessitry for 
historical purpose. One defect that naturally follows from chronolo- 
gical anangement of documents is that few subjects could be disposed 
of in two or three years and the same topics might occur in the intro- 
ductions of different volumes. I'he problem of th< “black writers”, 
for instance, continued to worry the Diiectors till the end of the 
century. It is such consideration that has prom|)tc;d Dr. Sinha to leave 
out the full .story of the dispute betwc’en the Selc'ct (lommittc'e and 
the Council and comment that it .should lind a place in volume VI. 
Such diHicullies could only bc' removed if it were jHtssible for the 
(ieneral Kditor to rc'ceive all the introductions simultaneou.sly, a con- 
dition W'hich is cliHicailt to itnagine. 


I’. C. (Jiii»t'.v 


Early Printing in the Masaucnc /.s/rt/td.s, I767-ISI(), by A. Toussainl 

(London. UnivcTsity of London Press. Ltd.. 1 111.51), pp, 1()5). 

riie introduction ol printing in the Last was mainly the result 
of European c'xpansion in the Modern Age. In many of the colonial 
cotiutnes the early presses wctc established by C^hristian mi.ssionaric.‘,s 
Catholic as well as Protestant - but in the Mascarene Islands ]>rinting 
began as a purely lay enterprize. The varied and rich output of their 
presses entitle them to an important place in the hi.story of printing 
outside Europe. 

Dr. rou.s.saint's work, whic h was originally prepaiocl as a disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree cjf the University of London, contains an 
exhaustive account of the establi.shment of presses and their activities 
in the Ma.st:arcne Islands under French rule before their occupation 
by the British in 1810. The subject has been treated by him from 
both the historical and the bibliographical stand{>c>ints. 'Lhe author 
has made full u.sc of all the original materials available in the local 
Archives of Mauritius at Port Ixtuis, .Archives of Reunion. Public 
Record Office (London), Archives of the Ministry of Colonics of France, 
the British Museum and the Bibliothcque Nationalc (Paris) and in 
other public libraries and in private hands. 

As Lsle de France (Mauritius) is the most impcjrtant island in 
the archipelago from the historical point of view, the history of its 
presses and their work has been studied in full detail in the publica- 
tion under review. The first press in Mauritius was established imme- 
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diately after the I'Yeiich Ciovernment took possession of the territory 
in 1767. During the revolutionary period a new press was set up and 
the two plants continued to work actively until the British occupied 
the island. The author has described in detail their multifarious pro- 
ductions such as almanacs, newspapers, official publications, books and 
pamphlets representative of every branch of intellectual activity: 
scientific, literary, religious and political. 

In the Island of Bourbon (Reunion), a press was established in 
1792 at Saint Denis mainly for the pur|X)se of giving publicity to the 
acts of the Colonial Assembly. Printing has not sc) far been intro- 
duced into Rodrigues, the third island of the Mascarene group. 

I'he monograph, apart from l>eing an excellent appraisal of the 
activities of these presses, contains a very good survey of the early 
history of colonial printing. 'Fhis helps the reader to draw a com- 
parison betAveen .the conditions in Mascarene Islands and other colo- 
nies where printing was introduced at about the same time. Another 
remarkable feature of the publication is an exhaustive and .systematic 
bibliography which is wider in scope than the theme of the book and 
contains tiths of practically all the published materials on the early 
hi.story of printing in the colonial territories. I’he value of the publi- 
cation is much enhanced by the inclusion of .several interesting illus- 
trations, fifteen irseful appendices and an index. 

Dr. 'I’oussaint has made an admirable contribution to the history 
of printing in the East and his pioneering work is bound to stimulate 
.scientific study of this fascinating subject in other countries of Asia 
and Africa. 


V. C. Josni 






